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Art.  I.  Tht  Life  of  Arthur  Murphy ^  Esq,  By  Jeise  Foot,  Eiq. 
his  Executor,  ito.  pp.  4r6t.  Price ‘il.  2s.  FaulJer.  1811. 

^LE  authors  intend,  as  all  readers  are  apprized,  the  pub¬ 
lic  jjood,  as  their  first  object.  And  such  is  confe.ssedly 
the  moral  .state  of  society  that  the  good  intended  must,  in 
almost  every  particular  instance,  he  of  the  nature  of  a  cor¬ 
rective  of  some  evil.  Each  hook,  therefore,  may  be  re- 
priled  as  a  kind  of  medicinal  preparation  ;  and  persons  a 
little  accustomed  to  ins[)ect  the  practice  in  this  department, 
can  make  a  tolerable  guesS^  the  disease  intended  to  be  at¬ 
tacked,  by  a  slight  examination  of  what  is  prepared  to  be 
tdmini  tered.  Such  an  inspection  of  the  present  very  costly 
compodtion,  prepared  in  so  large  a  quantity,  leaves  us  no 
doubt  of  the  apprehended  prevalence  of  the  disorder  called 
Meihodism.  Some  of  the  most  efficacious  sanatives  and  pre¬ 
servatives  are,  we  believe,  hy  many  learned  and  many  quack 
professors  and  practitioners  against  this  melancholy  distem¬ 
per,  reputed  to  be  found  in  the  theatrical  part  of  the  moral 
Materia  VIedica  ; — and  here  some  of  its  most' salutary  powert 
^rtcnmhined  and  exhibited  in  the  vehicle  of  a  thirty  years* 
history  of  piny. houses,  anti  their  players,  and  their  plays. 

but  whatever  may  he  the  preventive  operation  of  this 
laudable  componud — and  sve  will  confess  it  is  not  ill  adapted 
to  have  some  effect  in  that  way — we  think  it  at  least  doubtful 
•lieihcr  it  will  do  much  in  the  way  of  cure.  As  it  would, 
probably,  he  now  in  vain  for  us  to  pretend  to  have 
"tn^eiluT  escaped  the  contagion  we  have  reft'rrcd  to,  we  have 
ootbing  to  lose  by  cof>fessing,  that  the  result  of  the  expen- 
®'^nt  on  onrcelves  confirms  our  scepticism  as  to  the  remedial 
^oxlitics  of  this  work.  We  will  own,  thtt  though  comedies 
farces,  actors  and  actresses,  encores^  clappings,  and  beuc- 
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(it-nipl»ts,  shoiiltl  all  socni  to  bear  soioe  very  strict  rclitki 
to  gaiety,  ue  have  felt  a  prevailing  melancholy  sentiment 
in  going  through  the  story  of  a  matt,  the  main  husinessof 
whose  iiulelatigahle  life  was  to  eommnnicate  to  society  a 
large  a  measure  as  possible  of  that  kind  of  advantage  wVtd 
it  derive^,  from  dcptiting  a  nuir.her  of  thousands  of  its  lea 
iru^tv  members,  to  form,  six  nights  a  week,  the  grand  coo- 
gress  of  soeieiv  and  wisdom  in  a  theatre.  Through  a  gloonw 
perversity  of  feeling,  incident  to  the  complaint  under  whin 
wc  labour— and  which  we  hmnhiy  beg  to  plead,  heforehawi, 
in  excuse  for  any  puritanical  hallneinations  into  which  tt 
mav  fall — the  rcllection  would  again  and  again  come  upoi 
n<,  what  a  piiilnl  spt'ctacle  it  is  to  see  a  man  most  earnestly 
hnhhling  his  mind  to  make  sentences  to  he  conned  and 
emitted,  in  the  name  of  Timurkan,  or  Mandane,  or  Zenobii, 
or  wliai  not,  by  the  tinselled  protligate  kings  and  queens  of 
the  green-room; — what  a  number  of  important  subjects  must 
have  been  absent  from  his  thoughts  during  that  vast  portion 
of  time  tliat  his  mind  was  filled  with  images  of  the  stage, 
pit,  and  boxes ; — what  a  preparation  for  society  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  existence  was  likely  to  he  acquired  ii 
the  company  of  Woodward,  Foote,  Shuter,  or  Garrick 
wliat  a  balance  he  would  have  to  strike,  if  he  ever  thought 
of  sncli  a  matter,  between  the  possible  scantling  of  good 
done  by  a  litile  slight  morality  in  his  plays,  and  the  mischkf 
done,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  prodigious  concourse  of 
courtezans, — or,  to  put  this  consideration  at  its  lowest  degret 
of  force,  the  mischief  done  tiirough  those  eireiimstances  and 
iniliiences,  by  which  a  theatre  surpasses  most  other  scena 
of  public  resort,  in  aiding  the  designs  and  accumulating tt 
once  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  this  most  wretched  class  of 
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destroyers. — But  wc  will  not  open  the  way  for  the  vast, the 
almost  endless  train  of  thouglits  of  the  same  gloomy  kind, 
which  would  be  suggested  by  the  idea  of  the  theatre,  if 
seriously  considered  in  all  its  connexions;  nor  enlarge  oi 
such  as  unavoidably  suggest  themselves  in  looking  over  lb* 
life  of  a  man  that  laboured  more,  probably,  than  any  writfl 
of  the  last  century,  to  promote  the  popularity  of  this  grand 

national  school  of  morals.” 

Mr.  Murphy  wrote  nearly  as  many,  wc  should  think,  i* 
twenty  plays;  a  considerable  number  of  which,  it  seciDJ, 
collected,  amused,  and,*  as  his  aged  biographer  would 
doubtless  maintain,  instructed,  in  the  Drur}'  Lane  and  Co- 
vent  Ciarden  honsi  s,  large  crowds  of  people,  blooming  ^ 
wiiheiTd,  comely  and  haggard,  stylish  and  vulgar,  who»i« 
now  distributed  in  the  burying  grounds  of  the  n.etropoliaw^ 
of  various  other  places,  and  most  of  them  forgotten  by  a  net 
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f  later  froqncntcrs  of  those  temples  of  wisdom, — some  of 
horn  iims^  ha  e  passed,  on  their  way  thither,  close  to  the 
rfives  of  the<r  predecessors,  to  see  the  same  imaginary 
hiracfcrs  personateil,  and  to  hear  the  same  droll  or  stately 
iaiomies  recited,  by  a  newer  tribe  of  sham  lovers,  wits,  and 
narclis: — the  ^ame  characters  and  dialogues  ;  for  it  appears 
lai  si’vcral  of  Mr.  Murphy’s  plays  have  obtained  a  place  in 
lie  permanent  stock  of  the  theatres,  and  are  likclv  to  keep 
im,  fora  ^ond  while  to  come,  associated  there  with  Shike- 
ivar,  l)rv(h‘n.  Otway,  ^r.  though  we  have  never  imderstood 
hit  he  is  admitted  into  any  such  company  itt  the  library  of 
iterarv  persotts.  Without  pretending  to  any  sort  of  ac- 
.uaimattce  with  his  dramatic  productions  beyond  what  we 
rt*  introduced  to  by  ibis  two  guinea  volume,  wc  arc  (juite 
from  the  eviiirnce  to  l)e  found  in  it,  and  in  such  of 
compositions  as  we  have  hap|)ened  to  peruse,  that  he 
'MilJ  barely  be  in  tbe  frotit  rank  of  even  the  third  rate 
-amatic  writers ;  his  wit  being  of  a  much  inferior  order  to 
for  instance,  of  C'<)ngrev(%  and  his  sentiment  and  pas- 
onto  those  of  Rowe.  He  appears,  howe»er,  to  have  pos¬ 
ted  a  very  considerable  share  of  true  genius  ;  supported 
V  uniform  good  sense,  ami  working  amidst  the  advantages 
■  very  ample  knowledge,  both  of  literature,  and  of  the 
pinners  that  distinguish  tbe  classes  of  society. 

Besides  liis  dramatic  pieces,  he  wrote  tbe  life  of  that 
in  during  whose  abode  in  this  favoured*  land  it  was  se- 
•^nsly  susjiectcd,  that  Apollo’s  seal  in*  the  assembly  on 
'lynijius  was  vacant;  tbe  man  who  1ms  been  the  object 
the  same  sentiments  and  epithets  in  one  part  of  cnlti- 
society,  as  Luther  in  another — “  the  glorious  inno* 
“the  immortal  reformer,”  “the  illustrious  restorer 
f  truih  and  nature,”  whose  appearance  “  announced  the 
f-mmencement  of  a  now  trra  among  mankind” — in  short, 
|«'nrk.  Of  two  other  biographical  works  of  Mr.  Murphy 
present  writer  speaks  in  that  kind  of  language  which 
safely  he  used  in  a  panegyric  on  a  friend,  in  which 
¥  excess  is  aandidly  set  down  to  the  account  of  aflfec- 
-naie  partiality,  or  even  of  rhetorical  ostcMitaiion,  rather 
^1  defective  judgement:  *  If  the  Liv«s  of  Fielding  and 
ghnson  had  been  his  only  works,  his  name  would  have 
j^^Uined  a  place  among  the  first  biographical  writers  of 
^^uuntry ;  and  he  would  have  shared  in  the  fame  of 
^  pre-eminent  men  whose  cliaracters  be  has  so  ably  il- 
j;^^trated.*--|t  is,  however,  as  the  author  of  a  gO(>d  transla¬ 
te"  of  laritu-j,  that  he  has  rendered  by  far  the  most  scr- 
^0  bis  country,  and  done  most  to  secure  the  perroa- 
ig  '  -  of  his  reputation. 
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The  work  before  us  commences  with  what  was  the  Tm 
n  St,  except  his  will,  of  Mr.  Murphy’s  very  numerous scrifi 
of  compositions — a  brief  memoir  of  his  own  life. 

‘  Amidst  the  c.uc  of  his  hi)]rher  concerns,  he  employed  hlmidl 
during  the  last  six  weeks  of  his  life,  in  com|)Osing  a  short  sketek  rf 
the  whole  of  it.  He  appears  to  have  felt,  and  he  was  surely  juaife 
in  the  indulgence  of  such  a  sentiment,  that  he  had  a  right  to » 
vive  his  morul  heirdom.  To  prove  his  claim  to  the  good  opioid 
of  jxisterity,  he  thought  it  a  duty,  which  he  owed  to  his  chancfc, 
to  state  himself  the  merits  on  which  he  resttxi  it,  and  tlicreby  to  iw 
it  from  the  conjectural,  and,  as  it  often  happens,  negligent  narratmrf 
professional  biographers.  He,  indeed,  undertook  the  task  when  hi 
strength  was  failing,  when  the  lamp  of  life  was  burning  dim,  aodhi 
fingers  could  scarce  guide  the  pen  in  forming  this  too  brief  butfaitka 
record.  In  some  parts,  it  was  almost  illegible,  and  the  shecti  • 
which  it  is  written  contain  no  more  than  eighteen  pages.  But  thooji 
the  spirit  that  dictated  it  was  no  longer  attentive  to  the  corrcctoeii  i 
style  and  elegance  of  expression  which  used  to  clothe  his  writnp 
his  memory  apjK'ars  to  luve  been  j)crfect  in  the  collection  of  thi 
circumsunccs  which  arc  the  interesting  features  of  this  his  lastwoft' 

No  explanaliofi  of  the  phras<',  ‘  the  care  of  his  liigk 
concerns,’  is  afforded  by  Mi*.  Fool’s  narrative;  wliich,  8 
seeming  to  convey,  in  the  following  striking  passage,! 
recognilion,  on  the  part  of  the  hiogra])her,  of  higher  lb 
*  temporal’  interests,  and  an  implication  that  Mr.  Murphy 
tended  to  them,  ilexterouslv  avoiils  aiserting  either. 

*  It  is  an  affecting  circumstance  to  consider,  that  the  two  last  tespfi 
inter :sis  which  occupied  Mr.  Murphy’s  mind,  were  the  particular » 
rangement  he  had  pieconceIv<  d  for  his  funeral  interment,  and  the  €5* 
poiition  of  this  narrative  of  himself.  He  would  break  off  from  a 
laiier  occupation  to  visit  the  spot  he  was  about  to  occupy  in  Hrf 
mersmith  church,  where  his  mother  lay  ;  converse  with,  and  give  6* 
tions  to  the  sexton  on  ilic  subject ;  and  thus  prepare  himself  for  a 
awiul  moment  which  he  believed  to  be  approaching.  He  ordered* 
vault  winch  contained  the  materoal  remains  to  be  opened  ;  exasb 
w  ith  filial  devotion,  the  sepulchral  scene,  and  marked  the  spot  afe 
he  wished  to  be  placed,  when  he  should  be  summoned  to  job  * 
in  the  chamber  of  death.’ 

Towards  the  eiul  of  this  short  rccoi\l,  and  ibcrs^ 
when  the  writer,  according  to  Mr.  F.’s  account,  regat^ 
the  end  ut  hi>  life  very  near,  he  expres.'^cs  hi^  inte^ 
to  ^u■it« ,  ‘if  he  sliali  have  liealih  enough,’  the  iif^  ^ 
Uiuei  fouic;  ‘a  man,'  he  says,  ‘  to  whoso  company  I  ^ 
soim'  ef  llie  greatest  pleasure.^  of  my  lib.,  and  whose* 
nu)i\  \  now  esteem  ami  value.'  \  T’hat,’  he  adds, 
should  be  uhlc  to  accomplis't  it,  will  end  iny 
career.’  He  made  a  beginning,  hiit  his  mind  couW  ' 
lung  T  sustain  the  exertion  of  writing,  even  on  4 
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jfct  so  familiar  and  grateful  lo  him.  That  a  very  sensi¬ 
ble  man»  in  his  own  ap|)rohension  very  near  death,  should 
dwell  "ith  delight  on  tlie  remembrance  of  a  companion 
like  Fooie,  gives,  we  think,  a  melancholy  illustration 
of  the  standard  of  the  moral  sentiments  acquired  fiom 
dramatic  studies.  For,  according  to  Mr.  Murphy’s  own 
description  and  opinion,  Foote  was  ahont  as  worthless  as 
he  was  amusing  ;  and  the  profanencss  which  a  brother  dra¬ 
matist  would  tiot  too  sanclimonioitsly  mention  among 
his  vices,  would  ])ut  him  far  lower  still  in  a  Christian  es¬ 
timate  than  he  appears  in  that  of  Mr.  ISIurphy.  And  yet  a 
man  consciously  entering  the  shades  of  death,  is  exhilarated 
by  the  recollected  drollery  of  this  miserable  buffoon ! 

But  the  reader  may  he  inclined  to  ask,  whether  the  idea 
of  death  was,  in  Mr.  Murphy’s  mind,  associated  with  those 
other  commanding «  ideas  which  tend  to  make  such  recol¬ 
lections  distasteful  to  thoughtful  men  at  such  a  season.  We 
can  answer  only  by  quoting  the  biographer’s  declaration, 
in  50  matiy  words,  ‘  he  was  a  true  believer  iti  th^  Christian 
Faith:  He  lias  written  a  copy  of  the  Crceil,  and  signed 
his  name  to  it.’  (p.  448.)  It  may  he  added  that  when,  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  w’as  congratulated  by  Mr. 
Foot  on  the  perfect  calmness  with  w’hich  he  could  converse 
ind  give  directions  concerning  the  proper  arrangements  for 
his  funeral,  he  replied,  ‘  I  am  prepafing  for  my  journey  to 
mother  region ;  and  now  I  do  not  care  how  soon  I  take 
my  departure.’ — It  w'ould  appear  that  amidst  these  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  while  therefore  he  was  viewing  things  by  the 
light  from  another  world,  theatrical  trifles  cYid  not  lose  in  his 
sight  their  accustomed  cohuir ;  for,  mentioning  his  tragedy 
of  the  Grecian  Daughter,  he  says — ‘in  which  Mrs.  Barry 
acquired  immortal  honour.’  On  which  we  will  venture  to 
remark,  that  religion  is  capable  of  contributing  very  ma¬ 
terially  to  good  taste  ,  and  th;it  if  all  the  good  sense  and 
literary  accuracy  of  Mr.  Murphy  were  not  enough  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  application  of  the  magnificent  word  ‘  immortal*  to 
»  particular  performance  of  an  actress  on  a  stage,  we  know 
tto  sixurity  against  such  absurdity  of  language,  but  in  a  right 
Climate  of  the  everlasting  spirit,  and  its  interests. 

This  brief  sketch  by  Mr.  Murphy  is  very  unostentatious; 
•t  relates  in  a  very  plain  and  honest  kind  of  style  the  prin¬ 
cipal  occurrences  of  his  long  life,  and  thus  concludes: 

*  I  have  now  gone  through  the  fcvcral  particulars  of  my  life*  and 
stated  every  thing  with  the  striclcit  truth.  1  know  that  it  is 
DO  kind  of  imponance;  but,  if  I  am  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  I 
desirous  that  it  should  be  with  exact  conformity  to  the  real  sute 
the  case.  When  I  look  back,  I  can  see,  that  in  many  insum  rs 
I  too  careless,  and  did  not  sufEciebdy  attend  to  my  own  interest ; 
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but  the  fact  is,  I  never  set.!  great  value  on  money:  if  I  had  eno^  I 
to  carry  me  through,  1  was  content ;  but  though  1  can  ace*  I 
mysilf  of  a  neglect  of  my  own  interest,  1  thank  God  I  cannot  b  I 
on  any  action  inconsistent  with  moral  rectitude.*  I 

\V«'  cannot  be  exactly  certain  of  the  ennipass  of  ineanis|  |l 
with  which  the  phrase,  ‘  moral  recliiucle,’  is  here  employei  I 
If  nothing  more  is  inteniled  limn  integrity  in  pecuniin  il 
transactions,  we  mav  easily  helieve  that  Mr.  Murphy  claiae;  I 
ciedit  for  a  high  degree  of  liiis  virtue  with  the  stricifct  I 
justice.  But  if  the  expression  means,  (ami  it  would  seta  I 
a  very  pompous  one  to  mean  le^s),  a  lectitude  as  geneni  |l 
niul  compreliensive  as  the  terrestrial  legis.ation  ot  that  Diviot  ■ 
Governor  to  whom  Mr.  M.  ventured  so  confident  a  reference,  I 
either  he  entertained  a  mistaken  opinion  of  himself,  or  be  ■ 
was  tiie  most  emimmi  of  all  tiie  saints  that  ever  lived.  In 
And  it  would  he  very  striking  to  compare  this  strain  of  j| 
higli  self-ciunplacencv  with  the  reflections  uttered  in  ibt  I 
review  of  life  by  the  noblest  benefactors  of  mankind,  tbc  | 
inoNt  illustrious  reformers,  confessors,  and  martyrs,  in  tbe  I 
whole  history  of  time.  These  men,  in  looking  hack  oi  | 
their  ean*er  when  it  was  nearly  linislied,  have  not  disclaimed  I 
tlie  integrity  with  which  they  had  suhstantially  acted,  but  I 
have  accompanied  the  avowal  with  humble  conlessions  of  I 
defect  and  error,  the  pardon  of  which  has  been  the  object  f 
of  some  of  their  late.st  ))etitions.  || 

'^he^e  observations,  made  in  uhediencc'.  to  the  duty  of 
holding  forth  to  view  ,  <m  all  proper  occasions,  the  Christiau 
standard  of  morality,  do  by  no  means  imply  that  Mr.  Murphy 
was,  according  to  the  curretil  meaning  of  tiie  word,  an  im¬ 
moral  man.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  been, 
especially  for  a  person  so  much  involved  in  theatrical  i^ 
teresls  and  society,  a  respectable  pattern  of  decorum,  a  coo* 
trust  to  the  profligacy  for  which  iliat  department  of  society 
has  been  so  generally  notorious;  a  laudable  opposite,  f« 
instance,  to  the  character  of  his  friend  and  coadjutor  Foott. 
In  his  intercour>e  with  society  in  general,  he  appc’ars,  troa 
this  work,  to  liave  been  very  much  the  man  of  honour,  in<J 
without  the  vices  of  whicli  that  character  does  not  o^ 
ce>sarilv  imply  the  absence  :  he  is  described  as  iiule|)cndeoi*  | 
cijuiiahl.',  friendly,  and  generous,  lie  was  kind  to  hU  n-'* 
lalions,  always  rcatly  to  serve  his  fneiuis  to  the  utmost  ^ 
his  power,  and  would  not  do  a  mean  thing  to  gain  the 
advantageous  friendship,  or  prevent  or  disarm  themostfof* 
midahle  enmity.  Another  worthy  distinction  would  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  his  favour,  by  the  biographer’s  assertion,  tbH 
there  was  not  ‘  any  sort  of  oaths’ in  his  conversation— wait 

not  some  degree  of  doubt  excited  as  to  the  exact  i®' 
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port  and  value  of  tliis  assertion,  by  a  reference  to  a  con» 
TcrMiion  in  which  Mr.  M.  is  made  to  exclaim,  ‘  ()  !  heavens  !’ 
on  a  very  triHinpf  occasion.  But  tlie  practical  avoidance  of 
profane  iangnajj^t*,  supposing  the  fact  established,  will  be 
I  of  no  avail  towards  proving  the  existence  of  the  slightest 
[  sentiment  of  re.il  piety  in  the  man,  the  pleasure  of  whose 
latest  recollect  ions  of  t!u'  conversation  of  Samuel  Foote,  does 
not  appear  to  have  l)tH*n  allayed  by  the  remembrance  of 
his  gross  irreiigion. — \\\‘  (ptestion  wncther  any  thing  more 
i  curious  can  he  I'xiracteil  from  the  book  than  some  of  the 
I  paragraphs  descriptive  of  this  man's  character  and  manners. 

‘That  Mr.  Vfurphy  knew  Mr.  Foote  well,  the  following  remark  upon 
him  will  prove  better  than  I  could  otherwise  have  explained  it.  It 
ii taken  from  Mr.  M’s.  memorandum-books.  “Foote  gives  a  dinner- 
large  compmy— characters  come  one  by  one; — sketches  them  as  they 
come:— each  enters, — he  glad  to  see  each  —At  dinner,  his  wit,  affecta¬ 
tion,  pride,  his  expense,  his  plate,  his  jokes,  his  stories ; — all  laugh 
ail  go,  one  by  one, — all  abused,  one  by  one  ;  his  toad-eaters  stay  ;  he 
I  paiscs  himself;  in  a  passion  against  all  the  world.*’  *  p.  172. 

I  ‘He  had  a  fund  of  wit,  humour  and  sense  ;  but  he  did  not  make  a  good  use 
of  hii  talents,  though  he  got  money  by  them,  which  he  very  idly  sc^uan- 
dcred.  He  was  too  fond  of  detraction  and  mimicry,  which  were  blemishes 
lohii  conversation,  though  you  were  entertained  by  them.  He  was 
ridiculously  vain  of  his  fimily,  and  of  his  classical  knowledge,  which  was 
tuperheui,  and  boasted  of  his  numerous  relations  among  the  old  nobility. 
He  was  very  extravagant,  but  by  no  means  generous.  'Fhough  he  spared 
00  expense  in  eniciuinments,  nor  in  wine,  yet  he  did  not  understand  a 
uble.  He  affected  to  have  disguised  cookery,  and  French  dishes,  and 
never  eat  plain  meat.  He  was  not  clean  in  his  persoo,  and  was  disgusting 
>0  his  manner  of  eating  ;  but  he  was  so  pleasant  a  fellow,  and  had  such  a 
flow  of  spirits,  that  you  forgot  his  faults,  and  pardoned  his  want  of  elegance 
*od  decency.  He  always  took  the  lead  in  conversation,  and  was  generally 
the  chief  or  sole  performer,  and  he  had  such  a  rage  for  shining,  ana 
so  delighted  with  applause,  that  he  often  brought  to  my  mind  those 
liaet  of  Pope  in  his  character  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton; 

‘  Though  listening  senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke, 

The  club  must  hail  him  master  of  the  joke.* 

*He  was  civil  to  your  face,  and  seldom  put  you  out  of  humour  with 
▼ourself ;  but  you  paid  for  his  civility  the  moment  you  went  out  of  cora- 
poyi  and  were  sure  of  being  made  ridiculous ;  yet  he  was  not  as  ma- 
liraaot  as  some  men  I  have  known  ;  but  his  vanity,  and  the  desire  he  had 
^shewing  his  wit,  made  him  run  into  satire  and  detraction.  He  loved 
^ded  men,  and  was  proud  of  their  company,  though  he  gave  himself  airs 
of  treating  them  with  scorn.  He  was  licentious  and  profligate,  and  fre* 
Suently  made  a  jest  of  religion  and  morality.  He  tolcl  a  story  very  well, 
added  many  pleasant  circumstances  of  his  own  invention  to  heighten  it* 
He  had  likewise  a  good  choice  of  words  and  apt  expressions,  and  would 
plausibly  on  grave  subjects;  but  he  soon  grew  tired  of  serious  con- 
▼Q'Wiioo,  anvl  returned  naturally  to  his  favourite  amusement,  mimicry,  in 
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which  be  did  not  excel ;  for  he  was  coarse  and  unfair,  and  drew  c«i.  H 
ca»uri*i.  But  he  entertained  you  more  than  a  closer  mimic.  If  he  had  B 
plied  to  the  B.«r,  and  took  pains  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  it  ii  pr«.  I 
b»ble  he  uould  have  succeeded  in  it ;  for  he  was  very  quick  and  dlscfti.  n 
inx.  and  could  relate  the  material  occurrences  of  a  debate  ir  Parliamentii^  n 
wonderful  precision  and  p<*rsplcuity. — He  was  a  b^id  actor  and  alwayirw  I 
into  farce,  and  in  tragedy  he  was  detestable  :  for  whenever  he  aimed  v  | 
expression  he  was  distofted.  His  voice,  face,  and  figure  were  cquiDy  ! 
disi^**eeable.  | 

‘  He  was  always  buying  rings,  snuff-boxes,  toys.  &c.  which  were  the  I 
go  at  expense  to  him»  and  was  a  bubble  .it  play. — Upon  the  w  hole,  hisTilf  | 
and  character  would  furn'sh  matter  for  a  good  farce  w  ith  an  initructii?  ■ 
moral.  It  would  shew'  u!<,  that  pails  and  talents  are  of  little  use  witho# 
prudence  tr  viiiue  ;  and  th  it  fiaslies  of  wit  and  humour  give  only  a  roo- 
mentary  pleasure,  but  no  solitl  entertainment.'  pp.  431 — 433. 

‘  He  rented  Ch.irlton-house,  the  faniily-se.it  in  Worcestershire,  whm 
he  lived  in  some  splendour  for  al>out  a  year  and  a  half.  During  h  s  mag¬ 
nificence  there,  he  invited  hl.s  old  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Miles,  to  tdne  with 
him,  V.  ho,  admiring  h's  serv'ce  of  pl.Ue,  and  well  furnished  side  bo  rd, 
very  innoccntl'  asked  Mr.  Foote  what  it  ought  cost.  Indeed,  says  lx, 

1  know  not,  but  sure  I  am,  I  shall  so  n  know  what  it  will  bring.’  p.  4Sl. 

Bui  vvi*  sliOuUl  brii'tiy  notiro  a  low  particulars  of  the  life  of 
Mr.  Murphy.  Ho  states  ho  was  horn  iu  Ireland,  in  1727,  i 
voar  or  two  heton*.  liis  father  was  lost  at  sea,  iu  a  voyage  for 
America.  His  mother  removed  i(»  Loudon  ;  and,  if  there  beany  ' 
m^Muing  in  a  joke  of  his  ahoni  her  going  to  ma.ss,  would  halt  , 
!)o  seruples  on  a  religions  aeeonnt  in  sending  him  lo  he  edu¬ 
cated  at  St.  Ollier’s,  whither  he  went  at  the  age  of  ten,  and 
where  he  in.'idr  verv  r;.piil  advances  in  cla.ssical  literaturf, 
aiu!  pas.sCil  six  years  so  .ngreeahly,  that  he  .ilways  recollcticd 
that  peiiud  as  tiic  liappust  of  Ir.s  life.  He  had  a  maternal 
mu  le,  of  tin*,  nairie  of  Jelleiy  French,  a  inemlu  r  of  Par¬ 
liament,  who  look  on  hill. self  something  like  the  character 
of  |r.iiron  to  Arthur,  anil  an  ehK  r  brother,  and  exercised  lor 
a  wlnlt  a  good  dial  lit  t!ie  amhority  of  that  character,  omit¬ 
ting  only  the  henev oii*nce.  Nothi;»g  could  have  been  lesi 
fortunately  adapted  for  acting  in  that  capacity  to  voung 
men  of  s[nrit  and  talent  than  this  W  est  India  [danter,  and 
repri  seiit;‘.ti\ e  of  a  rotten  boiongh,  who  appears  lo  hare 
hien  ciahheil,  capricious,  stingy,  and  in  every  ic'^pect  il¬ 
liberal.  Air.  M.  relaies  an  interview  and  dialogue  with  this 
iini  le,  to  whom  he  was  iniroduceiJ  soon  after  hi:»  return  froB 
St.  Oiner’s, 


•  He  talked  w  th  me*  for  some  time  about  indiffi'rent  things,  .ind  thes 
repeating  a  line  from  Virgil  asked  me  if  I  could  construe  it.  I  told  hi* 
I  h.  d  the  whole  iF.neid  by  heart.  He  made  me  repeal  ten  or  a  doxef 
lines,  and  ihm  said,  *•  It  I  bad  fifty  acres  of  land  to  plough,  and  can  odjf 
get  two  labouring  men  to  work  at  tw  o  acres  per  day,  how  many  days  w* 
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it  tike  to  do  the  whole?*’  Sir!”  said  I,  starint^  at  him;  “Can’t  you 
that  question  ?  ’  said  he;  “Then  1  would  not  giv'^  a  farthing  for 
j|  you  know.  Get  Cocker’s  Arithmetic;  you  may  buy  it  for  a  shilling  at 
miuli,  and  mind  me,  young  man,  did  you  ever  hear  while 

you  was  abroad  ?”  “  Sir,  1  did,  like  the  rest  of  the  boys.”  **  Then,  mark 
ray  words;  lei  me  never  hear  that  you  go  to  d/nir  again,  it  is  a  mean, 
^ggjrly,  blackguard  religion.”  He  then  rose,  stepjH*d  into  his  chariot, 
ind  drove  away.’  p.  9. 

By  this  giMnloinan,  yoniig  Murphy  was  plnerd  iu  the 
counting  house  of  an  eminent  inerrliant  of  k,  where, 
iliDUgh  not  over  fond  of  Ins  occnpatioji,  nor  mneh  tl.‘lighti\l 
wiih  liis  prospects,  he  says  he  applied  hi  ms.  If  with  the 
na*aiest  asssulnity  to  the  acquisition  of  mercantile  kn  'wiedge 
and  iKihiH,  ri'solved  to  (piaiify  himst'lf  as  sonii  as  po.sihle 
lor  some  undertaking  that  'Nhoiihl  I'xempt  him  f'lo  i  the. 
irksomeness  “f  ilepe.ndetiee.  on  any  one,  lint  »*speeiallv  on 
unc.e  Fivneh.  I^nt  the  as^iNianee  ot  this  same  irim*.!cinns 
personage  was  necessary  in  the  lir.Nl  insiauee,  as  mirm^ictory 
to  any  pljm  o(  independence ;  and  it  was  of  conrs*'  that 
u  K*n  coo>u.te(l  and  urged  on  the  sulijeet  Ik*  won!  (  assume 
to  diciaie  the  plan  itself.  Accordingly,  in  .msv\er  to  the 
applicatinn  of  Mnrphv  and  his  mother,  the  yon*ig  ttum  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  prep.ire  f(^r  going  to  dainaiea,  tt>  he  eni- 
ploved  on  an  e>tate  there.  He  was  convinct'tl  tins  noiild  be 
the  d  striiction  of  Ids  health,  prnbahly  of  his  lile,  and  had 
his  mother’s  saiK lion  to  refuse  compliance,  winch  ‘  di.sohc- 
dieiice’  so  enragcil  the  old  gimtleman  that  he  would  never 
see  him  afteiwards,  and  made  no  memtion  of  him  in  ins  will; 
notvs iihstandlng  that,  to  convince  this  worthy  rehitive  that 
idleness  hat!  not  been,  as  be  bad  cliosen  to  tnktj  it,  the 
motive  of  non-compliance,  the  young  man  had  placed  himself 
in  a  mercantile  hou>e  in  London,  and  coiu.ucted  himself, 
he  says,  with  exemplary  propriety  lor  several  years.  The 
only  benefit  the  gentleman  conferred  on  his  nephew  was  one 
he  could  not  help;  he  served  as  a  basis  for  some  of  the 
ridiculous  characiers  in  Murphy’s  eome(ru‘s. 

At  leiigih,  about  the  age  of  ihnv  or  four  and  twenty, 
imprisoned  bel  esprit,  like  Asmodeus  tseaping  from  his 
^arilieii  jar,  made  his  way  out  of  the  com  ting-fioiisc,  to 
fcturii  tt)  it  no  more,  rambled  over  the  town,  and  siid- 
doiily  found  liimsidf  in  the  mblst  of  a  gang  of  wits,  placers, 
aiul  v\e  suppose  rakes,  that  frequented  several  cnlfee- houses 
•n  (  oveiit  Garilen  and^ai  Temple  har.  He  hnhJiy  r«>mmenred 
publication  t»f  periodical  essays,  under  the  title  of  tlie 
^'ra\Vs  lull  .loiirnal,  winch  he  eoiitinued  with  a  Battering 
success  for  ne.»rly  two  years,  during  which  perioil  his  talents 
much  invigorated  through  the  necessity  of  great  ex- 
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which  he  did  not  excel ;  for  he  v  a«  coarse  and  unfair,  and  drew  cei. 
carurei.  But  he  entertained  you  more  than  a  closer  mimic.  If  he  had 

T>  _  .  I  •  I  _ c _ •  _  1  _  •  •  * 


plied  to  the  Bar,  and  took  pains  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  it  it 
b«ble  he  uould  have  succeeded  in  it ;  for  he  was  very  quick  and  diacetv 
in',  and  could  relate  the  material  occurrences  of  a  dehiite  in  Parliament  viti 
wonder^il  precision  and  perspicuity. — He  was  a  biid  actor  and  alwaytm 
into  farce,  and  in  tragedy  he  was  detestable  :  for  whenever  he  aimed  « 
expression  he  was  distoited.  His  voice,  face,  and  figure  were  cquiDy 
disi^reeahle. 

‘  He  was  always  buying  nngs.  snuff-boxes,  toys,  &c.  which  weretht 
gr»  at  eX|>enseto  him,  and  wa8abubble.it  play. — Upon  the  whole,  hisRk 
and  character  would  furn’sh  matter  for  n  good  farce  with  an  instructire 
moral.  It  would  shew  us,  that  pails  and  talents  are  of  little  use  witho# 
prudence  tr  vliiue  ;  and  th  it  llashcb  of  wit  and  humour  give  only  a  roo. 
mentary  pleasure,  but  no  solid  entertainment.’  pp.  4Sl — 138. 

‘  He  rmti  d  C  harlton-house,  the  family-seat  in  Worcestershire,  whert 
he  lived  in  sonic  splendour  for  aliout  a  year  and  a  half.  During  h  s  mig* 
filliccnce  there,  he  invited  his  old  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Miles,  to  tiine  wii 
him,  V.  ho,  admiilng  h's  serv  ce  of  plate,  and  well  furnished  side  bo  rd, 
very  innocrntb  asked  Mr.  Foote  what  it  might  cost.  Indeed,  says  he, 
1  know  not,  but  sure  I  am,  I  shall  so  n  know  what  It  will  bring.*  p.  431. 

Hut  vvi*  should  brietiy  uoFu  ea  ft*u'  pai  liculai  >  of  the  life  of 
Mr.  iMurphv.  Ht*  stales  bo  was  born  in  Irelainl,  in  I7i7,i 
year  or  iwo  before,  ids  faiber  was  lost  at  sea,  in  a  vt^yiige  for 
America.  Ills  iiioiber  removed  to  l.ondon  ;  and,  if  there  beanv 
meaning  in  a  joke  ol  his  aboni  her  going  to  mass,  would  haw 
!io  scTHples  nil  a  leligions  aceonnt  in  seiuiing  him  lo  he  edu« 
caied  at  St.  Omcr’s,  whiilier  he  went  at  the  age  of  ten,  and 


cc 


wheie  he  iinulr  very  r..!>id  advances  in  cla.ssical  liteiaiurf, 


anil  passed  six  years  so  agreeably,  that  he  always  reiollciied 
thut  |)eiiud  as  tho  happust  of  Ir.s  life.  He  had  a  maternal 
mu  le,  of  the  name  of  Jeffery  French,  a  memlu  r  of  Par¬ 
liament,  who  i«ioL  on  himself  .snmelhiiig  like,  tlie  diameter 
of  |xitron  to  Aiihnr,  ainl  an  elih  r  brother,  and  exercised  for 
a  whilt  agnoiliUulof  tlie  amhority  of  that  character,  omit¬ 
ting  only  the  heiievclence.  Nothing  could  have  been  less 
fortmiaicly  adapted  for  acting  in  that  capacity  to  young 
men  of  spirit  and  talent  than  this  \\  est  India  [iianter,  »» 
repK  seiitaiiv  e  of  a  rotten  boiongli,  w  ho  appears  lo  lure 
been  crabbed,  capricious,  stingy,  and  in  every  re  pcct  ib 
libi  ral.  Air.  M.  relates  an  interview  and  dialogue  with  this 
nnde,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  soon  after  liis  return  fro® 
St.  Omer's. 


•  lie  talked  w'  tb  me  for  some  time  about  indifferent  things,  and  thw 
repealing  a  line  from  Virgil  asked  me  if  1  could  construe  it.  I  told  hi* 
I  hwd  the  whole  AP.ncid  by  heart.  He  made  me  repeal  ten  or  a  dole* 
lines,  and  ihm  s.nd,  *•  It  t  had  fifty  acres  of  land  to  plough,  and  can 
get  two  labouring  men  to  work  at  tw  o  acres  per  day,  how  many  days 
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it  tike  to  do  the  whole?’’  ‘‘  Sir!”  said  I,  staring  at  him;  “Can’t  you 
that  question  ?’’  said  he;  “Then  I  would  notgiv^  a  farthing  for 
ill  you  know  Get  Cocker’s  Arithmetic;  you  may  buy  it  for  a  shilling  at 
inyitall,  and  mind  me,  young  man,  did  you  ever  hear  Muss^  while 
you  was  abroad  ?”  “  Sir,  I  did,  like  the  rest  of  the  boys.”  I'hen,  mark 
ray  words;  let  me  never  hear  that  you  go  to  il/rzxx  again,  it  is  a  mean, 
^ggirly,  blackguard  religion.”  He  then  rose,  stepped  into  his  chariot, 
:od  drove  away.’  p.  9. 

Bv  this  gtMiilfinan,  young  Murphy  was  plaeril  in  the 
counting  huuso  of  an  eniiiuMU  nu'rehant  of  Co  k,  whore, 
iliaugli  not  over  fond  of  Ins  occnpatio.i,  oor  much  ilalighti'd 
with  iiis  prospects,  he  says  lu*  applioil  hiinsv  lf  wifli  the 
'4n*atcst  asssuluity  to  the  acquisition  of  increantilc  k*i  wi^dge 
and  liahiw,  ri'solvcd  to  (jualify  hmist'lf  ’,\<  soon  ;i.s  »M»..sihlo 
tor  some  uirlerlaking  that  should  exe.upt  liim  fro  i  tint 
irksomeness  “1  dependence  on  any  one,  hnt  es|ieeiall\’  on 
unce  hreiich.  Hut  the  assislanee.  ol  this  same  ingraeions 
personage  was  lu'cessary  in  the  lust  iiisianee,  as  tmroihirtnry 
to  any  plan  ot  inde[)endenee ;  and  it  was  of  eoiirs*'  that 
len  eousu.ted  and  urged  on  the  sulijeet  In*  *vr)o|  |  assmuc 
13  dictate  the  plan  itself.  Accordingly ,  in  .insv\er  to  the 
application  of  Murphv  and  his  inothi-r,  the  young  man  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  prepare  for  going  to  dainaiea,  to  he  eni- 
plovcil  on  an  estate  there.  He  was  convinct\l  tins  would  be 
the  d  structio!)  of  his  health,  probably  <4’  his  life,  and  had 
liis  mother’s  s;hk lion  to  refuse  coinpiianee,  winch  ‘  (lisol)c- 
dieiice’  so  enraged  the  old  gentleman  that  he  would  never 
sec  him  afteiwaivls,  ami  made  no  mention  of  him  in  his  will; 
notwithstanding  that,  to  convince  this  worthy  rehitive  that 
idleness  hail  not  been,  as  he  had  chosen  to  tnkti  it,  the 
motive  of  noti-eompliance,  the  young  man  had  placed  himself 
in  a  mercantile  hou>e  in  London,  and  coniincted  Inmself, 
he  says,  with  exemplary  propriety  for  sevoral  years.  The 
only  henetit  the  gentleman  conferred  on  his  nephew  was  one 
he  could  not  help;  he  served  as  a  basis  for  some  of  the 
riJiculons  eharacters  in  Murphy’s  comedit*s. 

At  length,  about  the  age  of  thr('e  or  four  and  twenty, 
*l‘is  imprisoned  bel  esprit,  like  Asmodeus  escaping  from  Ins 
**4riht'n  jar,  made  Ins  wav  out  of  the  com  ting-house,  to 
•"♦‘turn  to  it  no  mort*,  rambh*d  over  the  town,  and  sud¬ 
denly  found  himsi‘if  in  the  iii'dst  of  a  gang  f)f  wits,  players, 
and  v\e  suppose*  rakes,  that  frequented  >fveral  coffee-houses 
I  ^  uvtMit  Garden  and^at  Temple  bar.  He  hololy  roniinenr<*d 
*  publication  of  periodical  essays,  under  ttie  title  of  the 
brdy\  iiii)  Journal,  which  he  continued  with  a  flattering 
success  for  ne.irly  two  years,  dining  which  |>erioil  his  talents 
much  invigorated  through  the  necessity  of  great  ex- 
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which  he  did  not  excel ;  for  he  was  coarse  and  unfair,  and  drew  c»i.  H 
caturri.  But  he  entertained  you  more  than  a  closer  mimic.  If  he  had  H 
plied  to  the  B.ir,  and  took  pains  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  it  ii  pro.  H 
b«hlc  he  uould  h;ive  succmled  in  it ;  for  he  was  very  quick  and  dlicfrv  R 
in and  could  relate  the  matenal  occurrences  of  a  delate  in  i’arliament  vitk  H 
wonderful  precision  and  p^'rsplcuity. — II**  was  a  Uid  actor  and  alwayim  l| 
into  farce,  anvi  in  tr.ipedy  he  was  detestable  :  for  whenever  he  aimed  «  H 
expression  he  was  distoited.  His  voice,  face,  and  figure  were  cquiDy  I 
disagreeable.  I 

‘  He  was  always  buying  nngs.  snuff-boxes,  toys.  &c.  which  were  the  || 
go  at  tX|K‘nse  to  him,  and  was  a  bubble  .»t  play. — LJpou  the  w  hole,  hUrde  K 
and  character  would  furn'sh  matter  for  .n  good  farce  with  an  instructin  I 
moral.  It  would  shew'  us,  th.it  paits  and  t.ilents  are  of  little  use  withoot  I 
prudence  tr  viiiue  ;  anti  th  it  tia.slies  of  wit  and  humour  give  only  a  mo.  I 
mentary  pleasure,  but  no  toliil  entciiainment.’  pp.  4Sl— iSS.  B 

‘  He  rmti'd  t.'harlton-house,  the  family-sent  in  Worcestershire,  whw  E 
he  lived  in  some  splendour  tor  alwut  a  year  and  a  half.  During  h  8  mag*  H 
nificcnce  there,  he  incited  bis  oM  schoolmaster,  i\ir.  Miles,  to  ijine  uiih  B 
him,  V. bo,  admiiing  b's  serv  ce  of  plate,  and  well  furnislud  side  bo  rd,  H 
very  mnuivntl*  asked  Mr.  Loote  what  it  might  cost.  Indeed,  says  he,  I 
1  know  not,  but  sure  I  am,  I  shall  so  n  know  what  it  will  bring.*  p.  431. 

Hut  vvi*  slioiral  brii'tiv  noiit  e  a  Irw  paiiiculars  of  the*  life  of 
Mr.  Murphv.  H»‘  stair’s  lu*  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1727,  i 
vear  or  two  In’torr*.  iiis  father  was  lost  ai  sea,  in  a  voyage  for 
Aineiica.  Ilisiiiotber  rinnoved  t(»  London  :  and,  if  there  be  ant 
meaning  m  a  joke  of  hi>  about  her  going  to  ina.ss,  would 
no  sernple.s  i»n  a  leligions  aeeount  in  sending  him  lo  he  cdu* 
call’d  at  Sf.  Omcr’s,  whiiher  he  uiMii  at  the  at;e  of  ten,  and 
where  be  inndr  very  r.^piil  advaiu’es  in  classical  literaiurf, 
and  passed  six  years  so  ngreeahly,  that  he  always  recolleited 
thul  peiiud  as  the  ha|‘pnst  of  Ir.s  life,  lie  had  a  maternal 
uncle,  ol  the  name  of  Jellery  French,  a  memht  r  of  Par¬ 
liament,  who  took  on  hiir.self  snmething  like,  the  churactrr 
ot  |KUron  lo  Aiihnr,  ami  an  eldi  r  brother,  and  exercised  lot 
a  wlnli  Hgooddialot  tlie  amhority  of  that  character,  ouiil- 
ting  only  the  hcne'clence.  Nothing  could  have  been  lesi 
fortunately  adapted  for  acting  in  that  capacity  to  young 
men  of  spirit  and  talent  than  this  W  est  liuiia  (ilanter,  and  | 
reprcseiiiaiiv  c  of  a  rotten  horoiigli,  w  ho  appears  to  hare 
been  crabbed,  capricious,  stingy,  and  in  every  re  pect  il- 
libt’ral.  Air.  M.  relates  an  interview  and  dialogue  with  ihk 
uncle,  to  whom  he  was  iniroiiuced  soon  after  his  return  fro® 
St.  Oiner’s, 

•  He  ta'kcd  w'  th  me  for  some  time  about  indifferent  things,  .ind  thra 
repeating  a  line  from  Virgil  asked  me  if  1  could  construe  it.  1  told  bi* 

I  h.  d  the  wholv'  AF.neid  by  heart.  He  made  me  repeat  ten  or  a  doxc* 
linei,  and  ihtn  s.iid,  “  If  I  had  fifty  acres  of  land  to  plough,  and  can 
get  two  labouring  men  to  work  at  tw  o  acres  per  day,  how  many  days  w® 
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itttketo  do  the  whole?’’  ‘‘  Sir!”  said  I,  starint^  at  him;  “Can’t  you 
jfiwer  that  question  ?’’  said  he;  “Then  I  would  not  ^iv  ’  a  farthin^r  for 
ill  vou  kno  e  Get  Cocker’s  Arithmetic;  you  may  buy  it  for  a  shillinjr  at 
inyitali,  and  mind  me,  youn^  man,  did  you  ever  hear  Muss^  while 
vouwas  abroad  ?”  “  Sir,  I  did,  like  the  rest  n|  the  boys.”  “  Then,  mark 
luy  words;  let  me  never  hear  that  you  to  a^ain,  it  is  a  mean, 

^ggarly,  blackguard  religion.”  He  then  rose,  step|H*d  into  his  chariot, 
iod drove  away.’  p.  9. 

By  this  gfiH Ionian,  yonnjr  Murphy  was  plact'd  in  the 
counting  luniso  of  an  cmiiuMit  mere  hant  of  Co  k,  when*, 
ihaiigh  not  ovcT  fond  of  Ins  occnpalio.i,  nor  niin-li  d. ‘lighted 
with  his  prospects,  ho  says  In*  a|»plii*d  himsidf  wifh  the 
•^matost  assNidiiiiy  to  the  aor^nisition  of  niorcantilo  kn  wi  'dge 
and  hal)il'>,  rosolvod  to  (piHlify  hnnsi*ll  as  mxin  as  •Mi..sihlo 
tor  sonu*  nil  lerlaking  that  should  I'XOiUpt  hnn  fm  i  the. 
irksonuMK'ss  «d  dcpcnih'iice  on  any  one,  hni  rsjK'clall v  on 
uiuM*  Fiviich,  l^nt  the  assistaiue.  ol  this  sanic  iri^racions 
personaLif  nas  necv'ssary  in  the  fiisl  instain  e,  as  mt rodiutory 
to  any  plan  ot  mdcpcndenct* ;  and  it  was  of  conrs-'  that 
u  len  consu.icd  and  urged  on  the  sulijeet  In*  *vnn|  |  assume 
ta  ilictaie  tin:  idan  itself.  Aeeordingly,  in  ansn(*r  to  the 
applieatirm  of  Mnrphv  and  his  mother,  the  vming  man  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  prepare*  tor  going  to  damaiea,  to  he  em¬ 
ployed  on  an  estate  th  ore.  lie  was  cntivineed  tins  woiihl  he 

the  d  strnelion  of  his  health,  prohahly  of  liis  life,  and  had 
his  mother’s  s;hu tion  to  refuse  compiianee,  winch  ‘  disohe- 
dience’  so  enraged  the  old  gentleman  that  he  would  never 
see  him  afterwards,  and  made  no  mention  of  him  in  ins  will; 
notwiihstandi.ig  that,  to  convince  this  worthy  reiative  that 
idleness  had  not  been,  as  he  hail  chosen  to  take  it,  the 
motive  of  non-compliance,  the  young  man  had  placed  himself 
in  a  mercantile  hoii>e  in  lamdon,  and  conflicted  himself, 
he  says,  with  exemplary  propriety  for  several  years.  The 
only  l)»‘iictii  the  gentleman  conferred  on  his  nephew  was  one 
he  eoiilvl  not  help;  he  served  as  a  ba^is  for  some  of  the 
ridiculous  eiiaracters  in  Murphy’s  comedies. 

At  length,  ahoni  the  age  of  thr(*i*  or  four  and  twentv, 
imprisoned  hcl  esprit,  like  Asmodens  e.><*aping  from  his 
earthen  jar,  made  Ids  wav  ont  of  tin*  com  tiiig-hon>e,  to 
•■eturii  to  it  no  more,  rambled  over  the  town,  anil  snd- 
deiily  fonnil  himseif  in  ibc  iii’dst  of  a  gang  of  wits,  plavers, 
•uiil  v\e  suppose  rakes,  that  freejnented  seviwai  co|fee-bouse.s 
ni  (  u\eiit  Garden  aml^ai  Temple  bar.  He  bohlly  romiiienri»d 
*  publication  of  periodical  «*ssay'*,  iimier  ttie  title  of  the 
brd>\  Inn  .lournal,  which  he  continued  with  a  flattering 
success  for  nearly  two  diping  which  pcrioil  his  talents 

''^re  much  invigorated  through  the  necessity  of  great  ex- 
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eriioiis  both  in  collectinj^  inalorials  and  in  working  them 
up. — 'I'iu*  dcnnso  and  will  of  nnoU*  delVcry  putting  an  ctjd 
to  all  the  expectations  from  that  (inarter,  which  had  till 
then,  notwithstaiuling  the  said  nncle’s  declaration  of  war,  j 
beeti  entertained,  Mr.  Murphy  put  ati  end  also  to  hij  [ 
journal;  and  took  Ins  IViend  fonte’s  advice  to  seek,  like  I 
him,  a  more  lucrative  <‘mployment  in  ('ovent  Garden, 
wImu*  lu*  set  himself,  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  he  had  ! 
ht  t  n  attending  mass  at  St.  Oim  i’s,  cu’  as  if  he  had  been  I 
uiitn.g  out  a  ‘ee.py  (.f  thi‘  Grt  t  tl,’  in  order  to  sign  it,  for  f 
a  j  It. of  (>f  his  being  a  C  hristian, — to  begrime*  his  visage  1 
anti  intlate  himselt  with  sham  fnrv,  in  order  tt)  come  out  in  tk  | 
chaiat  ter  ot  Oihellt).  lie  came  out  aeetntlingly,  roaring, 
r.nd  Stan  ping,  anti  strangling  his  tiramaiic  wife.  And  when 
he  tlid  so,  it  t!t)es  not  appear  from  any  tiling  here  recorded, 
that  the  sjieelattirs  were  niovt‘d  to  ask,  “  What  is  the  meaning 
ot  all  ihi  r  Is  the  man  icallv  in  a  finituis  passion?  Ihi 
he  hi  en  tlelnded  and  wrought  to  matliuss  by  tliat  ill-lt)oking 
lelli.'^-  they  ehotise  it)  call  lago,  but  who  is  pot  down  hy 
the  name  t»f  liiill,  tir  Mattocks,  or  Foote,  in  his  taylor’s 
account  td  batl  ilcd)ts  ?  Is  that  st)ot  coloured  man  actually 
about  inurtleriug  the  woman  ?  Dili  if  all  this  is,  to  every 
one’s  constant  percepiiv)n,  a  mere  mock  exhibition,  on  what 
principle  are  we  expectetl  to  have  any  one  of  those  feelings 
which  it  woultl  he  natural  to  have  at  sight  of  a  reality 
whicl)  slionid  he  as  tlrcatlful  as  this  pageant  is  essentially 
by  its  mt)ck  tpialily  ludicrtmsr  For  can  any  thing  be  more 
essentially  hidicroiis,  than  that  which  prett^nds  to  claim  from 
us  emotions  of  pity  ami  terror,  on  behalf  ef  certain  persons 
and  actions,  on  the  i^roinid  of  their  b.  ing  such  persons  and 
actions  ris  rre  kno'u'  tlnni  nvt  to  he?  Our  lieing  required  to 
feel  sm  h  emotions  in  rcudiug  a  powerful  tragedy  is  a  totally 
dilVereiit  thing.  I'hcn  imaginaiiuii  can  go  into  the  distance 
of  time  and  place,  and  figure  to  itself  the  true  Alexander 
ami  lloxana,  or  the  supposed  Othello,  Dcsdeinona  and  lagO, 
and  gi\e  them  an  intellectual  reality  cajiable  of  exciting  all 
the  reijuired  emotions.  But  here  certain  real  persons  arc 
hroughi  b’cti^re  our  eyes,  calling  themselves  and  one  another 
by  nau'.is  ot  Moorish  warriors,  Italian  \)rincesses,  and  the 
like:  ami,  while  attending  to  them,  it  is  impossible  to  retire 
into  ilie  imagination,  and  create  and  fix  the  thoughts  and 
alTcctions  upon  that  inielleciiial  reality  ;  at  the  same  ti«Je 
we  cannot  be  for  a  ir.oincnt  beguiled  into  any  feeling  ihtl 
acknowledges  the  persons  before  us  to  be  an  African  hero 
and  his  bride,  d'lius  wc  are  deprived  of  both  the  intel¬ 
lectual  reality  and  the  reality  of  fact.  There  is  no  hero 
or  princess  presented  to  the  mind,  either  by  the  imaginalioo 
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or  the  senses.  There  is,  in  short,  nothiiipj  before  us  but  a 
couple  of  p  ayers,  demanding  our  sympathy)  our  pity,  our 
terror,  for  what  we  know  to  be  a  perfect  sham  ;  the  mode 
of  conducting  which,  as  well  as  our  sympathies  ami  t*‘ars, 
if  they  can  uraw  any  from  us,  will  very  likely  be,  an  hour 
or  two  hence,  the  subject  of  their  ribald  jocularity.” — 
We  say,  we  do  not  find  that  any  questions  and  remarks 
of  this  kind  were  made  by  the  audience  when  old  .leflvry 
Krenclfs  nephew  came  out  as  Othello,  and  therefore  we 
shall  not  make  them  ourselves. 

Some  time  previously  to  his  going  on  the  stage,  he  took 
care  to  make  knowit  his  intention  of  doing  so,  not  without 
some  hope  that  his  relations  by  the  mother's  side  would 
ilcem  it  such  a  disgrace  to  the  family  as  it  would  he 
worth  while  to  adopt  some  handsome  hieasnres  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  to  prevent.  But  they  were  so  goovi  as  to  signify,  hy 
un  eiiiire  silence,  their  perfect  willingness  for  him  to  enlist 
iiiio  the  theatrical  corps — or  succeed  Bamfylde-Moore  Carew 

monarch  of  the  beggars — or  seek  his  fortunes  among  the 
convicts  in  the  plantations— or  follow  any  beckouiog  of 
good  luck — or  obey  any  prompting  of  his  genius,  which 
they  were  resolved  to  hold  in  too  much  respect  to  attempt 
to  controul  under  the  form  of  assistance.  His  contempt 
lor  these  gentry  would  be  confirmed  hy  the  rich  plunder 
he  made  as  General  Othello,  during  two  theatrical  cam- 
jxiigiis,  by  the  latter  of  which  he  cleared  800/.  It  is  con- 
lessed,  however,  that  he  was  nor,  and  would  not  have  be¬ 
come,  a  first  rate  actor;  and  ))erhaps  it  was  this  that  de¬ 
termined  him  so  soon  to  quit  the  stage,  and  apply  to  the 
siuily  of  law.  He  olVered  to  enter  himself  a  student  of 
the  Middle 'remple  ;  but  the  Benchers  of  that  Society  were 
alarmed,  no  doiilit,  at  the  possible  consequences  of  admitting 
a  man  who  had  been  professionally  supporting  false  appear^ 
wices,  who  must  have  uttered  so  many  things  of  which  he 
tlid  not  believe  a  word,  and  had  been  so  busy  about  plots 
and  underplots.  The  same  high-toned  and  ajiprehensive 
'irtue  repelled  him  also  at  Gray’s  Inn.  But  the  gentlemen 
nf  Lincolifs  Inn,  content  to  repose  their  moral  security  on 
the  conscience  and  guardianship  of  I.ord  Mansfield,  who 
took  tile  liberty  to  rccomiueml  Mr.  Murpliy,  and  perhaps 
hoping,  besides,  that  a  man  who  had  personated  Othello 
might  possibly  tjave  acquired  somewhat  of  his  honest  sim¬ 
plicity  of  intention,  and  freedom  from  craft  and  cunning,  ad¬ 
mitted  the  ex-iragi*dian. 

Jn  the  interval,  liowever,  between  these  failures  and  this 
•access,  he  was  employed  in  writing  a  weekly  paper  called 
me  lest,  ‘  an  undertaking  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox,  afterwardi 
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Lord  Hollaud,’  ai  that  time  contending  x'ith  Mr.  Pill  l| 
ilie  a^ccndant  inHuence  in  ‘  fixinjjj  a  Ministry.*  When  liu*  j 
patriotic  question  was  settled,  the  weekly  labours  of  i^  I 
ad\ »)cute,  ol  course,  leruiinatrd.  ‘  This  political  undertaking/  | 
saysliis  biographer,  ‘  appears  to  have  been  his  own  su^igestion,  ll 
and  was  conformahie  to  ihosi*  jirinciples  which  he  thought tb?  | 
most  applicable  to  i!»c  cxisiino  state  of  the  country.*  Itit| 
added  that  ‘  a  ioiig  time  elapsed,  alter  he  commenced  thk  I 
nndi'riakirg,  hi  fore  he  had  an  interview  directly  with  Mr.  I 
Fox.  He  used  to  sciul  his  nianuscritits  for  inspection  to  i  Ij 
small  house  at  the  hack  of  the  public-house,  ar  the  western  r 
corner  of  the  park  of  Holland-house,  on  tlm  Hammersmith  j 
road;  and  from  thence  they  were  reim  nod,  with  insiructiom  F 
for  the  future  pri>ceedings  of  the  wrliei.*  | 

‘  At  length’  (we  now  quote  Mr.  Murphy’s  own  account)  <  I  wai  k.  E 
tiled  to  dine  at  H oil  and -House  *  ‘  Mr.  Fox  was  a  consummate  mute  E 
of  polite  manners,  and  possessed  a  brilliant  share  of  wit.  It  happened,  » 
after  dinner,  that  the  present  Charles  Fox,  then  about  IS  yean  old,  R 
came  home  from  Eton  School.  Ills  father  was  delighted  to  see  him;  1 
and,  “  Well  Charles,”  said  he,  “do  you  bring  any  news  from  Etoof”  P 
— News  !  None  at  all.  Hold  I  1  have  some  news.  I  went  li  I 
Windsor  to  pay  a  fruit  woman  seven  shillings  that  1  owed  her :  the  G 
woman  stared  ;  and  said,  “  Are  you  son  to  that  iliere  Fox  that  is  racraber  | 
for  our  town  “  Yes,  1  am  his  son.”  “  Po,  I  wont  believe  it,  if  jot  1 
were  his  .son,  I  never  should  receive  this  money.”  Mr.  Fox  laughed  | 
heartily;  and,  “  Here  Charles,  here’s  a  glass  of  wine  for  your  story." 
Mr.  Charles  Fox  seemed,  on  that  day,  to  promise  those  great  abilittci 
which  have  since  blazed  out  with  so  much  lustre.’  p.  14. 

'Phis  is  truly  a  iitosi  remarkable  story,  .Tud  tlie  obvious  re* 
flection  suggcstcfl  hy  it  i^,  whet  fine  times  there  must  be  for 
a  country,  when  its  leading  patriots  can  Maugh  heartily’ at 
anecdotes  which  give  them  to  understand  that  their  reputation 
for  honesty,  in  tlie  l(»wesl  sense  of  the  word,  is  such  as  to 
make  it  a  matter  ol  wonder  when  even  any  one  related  to  | 
ilu  m  p  »ys  a  debt.  Such  mirth  is  a  still  more  gratifying  indi¬ 
cation,  whin  the  patriot  can  langh  at  liearing  such  a  story 
waggishly  told  hy  his  own  son  of  13  years  old,  who  is  sedu¬ 
lously  bringing  up  for  a  statesman,  under  the  influence  of 
guc  ll  an  exantple. 

Mr.  Murpiiy  now  j.pplicd  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  in  due  couise  was  railed  to  the  bar.  This  book  gives 
evidence  c'f  much  vi  r>atihty  in  his  taste  and  talents;  hut  it 
nuiy  he  questioned  whether  it  be  within  possibility  tl»at  any 
lu.'tnwho  IS  tir.>t  become  passionately  devoted  to  Shakespetr— 
who  has  thrown  titc  tacultiis  of  his  mind  into  an  order  analogous 
lo  the  arrangements  ol  a  theatre,  and  finds  his'.highest  luxury 
siiJ  power  of  mental  action  in  making  plays,  should  be  equally 
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fnthiis:astic  about  the  Statutes  at  Large  and  Bacon’s  Abridg¬ 
ment,  the  scenery  aF)d  action  of  the  law  courts,  t!ie  canvassing 
of  Jeeds  and  constructing  of  appeals.  Mr.  Murphy  must  have 
had  more  philosophy  than  is  commonly  held  compatible  with 
ific  UMUperament  of  a  poet,  not  to  feel  a  very  great  and  irk¬ 
some  (lilTcrence  between  making  imperial  speeches  for  he¬ 
roes,  and  sparkling  ones  for  wits, — making,  indeed,  t)ic  he¬ 
roes  and  wits  themselves,  and  the  whole  busy  creation  in 
Mch  they  figure  amidst  adventures,  plots,  intrigues,  sur- 
prizt‘s,  disasters,  and  triumphs  ; — and  sitting  on  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Bankrupts— discussing  the  corruptions  of  an  election — 
abetting  *  the  King  against  Joseph  Heath,  for  exercising  the 
trade  of  a  woollen-draper  at  Woburn’ — or  maintaining  against 
one  Waller  a  claim  to  the  ‘  soil  of  the  roatl,’  though  the  claim 
was  made  for  no  less  a  client  than  P'dmund  Burke.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  facts  and  characters 
brought  within  his  view  in  the  sphere  of  his  profession,  would 
afford  some  assistance  to  the  lower  parts  of  his  dramatic  fa¬ 
brications  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  even  in  Westminster- 
Hall  he  would  often  be  in  vigilant  quest  of  the  materials  of 
comedy  and  farce.  Perhaps  tins  contributed  to  retain  him 
thirty  years  in  a  profession  in  which  he  evidently  never 
aspired  at  great  eminence,  and  which  did  not  compensate  by 
more  than  moderate  emoluments  for  its  great  interruptions 
of  more  favourite  employments.  H(Muight  also  like  the  pro¬ 
fessional  character,  as  a  mean  of  keeping  him  more  directly 
within  the  friendly  acquaintance  of  Wedderhurne,  Dunning, 
and  other  eminent  lawyers,  with  whom  he  often  associated. 
Betook  precedence  of  the  whole  fraternity  in  causes  relative 
to  literary  property  and  the  theatres.  In  these  he  felt  a 
strong  interest,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  researches  and 
his  arguments.  But  also  in  the  ordinary  kind  of  causes  he 
held  it,  Mr.  Foot  assures  us,  a  matter  of  duty  to  his  client 
to  use  much  more  diligence  than  is  usual  in  the  profession, 
to  qualify  himself  by  a  full  knowledge  of  the  case.  The 
hiograplier  has  given  an  historical  list  of  the  principal  causes 
m  which  he  was  employed,  with  the  aggregate  of  the  pro¬ 
fits  derived  from  his  professional  labours,  a  sum  somewhat 
uiuJer  eleven  thousand  pounds.  An  unexpected,  and  what 
he  tierhaps  justly  deemed  unfair  prec'edcnce,  given  to  one 
of  his  juniors  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Thurlow,  decided 
him  to  retire  from  the  bar  in  ITSS,  and  devote  the  vvholc 
remainder  of  his  life  to  more  agreeable  occupations.  Among 
these  was  the  preparing  for  the  press  of  his  translalioti 
of  Tacitus,  on  which  he  had  employed  his  intervals^  of, 
IciMire  for  inatiy  years,  always  ‘  considering  it  as  a  work 
"inch  was  to  crown  his  literary  fame  in  the  latter  period 
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of  his  life.*  Few  translations  tliercfore  were  ever  so  seds. 
loiisly  matured  It  seems  the  work  was  not  permiufd 
hy  the  puhlisher  to  he  very  profitahle  to  llie  author.  In 
applause,  however,  it  raised  him  a  llatterinjr  tribute,  from 
some  of  the  highest  judges  of  literary  merit  ;  among  the  rest, 
Kdmund  Ihiike — a  very  curious  aiul  discrintinattvc  criilcil 
letter  from  whom  to  Mr  M.  is  jjiven  in  this  volume.  The 
translation  of  Sallust,  ‘  wiili  the  first,  socomi,  anil  third  Caia. 
linarians  of  Cicero,’  was  published  from  bis  manuscripts  after 
his  death,  ihoneh  it  had  been  finished  several  years  before. 
Mr.  Murphy  died  in  June,  1805,  inthe'iSih  year  of  his  aije, 
having  survived  almost  all  the  di.stinjrui.slied  men  of  hit 
ac()uaintance ;  uhich  included  some  of  the  gieatest  tab  lUs  of 
the  pericnl  :  it  is  enough  to  name  Johnson,  Hurke,  and  Dun¬ 
ning.  T  his  last  was  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  The 
following  curious  notices  of  him  deserve  to  be  transcribed. 

•  Mr.  Dunning  and  Mr.  Murphy  sometimes  retired  to  Wimbledon, 
w.herc  the  former  had  a  house,  a  fine  garden,  and  a  hot-house,  which  he 
saw  so  seldom  that,  upon  l)Oth  their  calculations,  it  was  found  that  it 
cost  a  hundred  pounds  a  visit.  Having  less  to  do  than  Mr.  Dunning, 
Mr.  M.  used  to  go  to  his  ch.imlier8  in  the  hours  of  business,  where  he 
has  seen  Mr.  Lloyd  Kenyon  returning  and  receiving  opinions.  One  time 
Mr.  Kenyon  asked  Dunning  for  a  frank  to  a  relation  in  North  Wales, 
Dunning  gravely  wrote  him  one,  directed  to  his  relation  in  North  Wales, 
near  Chester.  Mr.  Kenyon  threw  down  the -paper,  and  said,  “Take 
your  franks,  Mr.  Dunning  ;  I  will  accept  no  more  from  you.”  Mr. 
Dunning  got  bs-tween  him  and  the  door  and  pacified  him. 

‘  Mr.  Dunning  having  business  in  the  West  of  England,  gave  Mr. 
Mur}>hy  a  seat  m  his  carriage,  .ind  in  his  way  called  on  Lord  Chatham 
at  burton  Pynsent.  Mr.  Murphy  wished  to  be  taken  up  at  the  next 
stage,  and  to  leave  Mr.  Dunning  to  call  alone  on  his  Lordship,  as  he 
had  formerly  conducted  a  political  contest  against  him :  but  Mr.  D. 
would  not  part  with  him :  and  they  drove  up  to  the  house  while  it 
poured  torrents  of  rain,  and  there  \n  ere  large  sheets  of  water  round  the 
house.  Mr.  Dunning  left  Mr.  M.  in  the  chaise.  But  Lord  Chatham 
came  soon  to  Mr.  Murphy,  and  without  the  least  ceremony  told  him  that 
“  he  should  not  remain  as  an  enemy  at  his  gate,”  and  on  the  chaise 
door  bring  opened  he  added,  “  This  is  kind  of  you  !  You  sec.  Sir,  I 
am  confined  here  by  inundations  like  Noah  in  his  ark.” 

•  Mr.  M.  used  to  say,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  natur;;!  logician,  it 
was  Mr.  Dunning.  When  he  was  in  his  happiest  mood,  a  speech  of  his 
that  look  only  halt  an  hour,  would  embrace  all  the  arguments  con- 
uioed  in  his  opponent *s  of  two  hours.  But  yet  he  .agreed  th;  t  it  re¬ 
quired  the  utmost  attention  to  follow  him.  His  mind  labou  ed.  He 
had  all  the  while  movement  ol  the  he.id,  a  grinding  of  his  lower 
law.  and  a  certain  singuKir  cast  of  countenance.  There  was,  besides,  a 
hutkiorss  in  hii  throat,  which  constantly  moved  him  to  make  use  of  an 
fodcavour  to  clear  it :  this  was  fiui  produced  as  a  mcoul  cxcitcmcntf 
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Ijci  ifterwards  became  a  habit,  whenever  his  subject  demanded  any  cx- 
tfjordinary  exertion. 

»  A  short  time  after,  Mr.  D.  was  created  Lord  Ashburton  :  when  he 
awoke  one  morning,  and  heard  the  servant-maid  in  the  next  chamber,  he 
orJenNl  her  to  undraw  the  curtains.  He  asked  her  what  it  was  o'clock? 
She  told  him  “  it  was  late.*’  “  Why  then,  undraw  the  curtains.”  “  They 
air  undrawn,”  she  said.  He  still  thought  otherwise,  and  desired  hi» 
nlet  to  be  called.  'Fhe  valet  confirmed  the  maid’s  report,  and  it  was 
cot  till  then  that  his  Lordship  found,  that,  by  a  paralytic  stroke  he  had 
been  deprived  of  his  eye-sight,  without  the  least  sensation  of  pain. 

•  Soon  after  this  calamitous  visitation,  Mr.  Murphy  was  with  him  at 
his  house  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  when  the  name  of  Colonel  Barrd  was 
announced  ;  and  he  was  led  in,  by  a  guide,  as  blind  at  the  noble  person 
to  whom  his  visit  was  directed.  These  two  eminent  }K'rsons  were 
among  the  strongest  opponents  of  Lord  North’s  Administration  ;  and 
Lord  Nonh  also,  almost  at  the  very  same  period,  experienced  tlie  me¬ 
lancholy  approach  of  the  privation  of  his  sight.’  p.  F2(>. 

There  arc  pe.iiiaus  in  this  costly  volume  some  very  few 
things  as  entertaining  as  this  extract.  Hut  we  must  say  that 
the  larger  proportion  of  it,  besides  heing  utterly  nin'Iess, 
will  not  even  he  in  the  smallest  degree  amusing  except  to 
thf  lovers  of  theatrical  history  :  and  in  order  to  its  being  .so 
even  to ///rwi,  they  must  be  capable  of  being  interesteil  by 
the  smallest  matters  of  that  small  kiiul  of  history.  Murphy’s 
partnership  with  Samuel  Foote  in  the  maiiagemont  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  theatre — his  negociations  with  managers  about  this  and 
the  other  play  or  faree — his  quarrels  and  reconciliations,  and 
quarrels  again  atid  reconciliations,  with  (»arrick — the  fracas 
between  Sir.  M.  and  Mrs.  Ahiiigton — the  masses  of  state 
papers  between  these  belligerent  or  pacified  powers  — the  as¬ 
siduous  tutoring  of  a  country  romp  into  an  actress — the  file 
of  prologues  and  epilogues — the  silly  verses  about  Lovely 
Jenny  and  Little  Betsy — the  large  quantity  of  letters  between 
a  smart  brother  of  Mr.  Murphy  and  a  number  of  tfie  bucks 
and  fribbles  of  lliose  times — the  regrets  of  Harry  Woodward, 
'^hen  near  death,  that  he  could  not  finish  the  glories  of  his 
ntortal  career  by  acting  Dashwou’d  in  one  cif  Murphy’s  co¬ 
medies  ; — such  things  as  thohe  having  found  a  historian  to 
cJthibii  (hem  with  all  imaginable  seriousness,  it  is  not  for  us 
^  say  they  will  not  find  interested  readers  too  ;  for  there 
certainly  are  persons  that  seldom  think  of  the  state  of  Europe, 
otthe  state  of  England,  or  ofShe  brevity  and  proper  use  cf 
life  ;  but  we  earnestly  wish  that  as  such  people  are 
CTcry  day  departing,  they  may  never  be  replaced  by  an  equal 
number  of  the  same  order. 


Art.  II.  The  Book  of  Job ;  translated  from  the  Hebrew^  bytbel* 
Miss  Elizabeth  Smith ;  With  a  Preface  and  Annoutions,  &:c 

( C>,ntinued  fromp,  672.^ 

J-JAVING  in  oiir  last  number  entered  into  the  genen 
merits  aiul  demerits  of  the  version  before  us,  in  regir. 
to  idiomatic  style,  and  lirammatical  precision,  it  remii> 
bn*  \\%  to  offer  a  few  specimens  of  the  more  remarkahlt 
cliani;es  from  the  bible-version  wltich  the  fair  writer  proposes; 
and  to  take  a  lirief  survey  of  the  editor’s  subjoined  noi6 
in  support  or  disapprobation  of  such  variations. 

We  cannot  avoid  noticing;,  before  \vc  proceed  farther, 
one  olrservation  of  Dr.  Randolph’s,  uhich  appears  to  h»T( 
been  ha'/a»(b  d  far  too  hastily.  ‘  I'hrough  the  whole  court 
of  her  remarks  and  alterations,  she  never  alludes  to,  and/ 
titn  confiilt  nt,  never  saw  any  olh(?r  version  hut  (than)  that  of  oor 
bible.’  (Tref.  p.  xiii.)  On  what  this  confulence  is  foiindec 
we  know  not;  but  if  it  simply  refer  to  her  never  alludini 
to  anv  authority  she  has  copied,  he  might  as  well  Iiitc 
said  that  she  had  never  seen  Mr.  Parkhursi’s  lexicon:  for 
although  nearly  half  (perhaps  more  than  halQ  the  propose: 
alterations  are  derived  verbatim  from  this  volume,  there  it 
no  m»te.  of  allusion  in  any  place.  We  believe  she  was  io 
possession  of  Stock’s  version  from  various  synonymous  ren* 
tlerings;  as  Ch.  xxxb  10. 

‘  And  instead  of  barley,  aconite: 

which  in  a  note  >he  explains  to  be  ‘  nightshade.’  Dr.  StoeW 
version  is, 

'  And  in.stead  of.biirlcy,  the  nightshade.* 

Sot'h.  XXX.  'jy,  iitstead  of  oxi'ls  ns  in  the  bible  version.  Dr.  ' 
Stock  has  tlangh’ers  (d  srreeclnn^  aitd  in  a  snhjoincti  j 
note  “  a  <ommo'>  epiinet  tor  c.v//7(7/cv.”  Miss  Smith  hi.' 

‘  dan^httTs  of  zi/rt/z  >// ;’  and,  in  a  snbjoined  note  ‘  daugh¬ 
ters  ot  lannmt  tion, — ilu' — So  agaiti  in  Ch.  xxxiii.  2*. 
Sto<  k, — “  W'h.rt  was  straiirht  I  have  ero(  kvned  Miss  Smith, 
— ‘  I  have  crooked  the  straight.’  See  also  thesub^e. 

cpient  n»'i*  tM»  (  h.  i\  o. 

.■\gain  :  t'h.  .\!i.  'JJ.  In  onr  common  vc'rsicm,  ‘‘  and  sorrow 
is  tnrnevl  into  jo\  ii.-iore  lni>i  in  Mi^^  Smith’s, 

*  And  {.anting  dances  before  him.’ 

k^pon  wlneh  we  bavi*  ihe  todowifig  in)u*  hv  tlie  editor. 
‘This  IS  a  sir^iibir  iipri^'^wn  to  denote*  th«*  terror  his  ap- 
pro.u  h  ins|)ires.  fiiinim  ,  ur  taininess,  !»v  a  hold  person¬ 
ification,  IS  supposed  to  exult  at  the  power,  llie  presence  cf 
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tlie  crocoililc  enables  her  to  exert  over  the  strenp^ih  of  man. 
As  soon  as  incfi  see  liio)  they  immediately  faint.’ 
i  UV  agree  with  tlie  learneif  editor  that  ilie  above  is  ‘  a 
iln){ular  expression;’  so  sm^ulaVy  that  it  appears  to  us  al¬ 
most  impossible  ibat  any  two  interpreters,  unaetjuainted  willi 
each  other,  could  have  employeil  it  to  express  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  original.  \  et  in  Dr.  Stock  tlic  passage  is  ren- 
iiereJ  til  us: 

‘  And  before  him  dascsth  swooning.* 


Upon  whicli  Dr.  Sloe!;  gives  us  tlie  following  note:  /The 
‘ occasioned  by  fear  is  here  personified,  and  repre- 
*  fcnted  as  marching  with  exultation  before  the  monster.’ 

>  Dr.  Slock  is  the  only  translator  who  h:ul  liitherto  rendered 
the  lonn  pn  danceth  ;  a  bold,  and  somewhat  doubtful  sense  ; 
and  he  is  nearly  the  only  one  who  bad  rendered  nan-) 
“swooning  or  faintness.”  Schultens  for  this  last  has  anx- 
iftus;  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  timor ;  Dagnimis  (/o- 

ilor ;  St,  J  rom  c^c>7r;s-;  Junius  atnl  Tremcllitis,  and  Piscator, 
md'ror  ;  the  Alexandrian  version  ('(kstvuction  ; J  that  of 

Aquihi  iKXifxix  ffaininej,  Tlie  Spanisli  traijslator  Iniis  de  Leon 
follows  cliielly  the  Alexandrine  copy,  and  gives  us 

Y  ante  8US  faces  va  Asolamiento, 
i  And  DESTRUCTION  gocth  before  his  face, 

Wc  have  quoted  tliesc  ditferent  senses  to  show,  with  Dr. 
Randolph  himself,  that  the  phrase,  faint or  “  iuwii- 
tV,  dunceih"  is  indeetl  a  singular  expression,  and  by  no 
means  obvious  to  a  translator ;  and  to  indicate  the  source 
from  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  Miss  Smith  must  have 
derived  it. 

We  do  not,  liowcver,  say  that  such  coincidences  arc  full 
pi'oofs,  though  they  might  be  multiplied  to  a  very  considcr<d)lu 
number ;  but  they  at  least  render  it  highly  probahlcy  especially 
considering  that  Dr.  Stock  bad  at  this  time  but  just  translated 
this  very  work,  that  liis  version  was  a  tliemc  of  very  gene- 
t/l  conversation,  and  that  the  comprehensive  mind  of  Mis.s 
i'miih  was  athirst  for  information  of  every  kind. 

Rut  though  we  cannot  speak  with  full  decision  upon  this 
subject,  in  regard  to  Dr.  Stock’s  translation,  we  submit  to  our 
teiders  that  we  may  do  so  with  respect  to  both  Scott’s  and 
Grey’s :  while  if  Miss  Smith  were  at  ail  acquainted  with  Scott, 
*bc  must  necessarily  have  been  so  with  Schultens,  Michaclis, 
Heath,  and  almost  every  respectable  annotatof^nd  translator 
I  interior  to  himself,  in  consequence  of  his  copying  their  obser¬ 
vations, 

In  Miss  Smith  Cli.  xxxviii.  14.  we  have  the  following  line. 

*  It  18  changed  as  clay  by  the  feal.’ 

3S 
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In  Scott  it  runs  thus  : 

“  It  (the  earth)  changed  as  clay  hy  the  seal.’* 

This  poculiur  reading  retjuires  some  explanation.  Ak 
iience  in  Mi»s  Sii»ith,  wo  lind  the  following  note.  ‘It's 
tlianged.  In  the  dark,  it  was  as  clay  without  impressioa; 
the  light  shewing  all  the  objects,  the  earth  seems  as  if  newh 
stampc  I  hy  a  seal.’ — In  Mr.  Scott  the  same  note  occurs ui 
del*  the  foilouing  form:  ‘  During  the  darkness  of  the  nigh 

*  the  earth  is  a  perfect  blank  :  in  which  state  it  resembles  iht 
‘  clay  that  has  no  impression.  But  the  morning  light  failint 
‘  upon  the  eartli,  innumerable  objects  make  their  appearance 
‘  upon  it :  it  i>  ilien  changed,  like  clay  which  has  recehw 

*  il.e  stamp  of  the  seal.  'I'hus  1  understand  this  elegant  si  I 
‘milr.’ — \\\*.  have  not  room  to  detail  other  passages  of  eqoii 
rcst'inblaiK-t' ;  hut  ihv‘  rt*uder,  who  is  in  possession  of  boti 
work*--,  may  compare  f'h.  vii.  6.  with  the  note  to  each;  Cb. 
xxiv.  lb.  with  the  note  to  each;  C\\.  xxvii.  18.  with 
the  note  to  each,  and  various  others  as  he  proceeds. 

Mr.  Orev's  edition  of  the  original  text,  is  reduced,  h 
we  have  alnxidy  bad  occasion  to  observe,  to  measured  lines 
upon  the  principles  of  Bishop  Hare,  and  accompanied  mth 
a  Latin  version  occasionally  original,  but  in  the  main  ei* 
pressly  an  I  avowedly  copied  from  A.  Schultens.  There  is 
a  very  considerable  peculiarity  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Ilelinnv  text  according  to  Mr.  Grey.  .We  know  so  little  of 
the  poetical  rhyilunus  of  the  original,  as  to  render  it  higblt 
doubtful  whether  many  passages  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  prose  or  poetry.  Many  critics, 
ancl  amongst  these  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Killala,  are  coo- 
vincerl  ‘that  not  the  jisalms  and  the  prophecies  only,  boi 
‘  the  liistorieal  parts  also,  commonly  supposed  to  be  wrlttcfl 
‘  in  prose,  are  in  fact  com])osed  in  verso,  with  no  other 
‘  (lilference  from  the  rest,  l)ut  that  they  want  the  ornaincnt* 

‘  and  holder  features  of  poetry^  :*  And  with  this  view  oftbf 
snhject  he  has  eipially  reduced  every  part  of  the  book  of 
Job  (in  his  translation  of  this  poem)  to  metrical  stanzi^ 
Mr.  Cirey,  on  the  contrary,  conceiveil  that  there  are  ceruio  | 
parts  of  this  hook  which  are  merely  historical  and  intro¬ 
ductory  to  the  rest,  and  which  have  not  the  least  preten¬ 
sions  to  a  metrical  arrangement ;  as  for  instance  the  fir** 
two  chapters — the  opening  of  chapter  xxxii.  which  intrth 
duces  the  speech  ot  Klihu — and  the  close  of  chapter  xlij- 
from  ver.  6.  'The  most  extraordinary  part  of  this  opinion  i* 
that  which  contemplates  the  first  two  chapters  as 
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poetical:  ior  in(ie|H‘fHlontly  of  the  rhythm  itsrif,  upon 
I  nhich  it  is  in  vaio  to  liispnte,  they  have  unspeakahly  more 
,  Claim  to  the  character  of  poetry  than  any  other  part  of 
tbf  They  open  the  work  in  the  grandest  an<l  suh- 

linuM  style  ima*jinahle :  they  introduce  ns  into  another 
fcene  thin<^s :  tliey  pnt  ns  into  possession  of  what,  in 
a  ptH*m  founded  on  mere  fancy,  wonid  he  denominated  its 
mMholoL^v  or  machinery :  they  n*prest'nt  the  Almi^lity  as 
vated  on  his  throne,  aiul  snintnoning,  at  two  distinct  in- 
I  tennis  before  him,  the  ?iiinisters  of  his  providence,  the 
good  and  evil  spirits  tliat  are  allow eil  or  spe«  iaily  com- 
niksioned  to  fulfil  X  his  purposes;  and  as  demanding  an  ac- 
L  count  of  the  minncr  in  which  they  liave  executed  their 
-  mist.  It  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  a  poem  that  commences 
^  will)  so  imicli  hoidiicss  and  suhlinnty  :  and  to  maintain  that 
;  this  is  not  poetry,  and  that  the  mere  routine  of  the 
\  sjiefclies  tliat  ensue,  incomparahle  as  ih(‘y  are,  is  poetry, 
i  i>  ill  our  opinion  to  subvert  tin?  order  of  things,  and 
j  to  contbund  prose  and  poetry  iti  one  undistinguishahlc 
1  ]  ch?os. 


Now  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  any  one  mind  could 
be  so  (onstilnted  as  to  take  such  a  view  of  the  work  he- 
ture  us:  hut  it  is  as  an  unit  to  an  incalcnlalile  series  that 
should  he  found  of  the  same  opinion,  unless  the  second 
sboiild  have  had  an  opportunity  of  being  indiienceii  hy 
the  first.  What  conclusion,  then,  must  our  readers  draw 
when  we  inform  them,  not  only  that  Miss  Smith  has  coni- 

K  coincided  with  this  view  of  Mr.  Grey,  but  that  she 
n,  in  parallel  lines,  with  him  througliout  the  whole 
work:  that  she  has  in  every  part,  rendered  as  prose*,  what  he 
has  rendered  ns  prose,  ami  as  verse  what  he  has  reniicred  as 
'<r>c.  It  is  useless,  after  this,  to  enter  into  local  resem¬ 
blances;  it  is  impossible  not  to  invert  the  incautious  as- 
^rtion  of  her  too  partial  frit'ud,  and  to  nthrm  that  ‘  we  are 
^'onfident  she  has  seen  other  versiotis  than  that  of  the  hible;’ 
^nd  we  have  no  doubt  that  had  her  active  and  valuable 
life  been  spared  till  she  hml  /in i[shei/  the  work  before 
she  would  have  opeiik  admitted  tne  different  aids  to 
^birh  s!ic  has  bemi  indebted. 

One  of  the  most  extrauitlin  r)*  variations  from  the  common 
rnding  occurs  (^h.  i  wliich  in  onr  coinnion  version 
thus;  “  now  there  e. as  a  day  when  THE  sons  oF  odd 
present  them  allies  before  tbe  l-ord  but  which  in 
Miss  .Siii'itli  is  vvriiien  *  And  tlie  day  was  and  THE  sons  OF 
ftkDiTioN  came  to  SE’i  'I Hi  MStLVEs  AOAiN.sT  Jehovah:’  ttiat 
as  explained  in  a  imte  on  Ch.  ii.  I.  where  the  saintt 
passajre  lepratcd,  ‘  they  set  iliemselves  as  pillars — in  a 
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rclicliious,  liosiile  m^iimcr.’  Yot  this  version  Dr.  Randolph  B 

in  his  notes,  ;tp|)roves  aiul  h*stities.  H 

«  Tliis^he  sayO  >*  a  hold  vaiiation  from  the  generally  admitted  senie  ofit  H 
Hebrew  phrase  ;  but  1  am  cc  nvinceil,  after  the  most  mature  consideratioi  H 
that  the  conception  of  the  pass  .ge  is  no  L  ss  just,  than  ii  is  original.  1;  I 
certainly  is  delensiblc  upon  the  strongest  ground,  though  not  precisily  H 
that  wh’ch  the  translator  has  chosen.  In  her  opinion,  that  the  article'  I 
appeal «  no  where  else, /rrryf.xrr/ .n  rr^/m/«r,  except  in  the  (ith  chapter  tt  B 
Genesis,  Mist  Smith  is  rot  quite  correct  This  usage  of  it  is  not  ^.B 
common,  and  particularly  in  I  Samuel  ix.  10,  we  find  D'r.‘:'ltnc'}t  the  iim  B 
of  Con.  It  might,  however,  have  Ix'en  fairly  urged,  that  except  in  tbet  B 
twro  passages,  the  article  is  no  where  applied  in  re^imine  to  these  speci;  I 
words ;  and  that  universally,  C'r.’rx'ID  is  the  expression  used  to  iuos  I 
Tim  sons  ol  (ioD,  thosc,  w'hom  the  New  Testament  calls  born  of  Cots 
Ix’gottcn  again  by  his  word,  and  resembling  their  heavenly  Father  in  thn: 
dispositions  and  actions.  The  emphatic  D  prefixed,  gives  therefore  gw 
weight  to  her  interpretation,  and  more  especially  from  its  being  cxprmii 
used  to  contrast  the  false  gods  with  the  great  Jkhov  ah.  D'n'ritnn  'rr 
Pin  O  give  thanks  unto  the  God  of  all  gods ;  Psalm  exxx.  2.  Tk 
sense  ; hen  will  be,  the  sons  of  perdition,  (viz  )  those  W'ho  from  tbdr 
idolatrous  aj)OStacy,  were  deserving  of,  or  liable  to  perdition,  came  to  r. 
thcmselvesagainst  Jkhov  AH.  And  surely  nothing  can  be  more  draar 
tically  beautiful,  than  the  placing  Satan  at  the  head  of  these  his  apotus 
followers  ;  not  to  mention,  that  the  subsequent  questions,  hast  thou 
tUrtJ  my  servant  Job  ?  whom  tliou  hast  not  been  able  to  seduce  from  ii 
service,  becomes  more  peculiarly  apposite.’  pp.  M-T,  148. 

It  sufticicDt  to  obsevvo,  we  presume,  in  opposition tc 
the  driimatic  beauty  poiiitcil  out  in  this  reading,  that  a 
far  from  any  endeavour  to  take  the  tlirone  of  God  bj 
storm,  ‘  in  a  rebellious  hostile  maimer — at  the  head  of  hii 
apo^tate  followers’ — Satan,  like  every  other  summon^i 
spirit  l)efore  the  throne,  appeared  there  expressly  to  k- 
count  for  Ids  conduct,  and  to  receive  and  obery  the  sub¬ 
sequent  commands  of  the  Supreme  Judge.  At  the  siox 
time,  nothing  can  he  more  monstrous  than  to  derive 
in  the  pre^sent  instance,  from  nSn  “  to  he  faint,  languk. 
diseased,  or  disiilVected”  instead  of  from  nVjc  in  the  usual  wiv; 
and  hence  to  form  an  imaginary  substantive  answering  to  p 
diitony  which  after  all  it  could  not  fairly  import.  We  vt 
the  more  astonished  that  Dr.  Randolph,  who  is  alive  toib* 
error  upon  which  the  purposed  change  is  founded,  should it^ 
have  aaopted  the  change  itself.  He  voluntarily  proves  th» 
to  he  an  error  by  two  passages  of  an  opposite  Kindj—btf 
supposes  that  not  more  than  these  two  exist.  These 
are  as  good  as  a  dozen,  but  we  could  furnish  him  with* 
dozen  others  if  it  were  necessary. 

Ch.  i.  11.  W’e  have  already  remarked  uponjthe  gross  ip 
•ootistenej  of  rendering  pa  in  V.  5.  blcss^  and  hercaiKi® 
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V.  5.’ Ch.  ii.  curse.  It  is  an  anomaly  of  precisely  llie  same 
nature  as  the  prtM  odin^;  aiul  it  must  teiul  to  destroy  all  confi¬ 
dence  iit  IK  hrew  writ  to  he  informed  that, in  one  instance,  one 
iml  the  same  word  may  mean  iioU  atid  ptrditiouy  and  in  another, 
one  and  the  same  word  hussiu^  nud  cursing.  We  onU  now 
revert  to  ilte  passajj;e  to  observe  that  the  learned  editor,  with  the 
5.11110  caiulonr  he  exhibits  in  the  preceding  passage,  admits 
the  erroneous  const  met  ion  <if  his  very  excellent  friend, 
and  inclities  to  tin*  opinion  that  it  uuy  he,  and  therefore 
ouiiht  to  be,  in  every  instance,  rendered  in  the  former 
kTise. 

*  These  directly  opposite  significations  of  the  word  *p3  have  given 
rise  to  a  curious  anomaly  in  a  modern  language  ;  the  word  sr^nen 
which,  in  German,  invariably  signifies  to  bless,  and  is,  throughout  the 
Bible,  as  invariably  applied  to  oxj'l.iin  the  Hebrew  term  in  in  holy 
nnaning,  follows  it  also  in  its  dt  vi  aion  from  it  ;  and  the  dictionaries 
tfll  us,  upon  the  credit  ot  tiirsc  six  passages,  that  it  sometimes  signifies 
lo  cunt.  It  would  sound  haishiy  in  our  e.irs,  if  the  same  fibi'iiy 
had  bc*fn  taken  with  our  language  ;  that  tin*  word  >'Uss  hau  he^n  in¬ 
discriminately  used  ;  and  when  Johnson  had  told  u;>,  that  in  that  passage* 
it  had  a  directly  opposite  signification.'^ 

Wc  .should,  it)  such  cast*,  have  as  nuicli  (iiscrcditf  li  Johnsou’s 
opinion,  as  wc  do  that  of  any  Geriiian  icxicouruphrr  who 
will  undertake  to  aflirin  that  se^fnen  evt  r  mc^ns  to  curse:  and 
all  that  can  he  collected  from  the  (German  rctulering  is, 
tliat  the  translators  by  confining  ihcm-cives  to  one  and 
the  same  term  in  their  translation,  shew  obviously  that  they* 
attached  hut  one  and  the  same  meaning  to  tlie  original 
word.  Scf^cUy  indeed,  the  Gi  rman  substantive  from  which 
the  verb  se^ntti  is  derived,  imports  not  only  a  hlesMu^y  but 
occasionally  a  charuiy  an  enchautmenty  a  spell y  a  sor'ctnjy  and 

of  course  sometiiing  in  opposition  lo  a  blessing.  But  th  *se 

derivations  arc  ch  ar  and  succe.ssive  ;  so  are  the  opposite 
consecration  :\\u\  execration  in  the  Latin  U'nu  sucety 
and  onr  own  synonym  devote  or  devoted:  and  even  those 
of  the  Hehrew  may  he  followed  up  by  a  similar  clue. 
Some  such  words,  possessed  of  antagonist  sigmlications, 
each  indirectly  issuing  from  the  other,  are  to  he  met 

'^ith  in  all  languages:  but  is  not  one  of  :mcli 

words:  there  is  no  possible  chain  by  wliich  the  contradic¬ 
tory  sense  of  blessing  and  cursing  can  be  erjually  refeired 
toil. 

Ch.iv.20.  ‘  Because  they  are  not  made  for  continuance  they  p  rish/ 

*  In  this  ingenious  and  quite  new  construction,  the  translator  haf 

^ocfd  a  very  superior  taste  and  judgement.  By  uniting  to 

^  participle  D'UTQ  fhe  has  avoided  the  error  into  which  all  our 
•onuneDU^urs  have  fallen,  by  joining  it  to  n3Ki  and  who  have  thu« 
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bci*n  obliged  to  supply  a  word,  to  make  out  the  meaning:  Thft 
furith  eU  >  Mi->‘  m  witnout  nv.n’s  puttinr  it  to  W.  ; 

or,  as  our  \ersion  ers  ii,  without  any  f  :  wl.ereai  by 

comb'ning  rvi'’  ^vi’h  ZTw  the  si-nse  is  thr  bviier.  and  word 
word  rendered  uit.i  the  most  gianiniatical  u  curacy/’ 

\W  admit  the  mgcitiiry  (d  ibis  im*v\  t  oiisiruction :  but 
it  is  taiil()!t»^ieiil,  and  ii.uK’Cfssarv.  "I'lie  coiumon  iiuerprt. 
latio»i  docs  not  ah^oliiudy  ii'.jii  iv  tin*  sii|  |>ly  oT  any  wori 
to  giv«*  it  a  uuMiiiHLi,  nor  th»cs  propi  ily  ^poaking,  sij». 

•  »i'i  1.  I  i  ‘  1  .1  i‘. 


tn 
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nifv  bdcaui^r.  'TIk*  l.icral  rt*  ti*  ri»»g,  ami  tn  llio  order  of 
ilic  uor(i>,  is,  Iin|)i  ic’Cj)ttl>l\  ('viilioin  tioiicc  or  pcicepton) 
llicy  arc  Tor  c'  cr  coti  aiming." 

Ch.  fi.  G.  *  Will  tl'.e  insipid  be  eaten  because  there  Is  no  salt  ? 

I>  there  any  taste  in  the  drivel  ot  dreams  r 

Upon  the  tiist  line  ul  this  conpLl  Dr  Kandulpli  observes 
very  io>ily, 

*  This  construction  Is  not  quite  correct.  Miss  Smith  evidently  wiiha 
to  pieserv  the  force  of  "‘I’l  wl'.lch  clearly  implies  causation.  It  had 
been  Ivtti  r  therefore  to  have  put  it  thus  :  Can  one  e..t  what  is  insipid 
from  want  of  salt  ?  thus  coui  ling  the  want  of  salt  w'ith  the  insipidity 
occasioned  by  that  w.int.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse  xh{‘ drivel  if 
ilrrams,  is  derived  f»om  Paikhur^t;  vid.  his  Dictionary  on  c'^ru  It 
is  certainly  no  very  favourable  amcndjitentj  but  Schultens,  who  supg^rti 
the  idea,  makes  by  far  the  best  dtfence  of  it.  The  labarder  ot  the 
French,  fuidta  et  abiu  da  projerre^  is  a  happy  illustration.’ 

\\*c  may  ‘tdd,  iluil  to  translate  ilius  is  to  dthrl  a'u'olit. 
Our  bihic  V.  r.sioM  iliough  confused  in  the  former  part  cf 
llu*.  couplet,  is  clcarlx  ai.d  nearly  correr  I  in  the  latter. 

Ch.  vlii.  6.  ‘  l^hcy  arc  finished  for*  v'ant  of  thread.* 

Dr.  Kaiulolph  ol)>cr\e.v,  ‘cNidentiv  riglii,  r.ip  is  often  used 
in  this  si'iiso  :  aiul  the  metaphor  of  the  sliuille  is  jircsorved.’ 
To  u.s  It  is  Very  far  from  being  evidimtly  riglil.  But  right 
or  wrong,  Miss  Smilli  is  indelrted  for  ilie  rendering 
to  A.  Sclmluns,  wliose  version  is 

“  Lt  consumnntur  expirante  trama.'* 

And  we  bert?  b.ive  anotiier  proof  «)f  her  being  ac(]nainted  with 
rollaterd  aids,  ami  espee.iaiiv  with  that  of .  Seott,  who  liM 
avtiwedly  copied  the  passage  from  the  Dutch  critic, 
Miss  Smith  probably  rlul  irom  the  former.  \\  by  is  the  h  fltn/, 
oiintted  in  tins  version  ?  Such  omissions,  sometimes  of  reii 
eonsctpienei*,  arc  frecpient. 

(di.  IX.  y  for  our  commoii  rendering — which  maketh 
.\reiurus,  (^rion,  and  Xuv  Pleiades,  and  the  chambers  ot  Utc 
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He  m  koili  ihe  blight,  tne  coKl*  and  tlic  genial  warmth. 

And  j>reiMrcih  the  £tor».-hor.;VS  of  the  sru'h  ;* 

This  wc  ibi'.il'  is  I'bvioU'lv  tiuii*  Dr.  Siock,  whose  version  is 

»*  Who  ii  .iKelh  the  blight,  the  cold,  and  the  warmth, 

And  the  chambers  of  the  south.” 

The  athlitioiu;!  Wv^rdi  and  prepirelh  in  the  new 

trandalion  ate  errors  ol’  coininission.  'riicy  arc  neither  ne¬ 
cessary  iu>r  in  the  original.  Dr.  llnuioljili  does  nut  aliitgciher 
rpprove  of  this  ehuntre  from  the  comnioii  text.  We  al¬ 
together  chsapptovc  of  tt, 

Ch.xiii.  S.  ‘  1  desire  earnestly  to  speak  to  the  Almighty, 

I  should  rejoice  to  reason  with  God.* 

In  a  siibjoinetl  note  the  fair  aiUhor  proposes  another 
version,  and  we  copy  it  as  an  additional  proof  that  she 
had  not  settled  her  text. 

*  Nevertheless  I  will  speak  to  the  Almighty, 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  reason  with  God.* 

Wc  pitder  llie  common  version  to  both  tlicsc.  The  <iw(/, 
which  commences  the  second  line  of  the  couplet,  is  here 
also  omitted  as  in  Ch.  vii.  6. 

Ch.  xiv,  13, 14<.  *  So  man  licth  down,  and  shall  not  arise. 

Till  there  be  no  heavens  he  shall  not  be  awakened. 

He  shall  not  be  disturbed  from  his  sleep. 

O  that  thou  wouldst  hide  me  in  the  grave ! 

Conceal  me  till  thy  wrath  be  turned  away. 

Set  a  mark  on  me  and  remember  me  !* 

We  like  the  whole  of  this  rendering  except  ^  set  a  mark ^ 
for  which  wc  would  sttbstitvuc  the  common  reailinc:.  And 
wc  agree  with  Dr.  Uafulol))h,  that  ‘  it  seems  scarcely 
po-^dhle  for  words  to  paint  more  heautifnily,  or  more  strottgly , 
a  belief  and  hope  in  a  future  resurrection  and  judgement: 
wd  yet  strange  to  tell,  this  passage  has  been  adduced  ia 
direct  proof  of  the  contrary.’ 

Ch.  XV.  31.  ‘  Let  him  not  trust  in  prosperity,  being  deceived. 

For  his  palm  trees  shall  be  vanity 

We  do  not  apf)rovc  of  the  alteration  in  the  first  line, 
i>ut  there  is  an  orientalism  in  the  second  which  pleases  us, 
4ud  the  text  will  licar  it. 

Ch.xvi.  19.— 21.  ‘  Yet  now  behold!  in  heaven,  is  my  witness. 

And  he  who  knoweth  my  actions,  on  high  : 

My  mediator,  my  friend. 

To  God  his  eyes  drop  tears. 

And  he  pleadeth  for  man  with  God, 

As  the  son  of  mao  for  his  friend.* 
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Upon  this  passage  the  leanicJ  editor  tavoiirs  us  with  the 
follo\\iiig  note. 

‘For  the  sin^’.ularlv  beautiful,  and,  nte  add  literal  version  cf 
thii  passage,-  Miss  Smith  is  jMrtly  injehted  to  Mi*.  Parkhurst ; 
unless  til  *  coriectiHSS  of  ti  e  tran*  Iritiou  be  disputed,  it  doubtKs,  co^ 
tains  another  explicit  avowal  ot  Job*'  trust  anri  coimdence  in  a  Rt. 
deemer,  vho  was  to  come,  miglity  to  save.  One  c.W|>tion,  hot. 
ever,  nvjsi  be  n»-de,  (unless  she  read  )  hnal  for  ')  tc'  htr  ch.ngii;^ 
the  jierson  «  1  the  possessive  pronoun  ;  whicii  in  contnrniity  t  >  gramT’.a* 
and  j^riinps  in  point  ot  taste,  h.  d  better  remain  unaltered  ; 
my  mediator  vr  advoe.*te,  ny  friend  ;  and  wliy  renrh'r  ir'”  terminut-Dg 
with  tl.e  same  pronoun,  his  ejf  St  an.l  whicii  very  wont  also,  ia 
9i!i  Misei  f  the  snccicdin^;  ch..pt' r,  ti  e  justly  li.insl.  tes  rt'.lne  tyi. 
Had  it  not  been  Utter  to  (ione  liie  same  h.re^  for  it  vouki 

not  have  varied  the  act  of  intercession,  hu-  only  the  mode  aud  urgenq 
of  die  suit.  l‘he  whole  tlien  would  read  thus. 

Yet  now  Uhold  !  in  heaven  is  my  witness, 

And  He,  who  knowith  my  actions^  on  high  ; 

My  Mediator — my  I'liend — 

To  Gun  mine  t-yc  droppeth  tears, 

(/.  r.  I  t^our  foith  niy  lamentations  to  God,) 

And  lle(vid.  my  Mediator)  plcadeth  for  man,’ &c. 

The  looseness  of  ^iiss  .'^ii.iih’s  rendering  is  obvious:  but 
wc  are  afraid  her  Icarncil  friend's  correction,  can  liardiv 
make  it  support  the  high  aiul  important  doctrine  whicii 
ilic  note  glances  at.  Tlie  real  rendering,  allowing  full  forcf 
to  ilie  particle  i,  in  its  different  uieanings  in  different  places, 
is  we  ajiprehend  as  follows. 

Yet  now*  behold  1  my  appi'al  is  to  heaven, 

And  my  witness  is  on  high. 

Dciiders  of  me  arc  my  companions : 

Hut  mine  eye  languisheth  towards  God  ; 

Lven  to  argue,  as  a  mortal  with  God, 

As  die  offspring  of  man  with  his  fellow. 

S,  in  the.  fonrtli  line,  ("'z:'’)  has  the  force  of  3,  as  io 
Joshua  vii.  5.  and  other  places. 

(’ll.  xix.  22.  For  oiir  coininon  rendering,  why  do  ye  per¬ 
secute  me  as  God  r”  wt*  have  lierc, 

‘  Why  do  yc  pursue  me  like  a  deer  ?* 

L'pon  wliich  we  haxethc  following  note  of  the  erudite  editor. 

‘  I  his  translation  is  wholly  inadmissible  ;  and  is  evidently  occasioioi 
by  Miss  Smith’s  leading  *?'{<  for  *r{c ;  \^\\y  do  you  prrsecute  mt  at  GU, 

is  certainly  a  strange  expression  to  apply  to  the  persecutions  of  mar; 
and  Nhss  Smith  is  not  singular  in  her  opinion,  that *ri< here  did  oct 
signi^  GikI,  for  one  ot  the  U’st  rabbinical  commentators,  R.  1  cri 
IVn  Gerfchom,  prefers  taking  for  the  pronoun  nStt  these  w'ith  thJ 
deficient,  as  it  is  u^ed  in  1  Chron.  xx.  S.  Why  do  you  persccutr  * 
hh  these,  ,»lluding  to  die  ISdi  and  liHli  verses.’ 
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We  ilo  not  approve  ot  Miss  Smiih’s  alteration,  for  it  has 
'  far  less  force  th.an  that  of  our  established  version:  but  it 
.  bv  no  means  so  inadmissible,  as  Dr.  Kandolpli  appreliends. 

.  The  ori^^inal  transferred  into  Arabic  characters  wouKI  be, 

;  liieralFy,  like  a  ikcr ;  for  we  have  only  to  read  l^Tfor 
‘  to  have  it  ut  ccmim :  and  wt*  thoujrht  we  liad  here 
traced  for  the  first  time,  a  proof  of  Miss  Smith’s  aetjuaint- 
j  inre  with  Arabic,  and  her  bringing  forward  such  know- 
j  ieiiije  to  her  assistance.  Hut  on  turning  to  Parkhurst  we 
i  fiMd  he  has  made  ‘r'x,  a  dter^  a  derivative  from  and 
I  i;ivLii  it  under  §  xv.  Heiske  however  considers,  in  this 
j  \crv  passage,  tlie  textual  word  ilselt as  synonymous  with 
I  the  Arabic  JjI  or  and  has  rcuiditred  it  expressly  “  (juare 
^  jUTsecjiiiiniui  me  xU  coxitmT^ 

('h.  xix.  2  f.  25.  26.  This  very  obscure  passage  is  thus 
I  rendered,  cliiedy  from  Parkhurst. 

I  ‘  But  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth, 

And  at  last  he  shall  arise  over  the  dust: 

!  Then  shall  my  skin  encompass  this,  (body) 

And  from  my  flesh  shall  I  behold  God  : 

When  1  shall  gaze  upon  myself, 

Mine  own  eye  shall  see  him,  and  not  another, 

My  reins  will  consume  within  me.* 

;  Upon  tills  version  we  have  a  very  long  and  elaboratd 

■  note,  from  the  pen  of  like  excellent  editor,  in  proof  that 

■  it  ilevtdopes,  and  is  designed  to  develope,  the  pntriarch’s 
I  aKiiiiiintuiue  with  the  evangtdieal  doctrine  of  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  world  liy  our  bVssed  S.iviour.  In  the  course 
ot  the  armimiMit  wc  think  AVai burton  is  treated  somewhat 
too  contemptuously;  nor  are  we  altogether  satisfietl  with 

;  Its  force.  W  e  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  triumphant 
dotlrine  was  unknown  to  the  patriarch  and  his  friends, 
Ftiit  tlio  present  sublime  exclamation  is  not  sufficiently 
dcnionstraiive.  AVe  prefer  St.  .lerom’s  rendering  of 
by  Tcdcmpiory  or  redennery  as  we  have  it  in  our  common 
'rrsion,  to  vindicator,  or  avenger,  or  any  other  word  that 
since  been  employed,  and  especially  by  the  continental 
tritics :  hut  we  have  no  decisive  instance  of  its  signifying 
tedecnicr  in  the  evangelical  sense  of  the  term,  or  that  im¬ 
plied  in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  For  the  rest,  though  wo 

•  cannot  allow  our  cstiblislied  reading  of  this  passage  to  be 
correct,  we  have  never  yet  seen  any  that  is  jireferable 
*0  it.  \Ve  lament  that  wc  have  not  space  to  enter  critically, 

•  *ti(l  at  length,  into  what  we  apprehend  would  form  a  clear 
«nd  verbal  rendering. 
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Ch.  xxUi.  6.  ‘  Would  he  contend  with  me  in  tlic  greatness  of  hit 
strength  ? 

No,  surely  lie  hath  put  In  me  fiermanent  existence,* 

The  clli|)sis,  liowever,  is  nut  necessary  :  nor  can  k( 
\)c  allovied  in  this  |)lace,  lu  ini|)!y  jiermaiu'nt  cxistenceasa 
noun  governed  of  the  verb.  The  exact  rerdering  is, 

Would  he  contend  with  me  in  the  mightiness  of  power? 

No— 'r4.thcr  would  he  concede  to  me. 

CUT,  has  the  sense  of  conceding  or  granting  in  various 
pas8,*ges.  See  amongst  otlicrs  (ien.  xlv.  7.  1  Sam.  ii.  20. 

Ch.  xxviii.  3,  4.  ‘  (I'hc  miner)  feels  in  the  dark, 

And  all  around  he  seeks 
For  the  stones  of  darkness, 

And  the  shadow  of  death  . 

A  flood  breaks  in  upon  the  forgotten  inhabitants, 

It  is  diained  by  the  loot,  it  is  removed  by  man.’ 

We  cannot  account  for  this  division  of  lije  first  vers* 
into  hcmisiichs.  As  to  the  translation  itself,  the  learned 
editor  tells  us, 

<  This  can  never  stand  without  a  very  forced  construction,  making 
yp,  ex/remi/y,  cr  end  to  signify  the  extremity  of  the  hand ;  rx/re 

mitates  posuit^  jelt  round  about,  I  rather  think  Miss  Smith  wrote 
frets,  ^for  in  her  manuscript  the  real  word  is  hardly  distinguishable,) 


frets,  ^for  in  her  manuscript  the  real  word  is  hardly  distinguishable,) 
in  the  sense  that  Kachacf  uses  it  I  am  n'eary  of  my  lift: 

so  in  this  ph.cc  nc  yp,  there  die  miner  wearies  himseh  in  the  dark. 
One  can  only  say,  that  this  is  as  good  as  He  putteth  an  end  t$ 
darkness** 

Of  two  bad  versions  we.  will  not  pretend  to  say  which  if 
the  worst.  'Fhe  direct  rendering  is, 

One  (or  man)  workeih  out  a  place  in  the  gloom ; 

Yea,  to  the  utmost  scope  he  scrutinizeth ; 

The  stones  of  darkness  .and  death-shade. 

V.  17.  She  shall  not  l>e  compared  with  gold  and  glass. 

Nor  balanced  w'ith  vessels  of  pure  gold.’ 

*  Nor  balanced* — has  rather  a  ludicrous  turn;  and  if 
neither  grammatically  or  etymologically  the  meaning  ^ 
The  former  Fme  is  thus  justified  by  the  fair 
translator  in  a  subjoined  note.  ‘  Glass  was  very  scarce  in 
the  lime  of  Job,  and  of  course  very  valuable.  It  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  first  made  on  the  coast  of  Palestine.* 
The  name  of  the  arcliaiologist  who  thus  supposeih  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  not  mentioned ;  and  Dr.  Randolph  has  been  too 
discreet  to  betray  the  secret. 

Ch.  XXX.  4.  ‘  They  cropped  the  hcliraus  on  the  bush. 

And  the  root  of  the  genista  was  their  bread.’ 

llclinius  we  suppose  should  be  halimus  (ixi.uoj);  but  »». 
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Jxer  all,  "O  ‘K>  not  know  ilie  exa»  t  kinil  of 

pi  „t  tlie translator  inton.ltHl.  eittier  h\  this  orl»y  which 

Ui  is  sometimes  rentlnretl  Of?if  A  td  sometime.^  W) 

m*  nuisi,  with  the  unlearned,  cotUent  oinseUes  tor  the 
present,  witli  the  vulgar  read  ng  of  “  mallows”  and  “  juni- 
ptT*roots;”  and  the  learned  we  must  refer  to  the  following 
note  of  the  editor  upon  this  passage. 

*  Vld.  Parkhurst  on  r't't:  and  zrr."^.  1  latter  word,  however,  being 

usfd  in  Psilm  cxx.  4.  to  express  a  sh’ub,  which  served  tor  fuel 
♦t:  hot  bumirg  coals,  Pall'.ig^in  ^kllusion  to  this  very  pa •• 

(anvl  perhaps  justly,' gives  a  far  different  inte.  pretaiion  ;  *  I  hey 
uke  the  root  of  the  juniper  DCnS  to  warm  themselves  ;  nuking  S  a 
prrp<^sition.* 

Ch.  xxxiv.  14.  ‘  If  he  set  his  heart  upon  it, 

He  can  recall  his  spirit  and  his  breath.’ 

A  most  elegant  and  correit  renuvrmg  for  what  is  equally 
inelegant  aiul  iticorr.  cl  in  our  common  ve''siT)n :  “  f  he 

set  Ills  heart  upon  //;«//,  //  lie  gather  unto  himself  his  spirit  and 
lih  breath.”  1  he  latter  if  is  not  inthe  original,  .uul  instead  of 
ujxm  mm,  it  is  ad  id^  or  n</  turn,  upon  i\  or  u/hnt  him, 

Ch.  XXXV.  19.  ‘  Whogiveth  imaginations  in  the  night.’ 

W  e  completely  agree  with  the  judicious  eiliuir  in  thiuklng 
that,  ‘  This  does  not  give  a  better  sense  than  that  of  our 
preterit  version,  U’/io  gtvilh  songs:  nor  indeed  ran  it  be 
reconnled  with  the  Hebrew,  unless  the  root  be  chan  ed 
into  CT,  which  1  rather  suspect,  from  inadvertence,  to  have 
beep  the  case.’ 

Ch.  xxxviii.  41.  ‘  And  are  famishing  for  want  of  food.' 

Correct  and  perspicuous.  is  not  here  derived  from 

r  to  u'andtTj  as  in  our  common  version,  but  from  ynS 
to  break  dov\n,  comminute,  or  wear  away.’  So  the  Chaldee, 
Arabic,  aud  '>vriac,  infinnaniur.  VVe  only  prefer,  with  the 
bible-version,  the  present  tense,  to  the  Juture^  wliicli  is  here 
substituted  tiiroiiohout  the  verse. 

Ch.  xxxix.  so.  ‘  Her  young  ones  swallow  blood.’ 

Our  (oiumon  version  is  preferable.  ‘‘  Her  young  ones 
aho  suck  up  blood.”  Here  again  we  have  to  remaik  Miss 
Tamil’s  omission  of  T,  also^  or  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
line.  Dr.  Stock  renders  the  passage, 

*  AND  her  young  ones  gobble  up  blood.’ 

Ch.  xl.  2.  *  Doth  he  who  contends  w  ith  the  Almighty  draw  back?’ 

Our  standard  text  gives  “  Shall  he  that  contendeth 
’•ith  the  Almighty  iastruct  Aim?”  Dr.  Stock, 
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*•  Will  he  that  contendcih  with  the  Almighty  lay  down  his  plea?^ 
The  original  is  as  follow'j, 

-nc'  zrr  2in 

literally, 

‘  Doth  it,  then,  edify  to  contend  with  the  Almighty  ?* 

And  thus  nearly  Pagninus,  “  luun  quid  contendere  cum  omn> 
jKitente,  eriiditio 

V.  0,  7.  *  And  .Tehornh  spake  to  Job  from  the  whirlwind  and  said, 

Bind  now  like  a  strong  man  thy  loins.* 

In  Cli.  xwviii.  l.  the  term  here  rendered  “  from  the  whirk 
wind,”  is  till  re  given  “out  of  the  storm:”  and  in  V.  3.  the 
expression  bi/at  //ou’,  is  .iff;  (/  up  now, 

Ch.  xl.  17.  •  I  Ic  bendeth  his  tail  like  a  cedar.* 

1  lie  remainder  of  the  verse  is  rendered  as  in  our  common  w.  i 
nion.  \Vc  refer  to  it  h«  canse  we  are  surprizcil  that  MissSmitli 
ilid  not,  on  various  aceounts,  give  it  its  true  and  mott 
rtad-a^c  sen  :  *,  which  would  then  have  been, 

The  sinews  of  his  haunches  arc  braced  together. 

The  original  inr  whicii,  in  its  present  situation,  has  puzzW 
to  many  of  our  conimentators,  is  distinctly  an  Arabic  tcra 
coXic/rmovdy  “  the  haunches,  or  hind-quarters.”  Whence 

the  passage  is  tlius  rendered  in  the  Syriac  and  Anbic 
Tcrsions,  “t  recti  sunt  nervi  coxaBUM  e‘|us.”  Nor  is  there 
the  siiKillcst  authority  for  translating  ms  veraic/a,  or  testa, 
ns  all  tlie  old  Latin  interpreters  have  it,  or  as  it  is  given, 
from  the  Latin  copies,  iji  our  common  lection.  This  b 
still  more  obvious,  from  the  term  i.ia  being  altogetkcr 
omiiteil  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  the  Greek  versions,  as  ol 
no  importance  :  the  usual  rendering  amongst  them  bt*io|t 
fiiy»  etinov  (or  avTou  o'Koiua)  j-guTirXixTa*,  “  his  siucws  are  braced 
to;redu*r.” 

W’e  conclude,  as  we  at  first  observed,  and  our  rcaden 
will  probably  conclude  with  us,  upon  an  attentive  |)eruiil 
of  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  the  translation  we 
examined,  does  not  answer  the  general  call  which  hw  to 
long  been  made  tor  a  correct  translation  of  the  book  d 
Job.  It  gives  ns  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  literary 
lents  ot  t!ie  lamented  and  very  excellent  author;  and  might 
perhaps,  had  her  life  been  spared,  have  satisfied  that 
maud,  atier  repeated  revisions  and  corrections.  Hut,  init> 
present  state,  it  can  only  he  regarded  as  the  sketch  of » 
^reat  and  good  mind,  which  has  left  it  to  labour,  however, 
tor  want  ot  such  revisions,  under  a  heavy  load  of  enot* 
and  miscf  nceptions. 
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Brewster’s  Ferguson^s  Astronomy, 

Art.  IB.  Ferguson's  Astronomy ^  explained  upon  Sir  Isaac  Ne  vtom't 
pri»ctp!et,  Wiin  Notes,  and  Supplementary  Chapters,  by  David 
Brtwsier,  L  L.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburghg 
and  ct'  the  Society  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  2  vols  8vo.  with 
a  quaito  volume  of  plates,  pp.  xi.  1002.  Price  11.  IGs.  Edii^urght 
Ohj'hantand  Baltoui.  London,  Murray,  1811. 

T*HK  repul)lic:ition  of  a  troatjsoof  (*stn!)iished  reputation 
^  and  re^^tilar  sale,  by  any  other  limn  Hie  actual  proprietors 
of  the  original  work,  their  heirs,  or  aNsijrn.s,  is  so  unusual 
amoiii:  booksellers  of  honour  anil  respcetahiliiy,  that  it  natu¬ 
rally  cxi  iies  inipiiry  and  retlectiun.  'Flu*  instance  before  us 
h  liie  snrndy  in  which  a  Scotch  editor  and  Scotch  booksellers 
have  reprinted  a  hook  of  Fen^uson’s,  soon  after  the  genuine 
proprietors  had  laid  before  the  ])uhlic  a  new  edition.  The 
twelfth  edition  of  Ferguson’s  Astronomy  was  published  under 
the  su|)erintendence  of  the  late  Dr.  Mackay,  but  shortly 
before  Ins  death ;  a  circumstance  which,  it  might  have  been 
apprehended,  would  have  dissuaded  any  other  bookseller, 
or  anv  other  editor  from  printing  the  same  work  in  the  same 
or  any  other  shape,  for  some  years  to  come.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  According  to  the  existing  laws  relative  to 
literary  property,  the  procedure  of  the  Scotch  booksellers  is 
Uiidi — though  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  it  is  so  far  from 
li^raly  that  wc  question  if  a  dozen  boeksellers  could  he  found 
on  either  side  of  the  Tweed,  who  would  “otVend  in  like  sort.” 

The  conduct  of  the  editor  excites  surprize  ol  another  kind. 
That  a  man  who  possessed  neither  learning,  talents,  industry, 
nor  genius,  should  gladly  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity  of 
causing  his  name  to  be  remembered,  during  the  twenty  or 
thirty  years  to  come  that  Ferguson’s  name  shall  he  |)re- 
•enecl  from  oblivion,  by  placing  both  upon  one  title-page, 

,  is  natural  enough.  But  that  Dr.  Brewster,  wdio  possesses 
all  those  requisites  in  a  tenfold  degree  higher  than  Ferguson 
himself,  should  be  induced  by  any  motives  to  become  a  part¬ 
ner  in  his  fame,  an  improver,  or  a  preserver  of  his  works,  is 
to  us  perfectly  astonishing.  T  here  are  no  {mints  of  contact 
between  the  two,  exce|>t  in  the  knack  at  popular  illustration  : 
hut  even  here,  there  is  this  essential  difference — that  Fer¬ 
guson  dealt  in  popular  illustration  because  he  had  notfiingeise 
to  dispense,  while  Dr.  Brewster  whenever  he  has  recourse  to 
does  it  to  the  neglect  of  invention  and  investigation,  for 
'''hich  he  is  equally  well  fitted.  Ferguson  was  an  inventive 
Mechanist,  a  popular  lecturer,  and,  so  far  as  a  very  avari- 
wous  person  could  be,  a  worthy  man;  but  he  was  not  a  phi¬ 
losopher — nor  even  a  mathematician.  Far  from  being  aole 
lo  write  upon  astronomy  ‘according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s 
Pnnciple?,*  he  could  not  comprehend  one  of  them ;  nor 
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could  lie  demonstrite  the  sim,  lest  proposition  in  Euclid*! 
Elements.  He  coiiltl  at,  ami  roughly  sketch,  the  eraiKl 
outlines  of  the  solar  system  ;  hut  he  couhl  no  more  enter  into 
the  developenient  of  the  nunniiie  than  an  infant.  He  \xts 
incapahle  of  tracinjr  the  gnind  laws  of  the  re.  -siial  world 
through  a  lumdrt  dtli  part  of  their  modifieaiiuns  ,  onJ 
was  etjual’y  incapable  of  travelling  through  of  the 

intricacies  of  calculation.  Such,  however,  is  the  man  with 
whom  Dr.  Brewster  condescends  to  connect  his  name;  hii 
are  the  works  which  Dr.  Brewster  has  chosen  as  hinges  on 
which  to  suspend  his  acqiiiremenis,  his  speculations,  and  h’u 
fame:  and  thus  it  happens,  that  no  country  milk-maid  with 
Iinsey-w(  ols<*y  |ietticoat,  fringed  with  spangles  and  decked 
wi»h  diamonds,  could  present  a  more  ontr^  and  ridi» 
culous  appearance,  than  the  volumes  which  the  present 
Editor  lias  «iiveu  to  the  worhl. 


Our  reader.^  will  judge  Irom  this,  that  we  consider  most 


of  Dr.  r.iewsier’s  supplementary  chapters  as  rather  vahiablf 
in  themselves, —  hut  as  likely  to  be  rendered  less  valuable 
by  being  “  out  of  place,”  and  some  of  them  liy  separaiinn 
from  equally  curious  matter,  which  was  wit’dield  only 
brc.uise  it  was  too  abstruse  to  he  of  the  least  service  to  those 
who  coulil  derive  profit  from  Ferguson’s  book.  V\'e  do  not 
complain  iieeause  be  lias  written  on  astronomy  ;  but  because  be 
has  only  poured  light  indistinctly  upon  remote  and  detached 
rt'gioiv,  wlien  he  might  have  been  well,  and,  as  we  bcliere, 
•nccrssfully  employed,  in  presenting  a  luminous  prosjiect 
of  the  whole  of  this  interesting  department  of  scietice. 

The  siipplenuMitarT  chajiters  are  in  ruimher  12;  and  relate 
to  the  folloumg  subpets.  'I'lie  Hve  new  planets,— the  new 
discoveries  in  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,— 
new  discoveries  respecting  the  body  of  the  sun,  and  its  motion 
in  tree  space, — new  discoveries  and  phenomena  in  the  moon, 
with  tables  of  lunar  spots,  lunar  mountains,  &c. — eclipses,— 
occuilaiions, —  transits  of  Venus  and  Mercury  over  the  sun’i 
disc, — aberration  of  the  heavenly  bodies — pieeession  of  the 
etpiiiioxes, — nutation  of  the  earth's  axes,  and  the  variation 
ill  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, — comets,  with  tables  of  the 


elMiKiits  oi  ys  v\hicli  bad  been  observed  previouslv  to  the 
year  l^OS, — lix«  d  stars,  their  magnitude,  distance,  paralltXi 
pr<  per  n.ttiicn,  ^c,, — speculations  on  the  origin  of  the 
new  planets,  and  ot  meteoric  stones, — and  a  tnluilar  vict 
ofihe  solar  sysu  III.  'riiese  occupy  382  pages  of  the  secowi 
voliiiiie,  and  will  be  ioutui  to  comprize  much  i^terc^tin^ 
and  curious  inloi  tiiation.  The  following  particulars,  ihougn 
they  cannot  but  be  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Lii  Pl»ce, 
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inii  of  the  astronomical  articles  in  the  supplement  to  the 
Epcvclopivtlia  Britannica,  will  notwithstanding  be  novel  and 

acceptable  to  man^  • 

•  From  the  tlicory  of  the  reciprocal  attractions  of  the  three  fint 
ntfllites,  La  Place  has  discovered  two  very  remarkable  theorems  concem- 
iajr  their  notions.  He  found,  that  tJu  mean  motion  of  the  fret  iatelftte, 
Jictd  to  twice  the  mean  motion  of  the  third  satellite^  ts  rigottrouety  equal 
it  thru e  the  rnean  motion  of  the  second  satellite;  that  is  making  m  the 
ijf.m  motion  of  the  1",  m'  that  of  the  2  and  m"  that  of  the  3^,  we 
hire  by  the  tlicorcm, 

m  -p p|. 

m  4*  — 3m^-_=0 

By  taking  the  mean  motion  of  the  satellites  for  100  Julian  yeart^  as 
determined  by  Dc  Lambrc,  I-a  Place  found,  that 
]  m  -p  — 3>n=only  9  seconds, 

j  i  coincidence  between  theory  and  observation,  which  is  truly  astonish- 
ing. 

The  second  theorem  deduced  by  La  Place  is  equally  curious,  though 
from  particular  causes,  it  does  not  accord  so  well  with  observation. 
He  found,  the  epoch  of  thefrjtsateirtte.  minus  three  times  that  of  the 
ucotid^  plus  two  times  that  of  the  third,  is  exactly  et^ual  to  a  semicircle,  or  180 
ie^rces,  that  is,  making  //'/'the  mean  longitudes,  or  epochs  of  the 
utellites,  we  have 

/ — 3r  +  ‘i/"=180,  by  theory. 

By  taking  the  real  epochs  of  the  three  satellites  for  the  midnight* 
bepnningthc  l‘‘  January,  1750,  as  determined  by  De  Lambrc,  wc  obtain 

/— 3r  +  e/'=i8oo  1 ' 3  ".6. 

This  result  differs  only  63  seconds  from  the  theory ;  but  the  cause  of 
this  difference  is  very  satisfactorily  explained  by  La  Piacc. 

From  the  last  of  these  theorems  it  follows,  that  the  three  first  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  can  never  be  eclipsed  at  the  same  time.  For  if  this  were 
possible,  the  longitude  of  the  three  satellites  would  be  equal  at  the  time 
of  their  eclipse,  that  is  /=/=/",  consequently, 

/— 3/'  ^  2/'=0, 

thich  is  impossible.  When  the  2"**  and  8'’^  satellites  are  eclipsed  at 
^  same  time,  their  longitudes  will  be  equal,  that  is,  /'=/"  j  consequently 
iothii  case,  the  theorem  becomes 

/— ^'=180; 

that  is.  the  difference  of  the  longitudes  of  the  1**  and  2*'*  is  180®,  but 
tht  2  ^  being  in  opposition  to  Jupiter  at  the  time  of  its  eclipse,  the  !•'  satel¬ 
lite  must  be  distant  from  it  180®;  consequently,  wA«i  the  second  and 
THiau  iatellttes  of  Jupiter  are  simultaneously  eclipsed,  the  riRtr  it 
conjunction  with  Jupiter,  On  the  contrary,  it  is  obvious,  that 
U'hen  the  sun  is  simultaneously  eclipsed  by  the  second  and  THiao 
**^lliUt,  that  is,  when  they  pass  at  the  same  time  across  hxs  disc,  the 
^•EiT  tatelliie  is  in  opposition  to  the  planet, 

By  following  out  this  principle,  wc  shall  find,  that  when  the  FiaiT 
TUI  no  saiellitei  are  simmtaneously  eclipsed,  the  difference  bet  weem 
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iiiker  cf  their  longkmdet  and  that  of  the  second  is  60®,  for  in  t&li  ^ 
and  the  equauoo  becomes 

— 3/'  ^  3/"=180«,  or 

,  ,  -.  /»  +  wlK». 

•  Id  like  manner  wc  shall  find,  that  ^hen  the  first  and  secomd  a 
.fimmitaaeomlf  icTtpeedythe  difference  between  either  of  their  lonfUndet  ni 
that  of  the  THIRD  it  90\  or  the  third  it  in  quadrature  with 
For  in  thii  case  /ss/,  and  ^nce, 

‘  — ‘2^ -f-‘2/'=180o,  and 

4.  r=  90«. 

It  is  obrious  from  these  interesting  results,  that  a  wonderful  profiaoc 
is  made  in  the  system  of  Jupiter,  to  secure  to  that  planet  the  bcnffiia 
hit  satellites.  When  Jupiter  is  deprived  at  the  same  instant  of  tie 
light  of  the  1**  and  2'**  satellites,  or  of  the  1  *  and  3'**,  the  remaisiae 
one  of  the  tlrcc  first,  cannot  possibly  l>e  eclipsed  at  the  same  time,  bi 
is  in  such  a  point  of  its  orbit,  as  to  give  considerable  light  to  the  phir. 
The  simultaneous  eclipse  of  the  2"'*  and  3^**  satellites  forms  an  excevdoi 
to  this  remark,  for  at  the  same  instant  the  1**  satellite  has  its  darkiiiir 
turned  to  the  planet.  Even  in  this  case,  h<.wever,  the  1**  satellite,  who 
emerging  from  the  sun’s  bi.*ams,  is  gradually  turning  more  and  mores 
its  luminous  hcmispliere  to  Jupiter,  to  supply  the  loss  of  light  ariaq 
from  the  w.:nt  of  tlic  other  two  satellites,  pp.  157 — 159. 

'riio  ileiail  of  Schroeter’s  anil  HerschelTs  observations  c# 
ilu*  moon,  arc,  \vc‘  think,  given  more  at  length,  than  was  dot 
to  their  importance;  yet,  we  dotiht  not,  many  will  consult 
wiili  much  pleasure,  the  tables  of  the  heights  and  lengti 
of  base  of  several  lunar  mountains,  as  deduced  by  thoN 
celebrated  astronomers.  In  the  supplementary  chapter  w 
eclipse^,  we  were  pleased  with  the  catalogue  of  solar  eclipse 
visible  at  Paris  during  the  19th  century;  from  which  it  ip- 
pears  that  the  only  annular  eclipse  that  will  be  seen  ther? 
in  the  course  of  the  century,  will  occur  on  the  9th  of  Octo» 
her  18-17.  From  the  tables  of  transits  in  chap.  Tii,  it  appe*” 
that  the  next  transit  of  Mercury  will  happen  Nov.  11th,  |81)» 
and  the  next  transit  of  Venus  on  Dec.  8il>,  1874.  For 
circumstances  of  these  and  other  subseiiueiU  transits,  tbf 
reader  may  consult  the  work  itsc'lf. 

\\  e  are  most  dissatisfied  with  those  chapters  in  D^- 
Brewster  s  supplement,  which  are  devoted  to  physical 
nomy.  Me  is  not  uniformly  successful  in  developing 
theories  ot  others;  and  he  is  still  less  successful  in  spccul*’ 
ling  upon  abstruse  matters.  The  former  arises  priiicipiilh 
we  apprehend,  trom  an  attempt  to  be  familiar  and  pt>P*^ 
where  the  subject  will  not  admit  of  it :  the  latter,  atlci^f 
the  speculations  respecting  the  comet  of  1770,  and  thcorij 
of  the  four  new  planets,  from  the  circumstance 
hypothesis  the  doctor  lias  started  is  utterly  unten*®^ 
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We  have  tio  doubt  that  in  much  less  than  five  y^arl  he  wUI 
beverv  sons  ihat  he  should  have  sus|iended  any  part  of  his 
re(»>t:(iioa  upon  such  crude  speculations  as  those  to  whioti 
now  advert.  Ihit  wc  need  not  dwell  upon  these  topics. 
J)r.  Brew>ter  i'i  now  enj»a?^ed  in  a  work  (The  Edinburgh  Eiicy- 
ck^padia)  inoro  suited  to  his  taleuU  and  knowledge,  and 
IhtUT  calculated  to  extend  his  fame.  We  wish  him  success 
in  the  coiuiuuaiiuu  of  that  uork,  and  sincerely  regret  that 
hi!,  aiiciiiion  should  have  been  diverted  from  it,  hy  an  under* 
tallag,  iu  nur  estiiuntion,  so  unworthy  of  him,  as  framing  an 
*l>j)C  hIIx  t  j  a  luciv  hc>r:i-h(»ok  lor  smatterors  in  astronomy. 


Art  IV.  Ihs  .  rij  five  Tr.i^'e/s  ii  thfS  ^hthrn  anJ  EasUrn  Parts  of  Spain 
arJ  th  HJcanc  /i/fx,  *n  the  year  ISOt).  lly  Sir  John  Ca^,  K.  C. 

^  C  ncluihd from  page  7*1 5.  J 


|T  w:  s  tiu.e  for  our  adventurer  to  proceed  toward  Seville. 
^  Sf'ii  e  of  the  j)ersf»n>  ip)in<;^  the  same  road  earried  ‘  boughs  of 
the  paiin-nve,  which,  when  hl«?s>e(l  hv  the  priest,  hoeotue  in- 
<  i)arn»s  ajf<viust  thunder,  iightnin*'-,  and  the  devil  :  on 
whu'li  iiv*c(nint  fin  V  are  to  In?  >e(‘n  twisted  lotutd  the  igniting 
ol' the  halconies  in  numerous  le  nses  in  Spain.’ — He  thus 
dhlinj'M'sh'  s  the  ratiks  iA'  inns. 


I  ‘  A  fnJa  is  the  principal  inn  in  a  town,  where  the  traveller 
may  tx;»cct  to  find  food  (thoui^h  most  lik -ly  to  he  ex.  crably  bad) 
aod  wine  provided.  A  P'  ruJa  is  an  inferior  inn  in  a  town,  w'hcie 
lodging  only  is  found,  .iwd  if  ihe  tra'eller  wisivs  to  cat,  lie  must 
tiihcr  bring,  or  sind  out  into  the  town  and  buy,  what  he  wisties. 
I  A  v^n/a  li  a  solitary  house  sitUiiCd  on  the  rt>ads.  in  which  it  is 
t  •fl'iom  that  any  tiling  more  than  eggs  and  bad  wine  can  be  pro¬ 
cured.  p.  ()<J. 

At  one  place  on  the  road  he  saw,  ‘  for  tie?  first  time, 
nine  or  ten  horses  moving  in  a  circle  and  t»'*'adi’)g  out  the 
corn;*  wiiich  he  ‘  afterwards  found  to  he  tiu?  co»’ifnon  me- 
1  thuii  of  thra^hing  in  Spiio.’  And  lie  adds,  on  tne  aii- 
,  ihoriiy  of  a  curious  ancient  hook,  which  we  think  it  iiiglily 
i  crcj't.ihle  to  t!«e  literature  of  so  gay  a  ptnsonage  loi!a^c 
i.vd,  eviui  ihough  so  (hdectivelv  as  to  fall  iiiio  the  little 
error  of  putting  liorses  for  oxen, — t'nt  this  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  id  very  early  nines:  his  worth  am,  ‘  '!'hi.>.  luetiiod,  we 
^  *rt*  liilornu  t!  uy  tfic  scMpti4rt»s,  i>  cuev  d  with  tin?  time  of 
[  ^uses.' — ()  II, ioure  lu  Sevide  our  author  .saw  vast  tracts 
^1  nai  u.iiv;  u-'l  I'tiul,  a  uetiouiination  he  prtnioiinces  to  he 
•ppntalih-  to  two  ih  ds  of  Spain.  He  tl0f)l.»res  the  r(iii\ 

I  •*J(i ivulinre  h\  1  »e  ex  iiilsion  of  tfie  Moor.s,  con.ietnus 
|K>Hc\  of  ca'itig  IIP  tin*  whole  country  witii  sheep,  and 

«‘\,.or:ing  toc  wool  r..w,  and  ceicbrutci»  a  treatise  tm 
VoL.  VH.  a  r 
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this  and  the  connected  subjects,  by  Don  Caspar  Jovelliuji 
Arrived  at  Seville,  ho  got  with  difficulty  Into  the  bcit  ^ 
to  which,  he  solemnly  avers,  ‘  the  vilest  hedge  ale-hoi* 
in  Kugland  would  have  been  infinitely  preferable.*  h  ^ 
however,  very  evident  the  house  must  have  been  intendet  M'rrnrr 
originally  for  his  belters,  we  sliould  guess  tor  Askapart  orSt»!ihr  c 
Christopher,  at  the  least  as  he  says,  the  ‘  looking  glasses 
suspended  about  eleven  feet  from  ihe  ground.’  He  was  k* 
costed  by  ‘  two  poor  wn*tches  in  rags,  who  addressed  fid 
other  as  Senor  and  C\ivallevi\  with  **  Live  the  Knglish,  biitpensi 
Napoleon.”  He  surveyed  the  cathedrals,  towers,  and  Moorisi 
palaces;  and  was  exceedingly  tierce  in  min  1  against  the‘b^ 
sotted  monks’  of  San  Franeiseo,  who  keep  eleven  paiminp 
of  Murillo  rolling  in  the  cloisters,  and  ‘  will  neither  sell  tbi 
nor  f)nt  tlicin  in  a  situation  less  exposed  to  dampness  a&c 
eventual  di'struciion.*  At  the  vt*rv  i>ame  time  that  the  dti®^ 
wa>  lumonred  by  the  presence  of  Sir  John,  it  was  disgneti 
by  that  ol  tin:  ‘  moi  k-majest  y  ealleil  the  (\'ntral  or  Siiprev 
Junta  (pronounced  llnonta)’  the  names  of  wlmse  Dons  com¬ 
ponent  he  here  sets  in  pillory  in  tw<\  rows,  just  puttinci 
l.d)cl  ol  exemption  Irom  mud  on  two  or  three. — HegotiiwP  ^ 
exeellent  company,  in  whii  h  he  heard  the  British  Conslituii»| 
highly  lamled  by  an  hidalgo,  who  gravely  illustrated  it  to  tk 
auditory  hy  a  comparison  with  the  'rrinily.  ‘In  England, 'k 
says,  *  such  a  compavison  would  have  been  deemed  blaspb^ 
mou>;  her  it  was  received  as  an  ingenious  mode  of  deiooo' 
siration.’ — \s  a  man  t  iniucntly  conscientious,  the  knight  w 
doublU  SN  very  mneh  distressed  by  what  he  experienced  hfft 
of  an  east-vsind  ot  highiy  immoral  tendency.  ‘  It  affects’ 
says,  ‘  the  mural  as  well  as  tiie  animal  s\stem,  and  hasap^ 
c  uiiar  intluence  oti  liie  bad  passions,  to  such  a  degree, 
during  its  prevalence,  the  most  ahominahle  excesses  aresoiot 
times  commuted,  particularly  assassination-’  p.  88. 
that  til/  Spanish  physicians  are  still  decidedly  of  the  schodif 
Doctms  (i.'den  and  Sangrado,  as  to  the  bleeding  praciict  ’ 
lie  dccliiima  in  a  spiriievl  style  against  the  gross  and  sib 
Mipci  iiuo.i,  inixcti  too  with  levity ,~lhe  female  morals,-!®^ 
the  cowaiviiy  siitmii^sion  to  ilie  French,  in  iliis  renowned  dr 
Noticing  a  lemi.rkable  arrangement  in  the  Spanish  divisiootf 
labour ,  lu'  sa\  >, 

‘  A  nr.ingcr  will  also  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  m 
esciibcdorcs  or  scriveners,  who  sit  at  their  desks  all  day,  io 
open  recesses,  on  the  basement  floor  of  a  street  close  to  th< 
dral.  'Fhese  functionaries  are  applied  to,  to  draw  up  petty 
ments,  to  adjust  trifling  accounts  for  the  ignorant,  and  t 
iettcrt  for  those  who  cannot  write  themselves.  They  will 
am  informed,  for  a  trifle,  carry  on  a  tender  correspondence 
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t«o  onWttpred  lovers.  There  are  a  frmt  number  of  these  ready- 
ia  Cadiz,  and  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Spain. 

Sir  cx|>orienced  the  j^reatesi  difficulty  of  breathing 
in  the  ‘  saeva  uiepliitis’  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  which  he 
rft)rt‘^*nts  as  also  very  noxiously  aHecting  the  animation^ 
the  couraj;e,  and  the  patriotism,  of  the  people  of  Seville. 
In  whatever  way  that  people  might  be  alVecicd  hy  the 
prtv’nce  of  such  a  body,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  that 
iin  F.njjli^ihtnan,  from  having  l»et*n  accustomed  to  eo.itcmplate 
It  nnhie  practical  example  of  the.  opposite  qualities,  must 
abominate  a  government  that  con  hi  he  foolish  and  depr.ivetl 
rnru|»h,  acc»>i('iing  to  the  following  description,  to  seek  to 
maintain  its  consecjuence  by  a  display  of  vain  pomp,  and 
hv  piitronlzing  jobbers,  contractors,  place-hunters,  atui  the 
basest  corruption. 

‘The  cloven  foot*  (of  the  Junta)  ‘was  sufficiently  visible  under  the 
imperial  robe  which  the  members  had  assumed.' — ‘All  was  inriated  and 
blmtering  loyalty  within  tliis  city.  The  streets  swarmed  with  officers 
lod  commissaries  in  gaudy  regimentals  and  embroidered  coats,  waiting 
ia  lervile  attendance  upon  the  Supreme  Junta,  to  procure,  by  the 
hurst  means,  commissions,  jobs,  and  contracts.  “Death  to  Napoleon,** 
waiihc  burthen  of  every  song.  A  suspicious,  rather  than  a  patriotic 
rigilance,  seemed  to  centinel  every  avenue  of  every  street.  A  patriotic 
ind  popular  general,  was  seized  because  he  w  is  obs;.rved  to  examine 
one  of  the  gates  rather  minutely  ;  and  the  fuiy  of  the  mob,  excited 
‘ya  stupid  and  savage  priest,  was  directed  against  a  young  English  artist 
of  merit,  for  pencilling  the  ass  of  a  water-carrier  in  his  sketch«book, 
wd  he  was  saved  from  destruction  only  by  the  intrepidity  ot  hit 
brother,  >vho  was  attached  to  the  British  embassy .*  p.  100. 

All  this  savage  heroism  and  patriotism  sunk  into  a  tame 
submission  to  the  enemy,  a  few  months  after  our  kniglu*s 
and  lie  cannot  contain  his  anger  to  tliink  ot  it.  Tliorc 
a  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  recovered  from  the  etf’ecU 

the  atmosphere  of  the  Junta  on  his  gay  and  good-natured 
'^”1,  till  he  had  made  a  vovage  ot  maiiv  hours  down  the 
Guadalquivir,  and  arriveil  at  a  delightful  8..ot,  a  striking 
^’oiurasi  to  the  streets  and  mob  of  a  barbarous  city. 

‘After  passing  through  fields  of  tomatas  and  melons,  by  the  side  of 
plumb,  pomegranate,  orange,  and  citron  trees,  we  saw  a  omlc  who 
the  shade  of  silver  poplars,  and  unattended,  was  railing  water 
the  surface  from  a  deep  well,  by  turning  a  large  wheel,  to  the 
Qfcle  of  which  earthern  jars  were  attached,  to  supply  tiie  lemon  and 
groves,  which  extended  a  great  way  before  us,  with  the  frequent 
®®Wure  they  require.  From  this  primitive  contrivance,  wc  appro<<chcd 
•  gmup  of  female  peasants,  who  were  busily  and  variously  employed 
the  shade  of  bowers  of  vines,  running  the  len^h  of  the  coKa^ 
from  which  they  projected.  Ci rapes  hung  from  the  roof  « 
^•luscious  and  ponderous  clusters ;  below ,  pigs,  gnati,  and  poultry,  i® 
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ihf  hif^hcst  concJhlon,  wrrc  lying  asleep,  or  foraging.  The  propty^j 
of  liiii  happy  and  luxuriant  farm,  in  the  ruddle  age  of  life,  i^rirr^ 
a  mule  before  him,  vhose  panniers  were  brimful  witli  the  finest 
caiic'up  to  u**,  and  telling  us  his  name  was  U»ab!0  della  huem  (id 
CaperO)  with  great  natural  courtesy  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome.* 

Ill  this  and  other  stages  of  his  ext  iifNion,  especially  uhfi 
he  reaches  Catalonia,  he  finds  occasion  to  say,  that  he 
almost  every  where  searched  in  vain  (or  that  Spani^ 
gravity  of  wliich  in  Kiighind  he  had  hoard  so  mud’ 

‘  riie  lower  orders  in  Spain,’  he  says,  ‘  appeared  to  w 
much  more  merry  and  iacetious  than  the  same  class  h 
Knginiid.’  Here  Sir  Jtiiin  iniglit  Iravi*  recollected  scvmi 
eirciiin>tances  accounting  for  part  of  the  vivacity  which  bt 
wilnes>etL  As,  firNt,  the  agitation  of  the  country  had  shake* 
the  people  out  of  their  mental  stagnation; — they  had  «j« 
suinething  new,  something  to  talk  and  he  interested  about, 
something  to  feel  their  own  consequence  in; — and  thii 
stimulation  into  a  livelier  cOnscionsne.<s  of  existence  IH 
its  faculties  ami  interests,  naturally  produces  animation  of 
manners.  Secondly,  llicy  had  got  a  government  (tbe 
Supreme  ,hmla)  wliicii,  spiti^  of  all  penal  eiiaclinents,  thf\ 
durst  and  indeed  could  not  help  turning  into  ridicule;  and 
it  is  a  capital  stiinuiant  to  gaiety,  that  what  assumes  to  be 
the  highest  order  of  human  existence  in  a  country,  should  yet 
expose  itself  as  a  thing  that  every  man  can  break  bn 
joke  upon,  ^rhirdly,  and  akin  to  this,  the  Kreiich  were 
probably  about  that  time  putting  down  the  Inquisition, 
rouriblv,  Sir  Jolm’^  modesty  docs  not  fdioose  to  sees 
aware,  that  a  person  wl;o  has  sucli  a  fascinating  vivacity  m 
liimself,  is  naturally  the  cause  of  vivacity  in  other  men. 

The  adventurer  and  his  companion  got  round  again  to 
Cadiz  exactly  against  *  the  day,  the  great  the  iinporUni 
day,*  of  the  arrival  of  the  Manpiis  Wellesley,  wlio  found, 
‘on  landing,  a  Frcncli  dag,*  says  Sir  John,  ‘spread  ovcrlbc 
steps  for  his  excellency  to  tread  upon,  and  was  drawn  i» 
the  consul’s  carriage  to  his  hotel,  l)y  the  delighted 
enthusiastic  nmliiiiKie.* — 'Flie  next  excursion  was  lo  ‘  Mourt 
('iflpe,  one  ol  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  the  grand  and  classic^ 
impressions  of  wliich  somewhat  suirered  on  entering 
town,  wliich  at  first,  in  some  of  its  objects,  not  a  IdJ* 
rescmbleil  Porismoutli  !^)int.’  By  the  time  that  the  lattfl 
part  of  the  sentence  has  somewhat  modei*aicd  the  poetici* 
tMuoiion  kimllcd  by  the  former,  we  intiy  \x*ntnrc  to  ren**^ 
in  hclialf  of  ilie  kmght’s  general  sobriety,  that  the  ordinirj 
name,  Gibraltar,  satisfies  him  in  ail  his  previous  and 
iequent  references  to  the  jilace.  Along  with  a  gratuito® 
and  whimsical  innovation  on  tlie  etvmoiogy  of  the 
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(.^rll  known  to  he  rorniptod  from  Gtk'l  (^l  Tarik^  the 
mountain  nf  'I'arlk,  l!ie  Saracen  general  wlu)  invaded  Simin 
at  this  )'0!nt)  he  \\:u  sonur  very  reasonable  moralizing  on 
the  nnitahiiiiy  of  national  greatness,  occasioned  by’  st'eing 
IfH' the  humiliated  condition  of  a  few  of  the  posterity  of 
ihf  Moors,  w!k)  an* 

—‘of all  their  mighty  conquest,  permitted,  by  a  condescending  act 
of  sufferance,  to  shew  tnemselves  only  on  this  narrow  spot  of  ground. 
The  descendants  of  the  mighty  conquerors  of  Spain  may  be  seen  in 
the  streets  of  this  tiny  peninsular  extremity,  plying  for  hire  at  porterf, 
acd  frequently  cursed,  struck,  spit  upon,  and  treated  with  every  ioJignity 
by  tbeir  employers.*  p.  117. 

He  gives  as  spirited  a  di;scrif)tion  as  most  of  his  pre- 
decessnr',  of  iliis  majestic  rock,  artd  the  magnificent  news 
Mield  from  its  summit,  with  notices  of  t!ie  fortifications, 
the  state  of  trade,  the  deficiency  of  ladies,  the  motly 
apjH’araiice  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  nmnbers  uml  freaks 
of  the  iiionkies. — lie  next  took  a  tnni  to  A)geziras,  had  a 
ronvei>ati()n  with  (k'lieral  Castanos,  and  peeped  at  Gibraltar 
through  the  arches  of  a  tine  Homan  Atpiediict.  Wlioevear  had 
hunted  on  his  track  would  have  foimd  him  soon  after  at 
Malaga,  ‘v\bicli  is  more  opulent  in  vines,*  he  says,  ‘than 
any  other  city  in  Spain,  tiiere  being  no  less  than  seven 
thousand  vincyarils  in  its  district,  bearing  no  fewer  than 
thirty-four  diifereiit  sorts  of  grajics.*  The  graces  (which 
worj  the  reader  is  not  to  mistake  as  synonymous  with 
virtues)  of  the  Malaga  ladies  enchant  him  into  little  less 
than  heroic  poetry  ;  and  we  cannot  perceive  that  he  likes 
ihtMii  ever  the  less  for  seeing  some  of  them  wearing  the 
nurks  of  penance,  and  others  confessing  to  the  priests, 

‘  who  sit  in  a  sort  of  cupboard,  and  listen  to  the  party 
conttssing  through  a  little  thin  hoard  or  plate  perforated 
"iili  holes.*  'riie  blame  he  on  Sir  John  it  we  wrong  the 
religious  qualities  of  his  brilliant  dcmi-goddesscs  by  exliibiiing 
the  following  picture. 

‘In  the  church  of  the  convent  of  Victoirc  wc  heard  some  fine  music, 
wd,  what  was  infinitely  better,  beheld  some  of  the  finest  women  in  Spiin. 
The  disciplined  languor  and  expression  of  their  eyes,  and  the  skill  with 
which  they  managed  the  mantilla,  sometimes  drawing  it  under  the  chin, 
to  ^ive  a  beautiful  ova!  to  the  face,  at  others  tossing  it  open,  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  bewitching  countenance  and  finely  formed  bosom,  followed  by 
io  oblique  and  rapid  glance  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  these  enchanting  co- 
<|uetries,  w  hich  receive  additional  interest  from  the  graceful  .tttitude,  and 
adjusted  drapery  of  the  kneeling  devotee,  all  united  in  making  me  think 
rhaithe  heart  took  but  little  interest  in  the  prayer,  which  every  now  and 
*1^  let  two  pretty  lips  bt'witchingly  in  motion  Indeed  so  merely  ex- 
to^r  is  female  devotion  in  Spain,  that  the  most  favourable  places  for 
Oaking  assignations  in,  are  the  churches.  Nothing  is  more  convuon  than 
to  let,  iQ  shady  pait  of  the  churchy  men  kneeling  by  the  side  of  woroco 


and  miking  violent  love  to  them  in  whi««peri,  without  a  omitting  B 
ceremony  prescribed  by  the  catholic  religion.*  p.  140.  P 

Sir  John  liaving  hotrayc'd  ifial  he  reads  the  hible,  we  (io  J 
TK)i  know  that  it  woiilil  have  done  him  any  additional  bara  I 
with  that  class  of  Ins  readers,  to  whom  so  grave  a  practice  I 
will  1h*  hut  an  indilVerent  n;coinmendation,  if  he  had  ij. 
rlignantly  reprobated  thtt  pernicious  church  that  viriuallj 
tenches  the  people  to  i  xeinpt  the  heart  from  the  cognizance 
of  religion;  and  if  he  had  seriously  deplored  the  ctremoniai 
iiUH-kery  ol  piety  which  he  saw  these  fine  women  per¬ 
forming,  instead  of  being  amused  with  it  as  hypocrisy,  and 
phased  with  it  as  assisting  the  (^volution  of  their  appear* 
ances  and  hlandishments. 

Ilis  liaving  seen  at  Malaga  an  ofHcer  who  had  distinguUhec 
liimself  in  Saragossa,  during  its  second  siege,  gives  him  an 
sKcasion  for  relating  some  of  the  transact ituis  in  that  hideout 
tragerly.  We  will  transcrilie  only  one  short  passage,  des- 
crilung  a  combat  in  one  of  the  ehnrches  ; 

*  fsom  which  a  party  of  the  French  was  at  first  repulsed  by  the 
monks,  who  fought  with  all  the  fervour  of  zeal,  and  the  fury  ol 
despair.  1  he  enemy,  however,  returned  to  the  charge,  ^and  a  icrtf 
such  as  had  been  seldom,  if  ever,  l^ehcld  before,  was  exhibited.  Ii 
this  sacred  sanctuary,  every  inch  of  ground  was  disputed  by  iti  holy 
functionaries  ;  the  columns,  the  lateral  chaptds,  and  the  altar,  beant 
80  m-tny  ramparts,  and  were  frequently  stormed,  taken,  and  rcukcii; 
and  the  pavement  was  covered  with  the  bleeding  bodies  of  mocli 
and  soldiers.  The  battle  raged  in  every  part,  till  the  roof,  shatterr^ 
by  numerous  bt)mbs,  at  length  gave  way,  and  fell  w'ith  a  t.rrific  crai 
on  the  combatants,  when  those  wdio  survived  its  fall,  as  soon  at  thn 
h.rd  n  covered  the  shock  of  so  unesjrecied  a  disasur,  rose  opoe 
the  luins,  and,  joined  by  others,  continued  to  fight  with  unabitfC 
ferocity.’  p.  l.H. 

Augustina  was  tMjuaily  conspicuous  in  this  as  the  forme: 
siege.  It  is  aibletl, 

*  Numerous  were  the  instances  of  female  heroism.  Women,  roast 
of  if»cm  in  the  highe5»t  orders  of  life,  and  of  elegant  habits,  withoe 
it'spcct  to  rank,  formed  iheii.scivts  into  corps,  to  carry  protiiios*, 
to  bear  away  the  wounded  to  the  liospitals,  and  to  fight  in  tfje  satw 
in  which  they  were  ficquenily  accompanied  by  the  children,  who  wkl 
the  pleasure  displayed  in  their  ainusements,  rashly  and  cxulungt) 
rushed  into  danger,  and  could  nut  be  prevailed  on  to  stay  in  those  phen 
which  the  firing  of  the  enemy  had  spared.’ 

oiiinaiUi,  oil  accouhi  ol  its  noble  sccMUTy,  its  prodigiow 
xnd  ilx-fcolaie  remains  of  Moorish  inagmticcncc,  and  ^ 
recoUec.tions  which  it  awakens  of  a  most  romanlic  hislont 
is  out*  the  places  in  which  we  are  willing  to  stay  » 
giMMl  while  with  almost  every  traveller.  Sir  John,  bo«- 
ever,  in  consideration  of  his  having  been  so  often 
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cedcdt  constniTiis  himselt  to  an  exfinplury  l)revitv  in  his 
celebration  of  the  Alhainhra,  ami  the  other  interi.>tiog  l)»it 
nell known  ohjetTs.  ’^Fl^e  omTgy  that  wouLl  rise  have  glovvoil 
in  description,  tlames  olf  in  genciotis  inxective  anainsl  l!u* 
lnqui>iiion,  (one  of  the  |)ri>ons  of  vvliich  1m  saw  in  tin* 
city,)  a‘;ainst  the  Supreme  Junta,  against  tiie  Junta  of 
Granada,  aiul  against  General  Cuesta.  lie  deserihes  the 
provincial  Junta  as  two  thir  Is  comj)o>e  I  of  ‘  clergy ami 
nionk>  reinarkal)ln  for  llieir  igiunanee,  fat,  and  feasting.’  It  was 
\r!innsical  enough,’  says  he,  ‘  to  seit  these  cloister  legi^- 
hiora  fretpienlly  issuing  from  tlie  palace  of  government, 
ilerorated  willi  broad,  u'd  rihl)r*mls  drawn  over  their  eos- 
sacks  and  cowls,  and  strutting  ilirough  lines  of  soloiers 
with  presented  arms.’ — in  the  o|)inion  of  the  true  patriots 
of  Spain,  he  says,  the  members  of  liie  Su|)reme  Junta  were 
divided  into  four  classes. 

‘The  first  comprehended  one  or  two  able  and  upright  men;  the 
second  those  who,  without  actually  corresponding  with  the  enemy, 
did  not  hesitate,  every  opportunity  within  ilicir  |)owcr  and  to  its  tull 
extent,  to  Raeriticc  the  interests  of  their  country  to  their  own  per- 
lond  aggrandi/ement;  the  third  those  who  were  weak  and  easily  in¬ 
timidated;  and  the  fourth  those  who  looked  on  with  perfect  apathy, 
ind  lanctioDed  every  measure  without  investigation.’  p.  18*2. 

This  may  he  the  one  subject  on  which  llieie  is  no  great 
danger  of  material  error  in  accepting  assertions  made 
in  the  most  violent  anger.  Hut  we  must  caution  Sir  John 
against  talking  on  any  other  subject  than  the  Sii|)ieme 
Junta,  when  he  is  very  angry  ;  and  the  propriety  of  this 
admonitory  suggestion  will  ap|)ear,  when  we  mention  that, 
unfortiiiKitely  (piilting,  for  «i  moment,  tin*  infallible  gioiiiul 
during  this  paroxysm,  lie  has  ronudly  asserted,  in  a  tone 
r«|iially  assuming  the  oracular  claims  to  eonfidemc,  that 
france  ‘owes  all  its  power  and  renown  to  its  lyiannv,  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  numher^.’  And  such  a  thing  lie  has  niiered, 
(a$  he  will,  now  that  his  “  pert m bed  spirit”  is  calm  again 
'vondcr  to  find,)  after  a  variety  of  statements  in  wliich,  as, 
for  instance  in  liis  account  ot  the  siegt*  of  Saragossa,  he 
has  represented  the  Frv'iich  irocjps  as  rivalling  in  intrepidity 
and  desperation,  the  most  dislingnished  »*x {doits  of  the 
^uanish  male  combatants  ; — to  say  not  a  W(»id  of  the  talents 
uf  the  French  chief  and  snhordinute  commandeis. 

iieii  w’e  get  into  the  coinjiany  of  .nn  enti  rtairiing  traveller 
“•meaning,  of  course,  such  a  one  as  Sir  John  Carr — wc  are 
'^cry  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  limits  imposed  on  us  by  the  nature 
pf  our  journal,  till  we  find  onnseives,  as  in  the  present 
mstance,  pressing  very  hard  against  them,  and  so  compelled 
Popart  from  onr  adventurer,  wishing  him  all  good  fortune 
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first  part ;  anci  that  the  learned  prores*<or  has  not  chsrtjrnreil 
the  present  puhlication  \vii!i  ::nv  such  aiisurd  and  intolerant 
iiidnuaiions,  a.  reqtiirotl  our  anlinad version  in  the  former. 

The  six  leetiires  now  pui>lislied  refer  to  two  stibjects; 
(Ik*  critieisiii  of  the  (Jieck  "restaiiient,  eontinned  from  the 
publication  of  ilte  Klzevirian  e  iitiuii  of  ir»J4  (to  which  period 
ibe  prccedinj;  |)art  hud  l)ro"^ht  down  the  historv)  to  tlic 
publication  (d*  the  second  edition  of  GrieshacITs  New  'IVsia- 
mue;  anil  a  similar  critical  and  liistorical  account  the 
tfxt  of  t'le  Hebrew  Bible.  Thus  the  fust  hraucli  of  this 
tlienloc;i«  nl  course,  the  criticism  of  the  Bible,  is  completed. 

Our  author  hriedy  notieos  the  attack  uiadie  upon  the 
Loulon  Polvglott  and  its  editor,  by  the  celel)rated  Dr.  Owen, 
and  the  al>Ie  atul  triumpli.iut,  yet  mOvlest  reply,  in  which 
Dr.  Walton  defended  the  cause  of  sacred  criticism  against 
the  fnllacious  ohjeciiotts  of  his  aulagomst.  'The  case  would 
have  excused  stronger  vituperatiem  than  Dr.  Marsh  lias 
u^eli  ag.iin^t  the  tiouenuformist  divine,  wh<»  exhibited,  in 
tliji  iiiMance,  a  melancholy  yet  instinctive  exatuple  of  the 
p mvr  of  preimlicc  and  parly  spirit,  to  avert  the  mind  from 
rtMfcou  and  iiutli.  Had  the  Tolyglott  been  conducted  by 
in  Oxford  insteail  of  a  (Cambridge  man,  by  a  parrumentariaii 
instead  of  a  rovaliai,  by  a  presbyterian  or  a  congregutionalist 
instead  of  an  episcopalian, — it  is  more  tliun  probable  t^iat 
Owen,  who  was  not  upon  the  whole,  an  illiheval  ukui,  would 
hare  viewed  the  work  with  kiiuhiesni  if  not  with  entire 
ip|>Tol)ation.  'To  drag  the  failitigs  of  enriinent  persons 
out  of  ihc  ohsenrify  in  wliich  one  unuid  wish  tlicm  to 
remain  for  ever,  is  no  pleasant  employ;  hut  sonieticws  it  is 
»  duty  from  which  we  must  not  shrink;  luid  it  may  always 
he  rendered  a  hcmcTieial  lesson  to  mankind.  Our  ndmi- 
tiiiun  of  Owen,  as  a  doctrinal  aiwl  practical  divine,  may 
f'e\‘tl  the  corrective  of  knowing  his  bn.nilintion  in  this  con- 
trn>crsy.  It  is  reniarkahle  that  another  divine,  of  a  tiieidogi^ 
c*l  cla^s  very  dilVerent  from  that  of  Owen,  Dr.  Whitby  lint 
Commentator,  fell  into  the  same  errors,  and  atill  none 
t^regiously,  in  his  violent  attack  on  the  merits  of  Mill’s 
Testament.  Of  him,  likewise,  Dr.  Marsh  takva 
proper  notice. 

Horn  ilie  able  and  perspicuous  discpiisition  on  the  materials, 
*t'rtlio(l,  and  character  of  Cfriesl>ach’.s  second  edition,  we 
*hill  make  some  extracts. 

*  But,’  after  all  the  matertah  collected  for  the  purpose  of  obMtniog  t 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  materials  for  which  all  the  knos^o 
•hrariei  in  Europe  had  been  searched,  and  which  it  had  en)ployed 
^ly  three  centuries  to  obuin,  there  was  still  wanted  an  rdfisr  oi 
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tu/ficicnt  learning,  acutenesi,  industry,  and  impaitiality  in  the  weighb*  II 
ofcridence,  to  apply  those  materials  to  their  proper  object.  Dr.  CiieibacC  H 
by  his  Jirst  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  had  already  afforded  cos*  H 
TiDcing  proofs  of  his  critical  ability :  and  hence  the  learned  in  jijenenl,  n 
especially  in  his  oorn  country,  regarded  him  as  the  person,  who  m  H 
best  qualified  to  undertake  this  new  revision  of  the  Greek  text.  lodged  I 
the  subject  had  formed  the  business  of  his  life.’  I 

*  I'herc  is  a  question  however  in  reserve,  of  still  greater  consequfocj  I 

than  the  extent  or  the  value  even  of  the  crittcj}  materials ;  and  that  ii,  n 
have  those  materials  been  properly  applted  to  the  emendation  of  the  m 
Greek  text  ?  That  they  were  contcienticufly  applied,  is  admitted  b?  o 
every  man,  to  whom  (Jrieshach’s  character  is  known.  His  scrupuloii  9 
integrity,  as  a  man  and  as  a  scholar,  is  sufHcient  guarantee  for  the  hooev  l| 
application  of  them.  Nor  have  his  contemporaries  ever  questioned  either  I 
his  learning,  or  his  judgement,  if  we  except  Mattha:!,  wdio  wrote  ooder  I 
the  influence  of  personal  animosity.’  fl 

*  That  Griesbach  has  fulfilled  the  duties,  which  in  these  respects  he 
owed  to  the  public,  that  his  diligence  was  unremitted,  that  his  cautioi 
was  extreme,  that  his  erudition  was  profound,  and  tl.at  his  judgment  vm 
directed  by  a  sole  regard  to  the  evidence  before  him,  will  in  generei  bt 
allow'ed  by  those,  who  have  studied  his  edition,  and  are  able  to  apprecitt 
its  merits.  I  hat  his  decisions  are  always  correct,  that  in  all  caset  tht 
evidence  is  so  nicely  weighed  as  to  produce  unerring  results,  ths 
weariness  of  mind  under  painful  investigation  has  in  no  inttm 
occasioned  an  important  over-sight,  that  prejudice  or  partiality  has  m 
where  influenced  his  general  regard  for  critical  justice,  would  be 
affirmations,  which  can  hardly  apply  to  any  editor,  however  good  or 
great.  But,  if  at  any  time  he  has  erred,  he  hat  at  the  same  time  enabled 
those,  who  are  competent  judges,  to  decide  for  tlicmselvcs,  by  ttadag 
the  contending  evidence  with  clearness  and  precision.  Emendatioii 
founded  on  conjecture,  however  ingenious,  he  has  introduced  not  in  i 
tingle  instance :  they  arc  all  founded  on  quoted  authority.  0* 
attention  is  even  solicited  and  directed  to  that  authority.’ 

The  ninth  Lecture  is  intitleci,  ‘  a  description  of  the  autbon 
who  have  illustrated  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Tcstarocat, 
according  to  its  several  departments.’  I'his  compri*« 
some  judicious  observations  on  the  true  nature  and  provinct 
of  Sacred  Criticism,  as  distinguished  from  InterpreUtioo. 
In  his  enumeration  of  writers,  the  professor  recommends,!* 
a  general  and  elementary  treatise,  Dr.  Gerard’s  InsiiiutCJ 
of  Biblical  Criticism,  Edinb.  1808.  In  this  rccoinmendaliofl 
we  can  fully  concur;  and  wc  take  this  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
tending  it  farther  than  Dr.  M.’s  purpose  rcfiuired.  Tbst 
work  contains,  though  in  a  manner  too  brief,  and  in  some 
respects  defective,  the  elements  of  Biblical  Criticism,  pf®* 
l^erly  so  called;  but  its  chief  merit  lies  in  furnishing,  for  ^ 
aid  of  Scriptural  Interpretation,  a  most  copious  collection 
obsenations  and  rules  on  the  Hebrew  and  Hebraisrti 
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IJlom  0^  Scriptures.  This  object  is  treateii  with  a 
minuteness  ami  fulness  exceeded,  perhaps,  by  no  author 
except  (3l.issius,  in  his  very  vabrablo  and  .veil-known  work, 
the  Fhilolo!^i(i  Sacra :  and  oti  tliis  account  Dr.  Gerard's  book 
oii<rhi  to  be  diligentiv  studied  by  every  one  wlw  is  preparing 
for^he  oihcc  of  the  Christian  ministry,  or  is  engaged  in  it. 

In  the  bo  ly  of  this  lecture.  Dr.  M.  points  to  the  best 
tuthorstor  itU’onuation  on  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Test  imenl, 
inJ  on  the  three  great  sources  of  various  readings,  ma¬ 
nuscripts,  ancient  versions,  and  citations  in  the  writings  of 
thr  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers.  Rmendations  from  mere  con- 
iecture  be  •  rejects  as  unnecessary  and  injurious.  From  the 
prelininarv  part  of  the  lecture,  we  shall  (jnote  a  passage, 
imporiani  for  its  incidental  as  well  as  for  its  direct  purpose, 

•  Even  that  portion  of  sacred  criticism,  which  In  its  ahftlication  belongs 
to  the  third  Branch  of  Divinity,  or  the  Authenticity  o**  the  Bible,  is  in 
hfirindfilff  so  connected  with  verbal  criticisn,  that  th2  basis,  on  which 
th^  rest,  is  nearly  one  and  the  same.  From  the  criticism  of  w>rdt  we 
ycfsdto  the  criticism  of /r/i/r«rr/,  from  the  criticism  of  uMtencet  to  the 
criticism  oichaftters,  and  from  the  cnticism  of  chafUert  to  the  criticism  of 
%tkcle  hooks.  To  illustrate  this  ascent,  an  example  of  each  will  be  suf* 
ficient.  If  we  turn  to  Griesbach*-^  Greek  Fcstament  at  Malth.  xxviii. 
19.  we  shall  find  the  passage  thus  worded.  n>fr./9**Tif  ,uA9nriC^«ri  7^ 


iJn,  SqrrgjvTj;  ujToif  il;  to  o»ojum  ToC  n«Tfof,  %n\  tjD  Ti9v  >i'U  ToC  mylrj 

where  the  whole  difference  from  the  common  text  consists  in  the  omission 


of  the  particle  ev».  This  omission  is  founded  on  the  authority,  not  only* 
of  many  ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  but  of  the  ancient  Greek  F.aherf, 
Origen,  Athanasius,  Basil,'  Chrysostom,  and  Cyril,  who  are  expressly 
quoted  for  this  purpose  From  the  criticism  of  the  particle  o5»f  which  is 
probably  spurious,  we  ascend  to  the  criticism  of  the  whole  passage,  which 
tt  undoubtedly  genuine.  For,  if  Origen,  who  was  born  in  the  century 
*her  fiat,  in  which  St.  Matthew  wrote,  found  the  passage  in  hit  manuscript 
of  the  Gospels,  with  the  exception  only  of  a  panicle,  and  the  Greek 
Fathers  of  the  fourth  century  found  it  worded  in  the  same  manner  in  thtir 
nunuicripts,  wc  have  as  strong  a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  as  can  be  given 
or  required  in  works  of  antiquity.  7 hit  passage,  therefore,  which  includes 
dx  thrie  persons  of  the  Trinity,  rests  on  a  very  different  foundation  from 
’•hat  of  the  similar  passage  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  St.John’s  first  Epistle, 
*  pi»*age,  which  no  ancient  Greek  manuscript  contains,  and  which  no 
Mcifot  Greek  Father  ever  saw. 

*  From  the  criticism  of  tentencet  we  ascend  to  the  criticism  of  ch  ifiten* 
It  it  well  known,  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  invalidat..*  the  testi¬ 
fy  which  the  two  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  bear  to  the 
wwrine  of  the  incarnation,  by  contending,  ih  it  those  chapters  were  not 
on^iul  parts  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gosyiel,  but  were  prefixed  to  it  by  time 
person,  at  some  later  period.  Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  second  volume, 
P  Grieibach’s  Symboix  criticz,  where  he  quotes  the  readings  of  the 
wrttk  Testament  from  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Ori  .»en,  we  shall  find 
J  quotatioQ  from  the  Jirit  chapter  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  and  a  re* 
^ce  to  the made  by  Celsus  the  Epicurean  philosopher,  which 
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Quotation  and  reference  are  noted  by  Origen,  who  wrote  in  anivri 
Ctdsus.  “  Hinc  putet  fs.iy5  Griesbneh  very  justly)  duo  priora  Mac^t 
capita  t^elso  notn  fuissc.*’  Now  it  Celsus,  who  wrote  his  cckbratrdvvt 
■gainst  the  Christians  in  the  time  ot  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  cons  ijieto 
little  mote  than  an  hundred  y^^i^rs  after  St  Matthew  himself  wrote,  yrifoyi 
the  two  first  chapters  in  Jih  manuscript  of  St.  Matthnv’s  (^osjiel,  dm 
ch  ptert  must  either  have  U'en  orij^mal  parts  of  St  M4tlhew^ 
or  they  must  have  been  added  at  a  iuii»*  so  little  antecedent  to  the  igr« 
Celsus,  that  a  writ/ r  so  in^•iisuive,  so  sagacious,  and  at  the  sametift 
•o  inimical  to  Christianity,  could  not  have  tailed  to  detect  the  impenwt. 
But  in  this  case  he  would  not  have  quoted  those  chapters  as  parts  of  St 
Matthew’s  Gospel.  Consequently  the  truth  must  lie  in  the  o/^rr  pan  cf 
the  dilemma,  namely  that  those  chapters  are  authentic* 

1  lie  last  t]»n*f  U  ctun^s  are  ot'cii{)ied  in  the  essential  topli 
which  reUie  to  tin*  criticisin  of  live  Hebrew  Old  'IVsUoKiir, 
iind  ill  a  descript umi  of  authors  who  Jiave  illu>trateil  tbt 
several  dejvaitiiieius  in  this  brunch  ol  <Jie  general  subjcc. 
^I'be  pt'cuJutv  eJuirae.ters  of  sacred  criticism  us  applied  to  tht 
licbrckv  Jlkble,  are  civrrectly  stuted  •  tlie*  laJttous  coiiUfovenj 
is  reviewr*d — ^^Lwceii  L.  i'apellus,  >Moriuus,  and  BidKf 
\V’aiu)n,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  two  Buxtorls,  on  tk 
other — •uiKni  tiio  C'iialdaic  and  Samaritan  characters,  the  ir 
liquity  of  life  points,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Masoretk 
text :  the  discovery  aiui  use  of  the.  Hehra*o-Sainaritan  ffti* 
talench,  aful  the  history  of  critical  edinons  down  to  Dr. 
.Kcnnicoti’s,  are  given  in  a  concise  and  perspicuous  roannrr- 

^o  one  will  suppose  that  Dr.  JVI.  ,is  a  belie, ver  in  tlic 
iiUMiluie  integrity  tif  the  Masoreiic  ileUrew  Text*,  bulb 
A'xpnwics  a  higfier  opinion  of  it  than,  in  vour  bumble  coo- 
.ception,  the  evidence  in  the.  case  will  support,  ‘  Tlie Jeaniei  j 
Jews  of  'rd)erias,*  says  he,  ‘  in  the  thiril  and  ^fourth 
tnries,  must  have  ha(f  access  to  Hebrew  maniiscripis  wliki  | 
♦wore  written  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  We  know  ib< 
they  SI  light  and  collated  them.  W'e  know  that  ih/ir  ct* 
enions  to  obtain  an  acenrute  text,  were  cipial  to  their  ff- 
deuvoui's  to  preserve  it.  W  hy  then  shall  we  coticladc  lb* 
they  laboured  in  vain  ?* 

"i'liis  mode  of  stat  ing  the  ,case  is  liable  to  objection. 
the  Masoreiic  Kabbins  sought  and  collatcil  manuscript* 
cannot  he  questioned  ;  anil  it  is  suffieiciuly  prolxibie  ^ 
they  possi’ssed  mmuiscripis  of  the  antiquity  wjiich  our  aiilntf 
afiiriiis.  Bill  tee  not  knotv  that  their  exertions  to  oU^ 
an  acvnrnte  text  wore  either  judicious  or  faithful.  'Oiif  w* 
Urination  concerning  them  and  their  laboufs  has  not 
cended  through  nnexcepiionable  channels.  It  is  w 
last  degree  itiqnrohahle  that  they  possessed  such  ideas 
the  mode  of  critical  .inrcstigaiion,  as  were  likely  .to  co** 
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chict  thrir  la’>o!irs  to  tho  best  The  adhtvi  throfa^fanri 

a^ninst  (  lin<ti:Uiity  ratiklcil  In  their  bosoms :  and  it  would 
imiicaic  little  knowledge  of  human  nature  or  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  ilu*  Jtnvs  since  their  dispersiot>,  to  doubt  whether 
thev  "ou!  1  not  eagerly  prefer  readings  which  might  go  to 
olwcure  iltc  evidence  of  the  religion  which  they  regarded 
with  an  almost  frantic  liatred,  or  to  colon r  a  charge  of  mis- 
(jantation  against  the  writers  of  the  New  'IVstament. 
Iliat  ilicse  are  not  uncharitable  cot^joctnres,  but  snlistamiatcd 
bv  weighty  evidence.  Dr.  Kennicott  has  to  onr  c:onviction  es- 
tiSlism*  1  in  his  Dfsseytdfin  Gf*vritlts,  W'e  have,  therefore, 
more*  powerrn!  reasons  that)  Dr,  !M,  admits,  for  joining  in 
Ills  jnsi  and  iiiiportant  declaration,  that  we  still  want  an 
fditioti  of  tlie  Hebrew’  Bible,  in  wliicb  tb^*  readings  of  nm- 
nnsrripts  are  utiited,  as  in  critical  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  with  judicious  extracts  front  the  ancient  versions, 
^ncli  an  edition  wnonld  suprdy  the  materials,  which,  if  care¬ 
fully  tl^cd,  iniglit  otiable  us  in  various  places  to  correct 
what  appears  inaccurate.’ 


Aft.  VI.  F.stayt  lAurary  and  MiHellancout,  By  J.  Atkin,  M.  D. 
8to.  }ip.  470.  Price  10b.  6d.  Johnson  and  Co.  1811. 

J\  the  flepartmciit  of  criticism  and  elegant  literature,  Ur. 

Aiken  has  so  uften  mini  tered  to  our  graiiiicalion,  tlnu 
the  appearance  of  lire  present  v«>luiiie  put  us  in  cxceUeUt 
buutour;  and  we  took  up  tite  book  wdili  ratli<’r  lu’cly  ati« 
ticiptiuns  of  plcaKiirc  from  the  perusal  of  it.  What,  tfieo, 
was  onr  dtsuppoiutment,  on  looking  into  its  contents,  to 
discover,  in  place  of  the  valuable  treasures  we  ex|>r-ot 
il  not  “a  beggarly  account  of  empty  box(.*s'’ — nothing,  at  best, 
hut  a  meagre  asstirlment  ol  literary  bagatelles. 

The  principal  part  ol’t'.iis  thin  octavo,  cbn>i’>*ts  of  two  esMijs^ 
which  are,  in  fact,  a  mere  cufjloguf  rauonntc  of  similes  and 
pvrsonilieaiions  from  the  writings  of  the  poets,  occupying 
•houi  tinvc  tbn’rtlis  of  the  wiiole  btH)k.— 1  he  author  begins 
hb  tirsi  essay  by  remarking,  that  the  purposes  for  which  st- 
inilirs  are  employed  may  be  reft  rivd  to  the  two  gcnorul  heads 
illustration  and  c:nbelli>ljinent.  In  scientitiv  and  argnmeii- 
^tive  works,  comparisons  are  useful  for  illustration  ;  but  in 
peiiy,  similes  are  employed  almost  entir«ly  for  the  sake  of 
anianieiu. 

*  Considering,  then,  all  similes  in  poetry  as  accessories,  tie  purpose  of 
which  is  to  add  to  that  pteasuir  which  is  the  ultimate  ol^»‘ct  of  the  poetic 
they  itifiy  be  viewed  as  prCKiuctng  this  effect  cither  by  ieepenlng  and 
the  im]>reSsion  made  by  the  originjl  ima.!e;  b/  exciting  ao 
^^sble  surpiise  fromfhe  snggestirm  of  an  unexpti  d  ret?  obi  mce  ;  or 
•“**ply  by  a  variation  of  scenery  which  breaks  if#  monotony  of  a  contioued 
®*rrauvc.*  p.  3. 
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After  layinj^  down  sundry  rules  for  the  proper  manaj^meDt  I 
of  this  Bgurr  in  its  different  modifications,  the  author  procceik  B 
to  cite  examples  of  its  use  ;  presentme;  us  with  a  great  nurobfr  B 
of  similes  from  Homer,  Virgil,  IVlilton,  &c.  taken  from  the  B 
heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath,  the  four  elemeDU,  B 
animals,  vegetables,  and  man  ;  and  distributed  into  no  fewer  I 
than  fifteen  classes.  7'he  critical  remarks  which  accomptnt  I 
thiso  quotations,  evince  the  correctness  of  our  nuthor^s  tatte,  I 
and  are  expressed  in  that  neat  and  classical  style  which  dis-  || 
tinpuishes  all  the  productions  of  his  pen.  The  essay. however,  I 
is  drawn  out  to  a  most  fatiguing  length  ;  and  on  the  whole, 
we  must  say,  that  we  think  he  has  bestowed  much  superfiuom 
labour  upon  a  trifling  subject. 

The  next  essay  pleased  us  rather  better.  The  subject  is 
somewhat  more  engaging,  and  the  essay  itself  is  more 
concise.  In  treating  of ‘poetical  personifications,*  the  author 
divides  tiiem  into  tliree  classes,  the  natural,  the  f  mhleniatic*!, 
and  the  mixed. 

*  Either  a  simply  hum.'in  figure  is  drawn,  strongly  impressed  with 
the  miality  or  circumstance  Intended  to  be  personified  ;  oracreaiuitrf 
the  fancy  is  exhibited,  the  character  of  which  is  expressed  by  ctrtM 
typical  emblems  or  .adjuncts  The  first  of  these  may  be  termed  a  nattrah 
the  second  emblematical  pertoniheation.  From  the  union  of  these  two 
modes,  a  third  or  mixed  species  produced. — The  passions  ofLc  Bnii 
in  which  human  faces  are  marked  with  vivid  expressions  of  rage,  tenor, 

frief,  &c.  are  merely  natural  |)ersoDirications  :  the  comreon  figure  of 
‘ortune,  with  wings  and  a  bandage  over  her  eyes,  and  a  wheel,  is  poreh 
ewibiematical :  that  of  Plenty,  represented  by  a  full  fed  cheerful  figw 
bearing  a  cornucopia,  is  of  the  mixed  species.  1  hese  illustrations  are  ukn 
from  painting,  but  the  images  might  equally  be  depicted  by  words’ 

We  giv  t*  the  following  passage  as  a  more  aderjuate  specimen  I 
of  the  author's  mauiitT. 

•  In  most  of  the  examples  of  mixed  personifications  hitherto  addocfi 
the  emblvm.itical  action  has  been  made  sufficiently  congruous  withdv 
oaniral,  and  the  fancied  being  has  been  employed  in  a  manner  suitable ti 
the  character  of  which  he  is  the  representative.  But  in  the  folloi®l 
picture,  occasion  is  ^iven  to  remark  a  defect  in  this  point,  which  is  a  b^ 
quent  attendant  on  allegory. 

*  all  in  sable  axrrnwfiilly  clad, 

IV  »n  bangiP);  hisdull  bead,  wiih  hearycheer, 

Nrl  inly  bring,  n>orr  thanwiddening  sad  : 

A  |»a’*rof  pincers  in  his  hand  he  had, 

W  III)  mliich  he  pin-  hid  people  to  ihe  heart.’ 

SpenteT\  Fatr^SL'teem^  III.  M. 

•  The  three  first  lines  in  this  deKripticn  represent  a  man  overwbdi*^ 
with  sorrow  ;  but  the  two  last  represent  him  as  a  tormentor  of  otbm 
Now  these  are  incongruous  ideas.  Grief  is  a  passive  affectioOt  b 
ttsbdues  the  miod,  and  peculiarly  unfits  it  for  any  active  exertiot  I  **** 
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iMked,  do«  It  usually  inspire  aay  wish  of  Inflicting  sufferings  on  others. 

Ifl  the  personification,  Grief  Is  himself  the  man  “  pinched  at  the  heart  i** 
it  required  the  creation  of  a  different  being  to  act  as  an  executioner.* 

We  are  presented,  in  the  next  place,  with  some  unimportant 
remarks  ‘  On  the  Humour  of  Addison.’  The  object  of  Dr. 
Aikin,  in  this  paper,  is  to  prove  that  a  cenain  eminent 
eriter  was  ‘strangely  mistaken  in  this  point.’  *  Addison’s 
‘  humour  (savs  Dr.  Johnson)  is  so  happily  diffused  as  to  give 
<  the  grace  of  novelty  to  domestic  scenes  and  daily  opeur- 

*  fences.  He  never  oversteps  the  modesty  of  nature,  nor 

*  raists  merriment  or  wonder  hv  the  violation  of  iriith.  His 

*  figures  ncitlier  divert  by  distortion,  nor  amuse  by  aggra* 

*  vation.  He  copies  life  with  so  much  (idelitv,  that  he  can 
‘  hardlv  he  said  to  invent ;  yet  his  exhibitions  have  an  air  so 

*  much  original,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  iliein  not  merely 
‘  the  product  of  the  imagination.’  I)r.  Aikin,onihc  other  hand, 
points  out  nranv  humorous  effusions  by  the  author  of  ihe  Specta¬ 
tor,  which,  he  says,  please  by  a  kiiul  of  agreeable  extravagance. 
He  isobligcd,  however,  to  confess  that  Addison’s  humour  often 
coincides  with  Johnson’s  description  of  it,  and  that  ‘this  na¬ 
tural  mode  of  painting’  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  lii:.  Poli¬ 
tical  Upholsterer,  his  Sir  Hoger  de  Coverly,  &c.  The  estimate 
of  Johnson  may  he  considered  as  imperfect,  certainly  ;  hut  it 
h erroneous,  on Iv,  as  professing  to  give  an  universal  character 
of  Addison’s  humour. 

Dr.  Aikin  thinks  i!iat  Addison’s  object,  in  drawing  the  por¬ 
trait  of  his  Sir  Roger,  was  political  satire. 

‘  As  the  freeholder  was  an  avowed  political  paper,  he  did  not  hetitate 
to  appear  openly  in  it  as  the  satirist  of  the  country  party;  but  it  required 
ailhii  skill  to  efft-ct  a  similar  purpose  in  the  Spectator  without  appearing 
to  riolate  the  impartiality  professed  in  that  work,  or  offending  some  of  his 
teaderi.  He  has  been  so  happy  in  his  attempt,  by  allying  benignity  witli 
weakness,  and  amusing  incident  with  strokes  of  sarcasm,  that  his  papers 
lo  which  Sir  Roger  ap]K?arSy  have  always  been  among  the  most  popular  of 
the  collection,  and  have  doubtless  greatly  contributed  towards  stamping 
tipon  the  public  mind  that  abstract  idea  of  a  country  gentleman,  which 
been  the  ground  of  the  contempt  (whether  well  or  iil  founded)  usually 
*^hed  to  the  character.*  p.  31-5. 

We  are  next  favoured  with  some  ingenious  and  spirited 
remarks  ‘on  the  comparative  value  of  ditferent  produciions  in 
fine  arts/  suggested  hv  a  passage  in  (Jibhon’s  history, 
liisturian,  after  describing  tlie  demolition  of  ihrc**!  palaces 
Peisia  by  the  emperor  Julian,  makes  ifie  following  rc- 
^t^tioa.  ‘  A  single  naked  statue  finished  by  the  hand  of  a 
‘  Gre  cian  artist,  is  of  more  genuine  value  than  all  these  rude 
‘  and  costly  monuments  of  barbaric  labour.*  This  Dr.  Aikin 
Considers  as  mere  classical  cant. 
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a  vrry  ^iitCTtainifiy;  pj*por  ‘tm  the  equivocal  rhnr*ft|» 
of  iu^ani^^^’  "c  naiiic  to  ciTiaif^  *  vcrhn!  nMna»*ks,’  nx^no^ 
them  scnsihlc  CTu»uij‘%  hut  sotr.c  frivolous  and  hvpercriticjl^ 
'rh<*  discussion  on  the  word  uhiiiattr  would  havt*  heeu  less  net 
of  season  a  ci  ntury  a^o. — Dr.  Aikiii  cer.surt  s  those  who  hoh 
tlu  m.ixim,  that  iin  one  can  vvr  u*  f.!  liisli  conecflv  \ihoii 
utiiH  quaiuted  witli  the  leaint‘d  languaL^'*s.  If  we  are  tiotfiilk 
o(  opiuiott  that  a  classical  educatiftn  is  iiidispt'usahiv  neceigiu 
in  order  to  attain  to  an  acc'urate  use  of  our  mother  toii^ir, 
yet  weeeriaiulv  havcotien  hee:i  disposetl  to  think,  that  a  sin;1 
dose  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  no  had  eorrecnve  of  a  n.aifs  phr^. 
seoloev  ;  es|Hcia!ly  when  in  readinit  or  eonversation  \¥e  hat? 
cneonnteriii  such  ovpressions  as  ‘the  .shafts  of  ditractm] 

^  intboufuled  pcatHdrthj^'  6n\  A  p  puiar  novid  writ  .t  of  fie 
present  day  even  tells  us  ahout  ‘  oh!  frratin’^  atfWfiotis  ihatwert 
braced  on  the  ^nul.’ — V.'e  see  iitile  reason  for  ilie  Doiior’i 
eariu'St  reinonsiranct'  against  the  practice  of  calling  t'wiseiltp 
reject  Christianity  instead  of  rtibcltLirrs  Westiiid 

corrected,  lioweter,  by  the  following  ‘  litcrarv  remark.* 

•  To  speak,  as  is  commonly  done,  of  the  “  reformadon  of  abusei,'*ii 

a  gross  impropriety  of  language  ;  since  it  is  not  the  which  is  to  bt 

rrjormrd,  but  the  thing  in  which  it  existed.  Hnbcrv  in  el»‘ction$ii  a 
abuse ;  rrmtve  the  ahtue,  and  you  rfform  the  v  or/c  oj  cUcJton  ;  that  Si 
you  restore  it  to  its  slate  before  the  abuse  look  pUco.*  p.  39G. 

The  rest  of  the  hook  is  oecupievi  with  throe  essays,  vit 
•On  reasoning  from  analogy,’  *  On  duoUing,*  and  ‘Ontbf 
freedom  ofthepiessin  Knglaiul !’  From  the  last,  we  extract 
the  following  passagt  ,  ulii  di  concludes  the  vNi»rk. 

*  While  so  mar.]  legal  dangers  sen  oand  tlic  liberty  of  the  press,  whitWf 
ilsbulu'.'irks  ?  It  has  her  om* — A  Jury.  'Lhis  sacred  institution, the  onlynk 
defence,  perhaps,  that  huin.'n  wisdom  c.m  devise  agaiust  tynany  nr>d  eppw* 
sior,  is  expressly  calculated  to  limit  lb.it  summum  jus  which  is  often 
injuria.  It  is  im|)os8ible  to  doubt,  especirdly  since  a  late  di*t  rniniW 
ot  the  li’ghest  legislative  .•‘uthority,  th.it  i  jury  has  a  right,  inmattrfd 

lilxd,  to  t..kc  ii|>on  i.^tlf  the  covsidc -..don  or  the  whole c.Tse,  .sod iwb 

ir.umkt)  the  ir.teiprcur  o\  lacf.  I  he  Attorn.  y-Genoral  shall  brirjaiitf 
befoie  I  lf  c  unity,  ch.srging  him  in  as  grofs  teims  r.s  he  pl'*asei triA 
being  .«  wicktd  and  seditious  person,  bec.-mse  he  has  sold  a  copy  of  awed 
det  med  to  U' a  lil'vl.  ‘  Lie  shall  prove  his  facl.s  ;  and,  with  alltb<fl> 
quince  o!  rtal  or  atiected  zeal  for  the  j  ul  lie  welfare,  deinanvl  his  sKti^ 
**  No  !  the  juiy  may  tay — tl;e  man  you  h  tve  choRiT  to  bring  to  thebtf* 
not  the  ual  cu’prit — he  has  nc  culpaLle  uitmtion  about  him  lo  n*r..kr  «• 
a  projxi  i-ubjict  for  tiic  sevemy  of  the  law.  ANTat  be  did  v  i' 
mere  inad\  ricnce— indeed  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  tsettsf 
cl  bis  profession.  Wc  find  him  Nor  GcIITY  !’— I  8h.ili  onljf 
ll  ..t  if  tbi  rc  be  any  public  lx)dy  in  this  country  whicli  cxerciirt^ 
priviligc  ot  dtcldlDg,  without  any  intcrvcniica  of  trial,  uj>oo  every 
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ittack  upon  thtrir  own  proceedings,  and  awarding  punishments  at 
ibfir  pleasure,  it  is  obvious  that  the  protection  here  suggested  can  have 
BOplicr;  and  no  other  controul  over  their  vindictive  emotions  can  exist, 
:lua  their  own  sense  of  prc  p'  iety,  quickened,  perhaps,  by  the  echo  of  the 
public  voice,  which  even  such  arbitrary  powoit  cannot  entirely  repress/ 

Willi  most  of  the  pieces  ernnposiog  tills  volume,  we  were 
previously  lu  ouni filed.  Dr.  Aildii  appears  to  be  actuated  bv  a 
truly  parental  alfeeiicti  towards  liis  literary  otl’sprin;^.  llo 
could  not  bear  to  liiink  that  these  fui3;it!vo  productions 
jhoul  !  be  ( ondemiieil  to  bloom  iu  obscurity,  forgotten  and  un* 
noticed,  and  waste  their  sweetness  in  the  wide  wilderness  of 
a  pcriodiciil  work  ;  and  determined,  tlierefore,  to  transplant 
ibcRi  into  a  fairer  spot.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  pt'ruse 
any  pTforinance  of  Dr.  Aikin’s  without  more  or  less  pleasure, 
think  he  has  not  added  much  to  his  literary  tame  by 
pri*seiir  publication. 

.An.  VII.  Memoirs  rf  the  IJfe^  IVri  ingSt  and  Correspomlcnce  q*  JViPiam 
Smuli<t  F.  K.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  late  Printer  in  Edinburgh,  Secretary 
and  Superintendant  of  Natural  History  to  the  Society  of  Scoitiih 
Antiquaries,  See.  By  Robert  Kerr,  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  Ed.  ^  voU. 
8yo.  pp.  price  ll.  7s.  Anderson,  Edinburgh.  Longman  and 
Co.  IblO. 

.^LTHOUGIl  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  followed  the 
occupation  of  a  printer,  and  was  engaged  in  that  bu^itless 
from  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  yet  he  contrived  to 
raise  himself  to  considerable  distinction,  in  a  city  remarkable 
above  most  others  for  the  number  and  eminence  of  its  literary 
icfn.  lie  was  probably  as  erudite  a  printer  as  any  of  his  day  ; 

liis  occupation  atul  attainments  having  brought  him 
icquuiiitcd  with  the  most  celebrated  of  his  countrymen,  he 
lived  with  many  of  them  in  habits  of  close  intimacy  and  occa- 
correspondence.  Of  this  circumstance  Mr.  Kerr  has 
ttot  failed  to  take  the  usual  advantage,  by  enlarging  bis  nar- 
ralve  with  biographical  notices  of  several  well-known  names 
•itli  whom  Mr.  Smellie  was,  so  luckily  for  the  two  octavos, 
connecU'd;  and  Dr.  Hunter  of  London  Wall,  Dr.  Hope  the 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the.  University  of  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
Auchan,  Mr.  Strahan,  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  Dr.  Blacklocki 
fll  of  whom  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  are  successively 
tatroduced  on  the  biographer’s  canvas.  He  is  not,  however, 
[ftnarkabiy  succcs.sful  in  uniting  these  characters  together 
‘Qihc  same  groupe.  His  manner  is  stiff;  and  there  is  a  great 
of  that  harmony  which,  in  com|M>hition,  as  well  a.s  in 
Pointing,  \i  necessary  to  give  a  pleasing  elfect  to  the  whole, 
of  his  auxiliariesi  indeed,  appear  to  be  iatroduceii 
VoL  VI!.  3  U 
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rather  Hy  a  *  mere  side  wind*  (if  we  may  He  permitted  ii 
borrow  an  expression  from  his  own  apolojrv  for  nmii  ingt!^ 
life  of  Dr.  Rotlierham),  than  hy  any  natural  claim  to  tb 
situation  which  they  occupy.  He  has  been  still  less  fastidimi 
in  his  selection  from  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Smellie 
his  friemls,  especially  in  early  life;  and  the  hulk  of  his  per¬ 
formance  is  thus  swelled,  very  unnecessarily,  hy  letters  \Kmty 
sinp  hut  little  value  even  as  private  memorials,  and  having io 
claim  whatever  to  occupy  the  jiages  of  a  respectable  wori 
Indeed  Mr.  Kerr  has  hy  no  means  exercised  so  much  «. 
verity  of  judgement  astlie  nature  of  his  undertaking  demtwi. 
ed.  He  has  permitted  himself,  either  from  the  partiality, it 
may  almost  sav  the  weakness,  of  friendship,  or  from  other  mo. 
tives,  to  consider  the  most  trivial  evetus  of  Mr.  Smellie’s  life, 
and  the  most  unimportant  productions  of  his  pen,  as  objeu* 
requiring  circumstantial  developemcnl ;  and  the  prospect* 
of  a  newspaper,  for  instance,  which  was  never  published, ct 
the  jokes  which  passed  at  the  convivial  meetings  of  tiif 
Crochallan  club,  are  narrated  with  as  much  gravity  Mi 
minuteness,  as  the  intellectual  efforts  hy  which  he  raised 
himself  to  an  eminent  station  in  the  republic  of  letters.— Tbf 
work,  however,  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting  matte, 
and  w  ill  he  read  with  interest  by  those  who  are  fond  of  litenn 
history  and  anecdote. 

Mr.  Smellie  was  born  in  the  year  1740,  in  the  PIcastncf. 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  the  youngest  loi 
of  Alexander  Smellie,  a  master  builder  of  some  repute;  irha 
though  bred  to  a  mechanical  employment,  was  a  good  cIisb- 
cal  scholar,  and  wrote  some  Latin  poems^  whicli  his  son,  in 
future  period,  used  often  to  exhibit  with  good  humoured  ct- 
ultatiou  as  the  production  of  a  stone  mason,  and  challewt 
the  competition  of  his  more  accomplished  literary  compin'* 
ons.  Young  Smellie  received  the  first  rudiments  of  edudticc 
at  Duddistone  near  Edinburgh,  and  had  afterwards  thetd^^ 
tage  of  some  classical  instruction  ;  but  this  must  have  bcft 
very'  limited,  as  he  was  apprenticed  at  12  years  of  age  in* 
printing  office.  In  this  situation  his  diligence  and  talcm^ 
raised  him  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  employers,  that  tn 
years  before  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  be 
appointed  corrector  of  their  press,  with  a  weekly  allowanced 
twelve  shillings, — a  circumstance  the  more  honourable  to tk 
parties,  as  his  stipulated  allowance  was  only  three  shilHaC 
a  week  ;  he  was  also  permitted  to  attend  some  of  the  claif 
in  the  University.  That  he  was  wortliy  of  these  distinciio®** 
may  be  inferred  from  his  having  beconie,  when  in  his  sc^ 
teentb  year,  a  successful  canciidatc  for  the  silver  osetid 
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offered  by  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  for  the 
most  correct  edition  of  a  Latin  classic;  on  which  occasion  he 
set  up  and  corrected  an  edition  of  Terence  in  12mo.  Har¬ 
wood  calls  it  un  iminaculute  edition  :  the  date  is  1768:  it  is 
become  very  scarce,  and  sells  when  perfect  for  two  guineas.-— 
It  should  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Sinelhe,  that  a 
coo^dcrable  ])art  of  the  pecuniary  recompense  which  he 
derived  from  his  early  skill  and  assiduity,  was  appropriated 
to  the  relief  of  his  two  sisters. — The  term  of  his  appreniice- 
ihip  expired  when  he  \vns  about  nineteen :  he  then  engaged 
liimsell  to  Messrs.  Murray  and  Cochrane,  to  correct  the  press, 
ind  superintend  the  publication,  of  the  Scots  Magazine.  In 
iliis  undertaking  he  persevered  about  six  years;  and,  during 
the  whole  of  this  period,  seems  to  have  continued  his  attendance 
upon  th.‘  college  lectures  without  interruption,  ilis  precise 
course  of  study  is  not  known;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  passed 
ihrongh  the  usual  course  preparatory  to  the  study  of  theology, 
Hiiict)  includes  the  greek  and  humanity  classes,  mathematics, 
natural  philosof)hy,  logic,  belles  letters,  moral  philosophy, 
ind  He))rew.  He  also  attended  all  the  medical  classes,  and 
botany,  fur  which  he  had  a  strong  predilection,  and  in  which 
be  made  yery  considerable  proficiency.  ♦ 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Smellie  appears  to  have  been 
principally  actuated  in  his  literary  pursuits,  by  an.  ardent 
thirst  for  general  knowledge  ;  but,  occasionally,  his  views  were 
confined  within  a  narrower  range.  He  was  strongly  urged 
b?  some  of  his  friends  to  devote  himself  to  one  of  tne  learnecl* 
professions,  as  more  suitable  to  his  taste  and  habits  than  the 
labour  of  a  printitig  oftice;  and  it  is  evident,  from  some  parts 
of  his  correspondence,  that  he  hesitated  long  whether  he 
»1k)iiI(1  enttM*  the  Lhurch,  or  l)econH’  a  mentber  of  the  medical 
profession:  conscientious  motives  seem  to  have  deUrniined 
bim  to  reject  the  one,  and  his  early  marriage,  and  the  want  of 
l^ccuniary  resources  eonipcllcd  him  to  forego  the  other.  The 
late  Dr.  Buchan,  who  was  one  of  his  early  friends,  was  extremely 
tolicitous  to  induce  him  to  study  medicine  with  u  view  to  prac* 
^ce, — though  it  appears  pretty  clearly,  even  from  his  own  cor¬ 
respondence,  that  lie  w  ished  to  serve  himself  by  this  recam- 
nicndaiion  at  least  as  much  as  his  friend.  The  doctor,  at  tbit 
time  resident  in  Yorkshire,  had  projet'tcd  his  since  celelirated 
^rk  on  Domestic  Medicine,  and  in  the  cx«x*ution  of  it  was 
ttul  a  little  anxious  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Mr.  SmeUie.  Being 
tiniuccessful  in  liis  attempts  to  engage  him  as  a  domestic 
*'«itanr,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  himself,  where  the  work 
submitted  to  the  revision  of  his  friend,  previous  to  its 
P«Wicatfon.  It  has  been  asserted,  indeed,  on  the  authority 
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of  the  late  Dr.  GiUvrt  Stuart,  that  the  work  was  completeii  I 
written  b\  Mr.  Siucllic;  but  tor  this  assertion  there  appnn  I 
to  be  no  sntheient  evidence.  On  the  coniiary,  Mr.  Sottlkel 
was  accustomed  to  relate  to  his  trienils,  that  the  origiok  I 
manuscript  of  l>r.  Buchan  was  su  excessively  reduiulant,  ilm  ■ 
a  sinj^le  chapter  would  ha  filled  nearly  as  large  a  volux  ■ 
as  that  in  wnich  it  was  altcrwurds  publislied,  and  tl^i  be 
merely  compressed  the  whole  into  reasonable  bounds.  Eva 
from  this  statement,  however,  it  would  appear  that  this  work,(f 
which  twenty  regular  editions  of  60u0  each  have  been  sdU, 
was  indebted  ain^ost  entirely  to  Mr.  Sir.ellic  tor  its  popularity 
and  eMensive  sale. 

Mr.  Smcllie  married  at  tlie  age  of  twenty  three;  hut  iLe 
narrowness  of  his  circumsiances  |)revenied  him  iroiii  enterio|[ 
into  hnriness  on  liis  own  account  for  several  years  after tha 

{icriod  ;  and  he  was  indebted  even  then  to  llie  kiniliieis  cf 
iterary  or  scientific  friends  for  assistance.  Among  thesie  •« 
find  the  late  Dr.  Hojre,  professor  of  Botany,  Dr.  UoherUor, 
profe>sor  of  Oriental  languages,  and  Lord  Kaines.  hisic. 
quaintance  with  Lord  K.  commenced  in  some  anonymous  rf. 
ntarks,  which  he  adventurously  sent  to  his  Lordship,  whtle 
employed  in  printing  the  Elements  of  Criticism.  To  tbii 
communication  his  Lordship  returned  a  polite  and  respectful 
answer,  acknowledging  their  propriety,  and  soliciting  bii 
farther  obsenations,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  he  could 
see  no  reason  “  for  this  sort  of  blind  intercourse.”  Fromtbii 
period  a  friendly  correspondence  existed  between  them,  whkt 
ox|>erienceil  no  interruption  until  the  time  of  his  Lordstiipi 
death. 

The  first  important  literary  undertaking  in  which  Mr 
Smellic  cngagctl,  was  the  compilement  of  the  Encyclopwlii 
Hritannica,  of  wtiich  the  first  edition  was  published  in  17*1) 
in  three  volumes  quarto.  He  undertook  to  draw  up 
of  the  principal  sciences,  and  to  arrange  the  whole  wori 
for  the  press, — for  which  he  received  the  trifling  sum  d 
J[200.  He  wrote  besides  some  valuable  original  articki 
One  of  these  (xther)  gave  considerable  offence  to  theU^t 
Dr.  Cullen,  who  had  endeavoured  to  explain  some  of  ik 
fuiu  lions  of  the  animal  economy  by  imagining  the  existenct 
of  a  •nervous  aether.  In  this  excellent  article  Mr.  Smalfc 
with  admirable  force  and  perspicuity  of  reasoning,  expo*^ 
the  extreme  absurdity  of  that  false  philosophy,  which,  co#* 
•isting  entirely  of  ingenious  but  idle  speculation,  can 
no  solid  fouiiuRtion  in  experiment  or  observation,  and  coo» 
lequc  tly  can  never  adt’ance  our  knowledge  a  single 
and  as  Dr.  Cullen's  theory  had  made  a  conspicuous 
in  a  recent  medical  thesis,  Mr.  S«  took  occasion  to  hold  ** 
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tip  to  severe,  but  merited  condemnation.  As  this  article 
iia«  (»oi  appeared,  we  beiieve,  in  any  subsequent  edition 
of  the  Kncyc!op:v(iia,  onr  readers  will  not  be  displeased, 
pfrliajw.  with  a  sliori  evtKTct. 

« To  give  a  lormal  i\TiitnT:on  of  this  author*!  reasoning,  is  no  part 
o^our  )*Un.  It  is  perl.aps  wrong  to  say  that  he  has  reasoned  (  for 
thr  who‘e  hypotlieiical  part  of  his  essay  is  a  mere  farngo  of  vague 
uk-rtioas  non-entili  s,  illogical  conclusions,  and  extravagant  fancies* 
Hii  rdier  scents  to  be  an  exceedingly  iracuole  sort  of  substance. 
WVik’Vfi  the  qualities  of  one  l  otiy  didcr  from  those  of  another,  a 
I  j  rent  modijicdiicn  of  either  at  once  solves  the  phenomenon.  The 
rJtor  of  iron  must  not,  to  be  suie,  be  exactly  the  same  with  the 
orrroui  xiher,  otherwise  it  would  be  in  danger  of  producing  sensation 
in  pl.ice  of  magnetism.  It  would  likewise  have  been  very  improper 
to  i:ivc  the  vegetable  xdiLi*  exactly  the  same  qualities  with  those  of 
.ether;  for,  in  such  a  case,  men  would  run  great  risk  of  striking 
root  in  the  soil;  and  trees  and  hedges  might  eradicate  and  run  about 
the  fields.  Nothing  e.an  be  more  ludicrous  than  to  see  a  writer  treating 
a  nwre  ent  t axioms  as  familiarly  as  if  it  were  an  object  of  our 
•tnscj.  !  he  notion  of  comptmnding  the  ;tther  of  an  acid  with  that 
of  .in  d!kafi,  in  ord  *r  to  niake  a  neutral  af  it,  is  completely  ridiculous. 
But  if  men  take  the  liberty  of  substituting  names  in  place  of  fcuU 
lod  exfieriment  ,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  account  for  any  thing.  By 
this  nK'thod  of  philoaopiiising,  obscurity  is  fo*'  ever  b.anishcd  from  the 
works  of  nature.  It  is  impossible  to  gravel  an  a*thcrial  philosopher* 
Aik  him  what  questions  you  please,  his  .inswer  is  re.ady:— As  we 
cinnot  find  the  cautc  a^iy  white  else ;  ergo,  by  dilemma,  it  must  be 
owing  to  xthcr !  i*'or  example,  ask  any  one  of  thi*s>  sages,  what 
ii  the  cause  of  gravity  ?  he  will  answer,  ’tia  o^ther !  Ask  him  the 
caoie  of  thought,  he  will  gravely  reply,  the  sjl’Jtion  of  this  question 
wa  once  universally  allowed  to  exceed  the  limits  of  human  genius: 
bat  now,  by  the  grand  discoveries  we  have  lately  made,  it  is  as  plain 
M  that  three  and  two  make  ‘five!  Thouglit  is  a  mere  mechanical 
thing,  an  evident  effect  of  certain  motions  in  the  brain  produced  by 
the  ucillations  of  a  subtle  fluid  called  athe.  !  1  his  is  indeed  astonishing  1 

‘  Such  jargon,  however,  affords  an  excellent  lesson  to  tlie  true  philoso* 
plier.  It  shows  to  what  folly  and  extravagance  m.mkind  arc  led,  whenever 
they  deviate  from  experiment  and  observation  in  their  enquiries  into 
luturc.  No  sooner  do  we  leave  these  only  faithful  guides  to  sdence, 
than  we  instantly  land  in  a  labyrinth  of  nonsense  and  obscurity,  the 
wtural  punishment  of  folly  and  presumption.'  Vol.  1.  p.  382. 

VV'hen  a  second  edition  of  the  EncyclopaeJia  was  called 
in  1778,  Mr.  Sinellie  was  applied  to  by  Mr.  Bell 
*0  take  a  share  i^i  the  work,  as  well  as  again  to 
superintend  the  publication;  but  this  offer,  unfortunately 
himself  and  his  family,  he  declined,  because  the  pro¬ 
prietors  insiNted  upon  the  introduction  of  a  general  biography. 
’^i>  Mr.  S.  d  isapproveti  of,  as  inconsistent  with  the  plan 
title  of  the  work ;  and  he  thus  lost,  cither  from  timidity 
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or  excessive  fastiilioiisness,  n  share  in  a  work,  the  thir^ 
ctliiion  of  which,  alone,  ik  said  to  have  left  a  clear  profit 
to  the  proprietors  of  c£4‘i,()00. 

In  the  year  I77'i  Mr.  Smellie  engaged,  in  conjunction 
with  the  noted  Dr.  Gilbert  Smart,  (a  nian  of  iincomrooo 
talents,  and  capable  of  intense  application,  hut  the  date 
of  irregular  habits  and  uncontrolled  passions,)  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Kdinhnrgh  Magazine  and  Review.  The 
work  was  conducted  with  considerable  ai>iliry,  but  failed 
in  a  few  years,  in  consequence  of  Smart’s  indiscriminatp 
severity  and  illiberal  abuse  Mr.  Smellie  managed  the 
historical  department ;  and  Dr.  Hlacklock  and  Professor  Baron 
were  prominent  contributors.  'I'he  fate  of  the  work  was 
sealed  by  a  virulent  and  unjust  attack  upon  Lord  Monboddo’t 
Kssay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  which  gare 
great  and  general  ofl'ence  to  tiie  friends  of  that  respectable, 
though  eccentric  character — with  whom,  however,  Mr.  Smcl- 
lie  continiUHi  in  habits  of  intimacy,  notwithstanding  the 
abuse  of  his  Lordship’s  work,  which  had  issued  from  bis 
press. 

In  1781,  Mr.  Smellie  was  elected  Keeper  and  Superin* 
tendant  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  .\niiqnnries  of  Scotland,  then  recently  es¬ 
tablished  under  the  iitflnence  and  patronage  of  the  Earl 
of  Buchan,  with  whom  it  originated.  It  is  singular  cnougb 
that  his  connection  with  this  Society  raised  a  very  powerful 
opposition  to  their  petition  to  the  King  for  a  royal  charter 
of  incorporation.  Mr.  Smellie  had  het*n  induced,  by 'the 
Kolicilation  of  Lord  Karnes,  to  prepare  a  course  of  lectures 
upon  the  philosophy  aiul  general  economy  of  nature;  and 
the  plan  was  so  much  approved  by  Dr.  Ramsay,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natural  History,  that  he  gave  him  Ins  assistance 
and  advice  in  tlie  most  frank  atiil  liberal  manner.  These 
lectures,  however,  had  not  been  ilelivered  when  Mr.  Smellie 
received  his  first  appointment  to  the  Antiquarian  Society: 
and  as  he  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  Natuni 
liistosy  Professoiship,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Ramsay,  in  1715, 
they  made  him  an  olTer  of  tlunr  hall,  and  desired  his 
leemros  to  he  read  there  to  themselves  and  the  public. 
This  proj)ns;d  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  Dr.  Walker,  the 
Fuccesstnl  candidate  for  the  I’lofessor’s  chair ;  and,  through 
his  interest,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Lord  Advocate 
by  the  Senains  .\cadcmiciis,  objecting  to  the  grant  of  * 
cfiarter  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  memorial 
unsuccessful  with  respect  to  its  immediate  objiect;  but  the 
■nexpected  and  illiberal  opposition  which  had  been  thut 
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alletl  into  action,  occasioned  Mr.  Smellie  to  abandon  kia 

pro|)Os<*J  iccluros. 

At)oui  tins  period  Mr.  S.  commenced  the  translation  of 
Burton’s  Natural  History,  which  he  published  in  9  vols  8vo. 
with  many  valuable  notes  and  illustrations.  In  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  laborion*i  undertaking,  he  was  accustomed  to 
pi i  over  six  or  eight  pages  until  he  was  perfectly  master 
of  tlicir  ideas  and  language  ;  and  then  proceeded  to  write 
bis  traiislaiion,  w'ithout  any  immediate  reference  to  the 
particular  language  or  arrangement  of  the  original.  It  is 
a  very  .striking  proof  of  tlie  strength  and  steadiness  of  his 
mind,  that  though  this  work  was  executed,  for  the  most  part^ 
in  a  small  correcting  room,  connected  with  his  printing 
ortice,  in  which  he  was  exposed  to  very  frequent  interruption^ 
vet  SUCH  was  his  accuracy  and  self-possession,  that  he  gave 
It  out  to  his  composno»’s  as  it  wdN  written  ;  and  rarely 
had  occasion  to  alter  a  single  w'ord  after  it  was  set  up  from 
the  original  manuscript.  This  very  uncommon  degree  of 
iccurtcv  in  composition,  may  have  been  in  a  good  measure, 
DO  doubt,  the  result  of  Ins  early  application  to  study,  and 
of  the  habit  of  committing  his  speculations  to  writing : 
hut  >till  that  mind  must  have  been  steady  and  powerful 
ill  no  common  degree,  which  could  send  forth  ns  pro- 
duciiuiis  in  so  perfect  a  state.  Indeed  in  mature  life,  his 
biographer  informs  us,  he  never  made  a  second  copy  of 
any  littrJtry  etfort  ;  and  the  whole  ex  pence  of  alterations 
in  punting  his  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  consisting 
ol  5J6  (piarto  pages,  was  only  half  a  crown. 

Tills  work,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in 
P90,  and  the  second  some  years  after  Ids  death,  contained 
the  niaitTials  vvidch  Mr.  Smeilie  had  collected  tor  his  in- 
^‘nded  Lectures,  but  to  which  it  is  probable  he  made  con- 
ndoraule  additions,  before  he  ventured  to  comndi  it  to  the 
press.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  plan  or  merits  of 
»  work  which  has  now  been  more  than  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  and  which  will  probably  remain  unrivalled 
in  that  ci»  panment  of  literature;  but  we  cordially  join  Mr. 
K^rr  in  recommending  it  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  young 
persons  in  the  more  advanced  period  of  education,  cal¬ 
culated,  as  we  think  it  is  beyond  any  other  work  with 
^hich  we  are  acquainted,  to  inspire  a  taste  for  the  most 
delightful  of  all  studies,  the  study  of  nature;  and  to  lead 
mind,  at  that  interesting  period  of  life,  wheu  it  is  most 
•^•ceptible  of  impression,  and  ere  it  has  yet  reached  the 
full  maturity  of  its  strength,  “  from  nature  to  nature’s  God.'* 
—for  the  lirst,  volume  of  this  work  Mr.  Smeilie  received 
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1COO  p;uinea«,  and  50  for  every  subsequent  edition  in  itfl. 
of  lOO'J  Copies.  It  it  bj  far  t’lC  most  iiupi'rtaui  of  hi$ 
original  productions;  anci  must,  iovleod,  bo  co!»sidfi\ti  m 
a  proud  inonuTuent  of  literary  exeitton,  wheti  it  is  recoi- 
lectod  that  it  was  written  antidst  the  incessiut  avooaliom  »  F 
of  business,  and  the  anxious  solieiMide  conneiUrd  with  the 
care  of  a  very  niinierous  fauMly. —  It  would  e\*:ec‘d  onr  laniu 
to  particularize  tiu*  minor  prodncrioPo  of  ^Ir.  Sfnellir’s  pen. 

Some  of  them  «nre  iulrodiieed  by  Mr.  K<’rr  inio  the  o  dy 
of  his  work,  and  others  noticed  \vit!»  Mi.iicie  »t  iniimicne4 
of  detail,  .lie  Itas  a  li>t,  ico,  of  .we  .ty  six  vns, 

most  of  which  were  wTit’eu  itt  early  life,  i.,d  read  lo  lU 
diderent  societies  of  which  Mr.  Snitdlic  was  a  uicmhcr. 

y\  short  t:me  hcforc  bis  tieath,  Mr.  S.  had  conceded  liic  I 
idea  of  writie^ra  seru*s  of  hicv'^ratdiical  memoirs  of  eiiMuctu 
Scoteli  antluMS,  with  whom  hi*  }ia#i  been  persona! Iv  acqia.lni. 
ed,  or  who>e  woiks  he  had  printed,  lie  intemied  it  a>  i 
fouiidnlion  for  a  Hiogiaphia  but  lived  only  to 

exeent**  the  lives  of  Dr.  John  Gregory,  Daviil  Hume,  ami 
l<>r.  Adam  Smith,  'rhese,  together  with  a  life  oi  Lord  Knmes 
inserted  orijfiitally  in  the  Encycdopinlia  Britatmica,  and  four 
of  bis  juvenile  essays,  were  published  by  his  sou,  in  1800, 
in  one  volume  Bvo. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  work  before  us,  we  are  in¬ 
troduced,  rather  unexpectedly,  to  Robert  Burns,  the  bold 
flights  of  whose  untutored  genius  were,  fir.st  piddislitd 
by  Mr.  Sme.llie  in  the  year  1787  ;  at  which  f)criod,  if  we 
rightly  recollect,  the  .Ayrshire  poet  u'adir  his  fiiM  appearance 
in  Edinburgh.  He  often  visited  the  clhce  wliile  his  poem* 

\»*ore  printing,  and  the  following  anecdote  was  connuimiiated 
bv  Mr.  A.  Smellic,  who  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  his  faiber’i 
oftiee* 

•  I  perfectly  remember  the  .ippcarancc  of  Bums  in  my  father’s  nrlntinf 
house  in  1787*  at  the  time  his  poems  were  printing.  He  was  dressed 
much  in  the  stile  of  a  plain  countryman;  and  walked  three  or  lour 
times  from  end  to  end  of  the  composing  room,  cracking  a 
hunting  whip  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  to  the  no  small  annoyaoce 
of  the  compositors  and  pressmen :  and  although  the  manuscript  of 
his  poems  was  then  lying  before  every  compositor  in  the  house,  bt 
never  once  looked  at  what  they  were  doing,  nor  asked  a  siagk 
question.  He  frequently  lepcaied  this  odd  practice  during  the  cout« 
ot  priming  his  work,  and  alwjys  in  the  same  strange  and  inattentiw 
manner,  to  ll)c  great  astonishment  of  the  men  who  were  not  accus* 
tomed  to  such  whimsical  tx'haviour.  'fhe  conipositors,  when  they 
first  goi  his  poems  to  print,  and  before  he  had  made  his  appeanoce 
among  them,  had  been  told  that  the  work  which  they  arc  employtd 
to  tel  up  was  coropoaed  by  a  common  ploughman  ;  and  though  1 
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vit  tim"  Vs-Tv  yoimx,  the  cracking  the  whip,  and  the  ttrangely 
-  -*h,  ;.nd  uncjnccm.‘J  'n.tnnt‘r  of  liums,  always  impressed  me 


.i<*  notion,  that  he  wished  to  assume  the  clownish  appearanen 
^  cj'iriry  lustic,  and  I  hare  never  been  able  to  efface  the  im* 
pfr>j-on  ihui  ills  bch.uioar  proceeded  from  affectation.*  Vol.  11.  p.  351. 

K'O.ii  tl»J  ♦*\iL*nsiv('  correspondence  which  passed  hetwixt 
P-i  ts  r.iul  Mr.  Sineliie,  our  l>io:rrapher  has  selected  only 
a  vrrv  f'w  Icttcis  ;  and  tliese  are  chiclly  interesting  ns 
H*  'u:  to  itiiro-iiice  to  the  reailer’s  nc']naintancc  Mrs.  Marin 
KiJjjll,  ot  V/<)0(llcy  r  'rk,  Diiinfricssiiire, — a  lady  who  was 
i.i*  frlca.i  of  both  these  eminent  men,  anil  whoso 

iai;MS  and  ;n  o  'inplishinents  gave  Ijcr  a  just  title  to  that 
ui'ii’iiinishcd  liononr.  ilo»*  letters  to  Mr.  Sinellic  are  all 
irrr.uii  w.ih  that  ear,(‘,  simplicity,  and  spirit,  which  form 
ilie  ctiarm  and  excellence  of  epistolary  vvriii  ig. 

h  i.  n  ov  time  to  elnse  onr  dccoiint  of  thi,  work,  which, 
nonv,:*  Nta  ding  onr  objecuons  to  oinltifarions  matter  and 
hzy  ('\t»a  IS,  .VC  must,  on  the  whole,  proJH)un(e  amusing. 

luir  vpccim'  ii  of  Mr.  Kerr’s  style  of  writin/,  we  give 
th  *  •  'owing  account  of  Mr.  S.nellic’s  character  j — hut  wo 
itoi  i)e  n  1  h  r'.tood  to  vouc  h  for  its  impartiality. 

*  \M''r  the  glowing  d  'seriptions  by  Burns,  both  in  poetry  .nnd 
pr  »*,  :t  iv.-rc  baTviriu  'C*  lo  repeat,  that  Idr.  m  -llie's  t.tlents  for 
r:a’  for, y/. go  w.re  of  the  first  rate  kind;  and  though  his  wit,  at 
fwt '4y  pxprc'i.ed  by  that  exrePcnt  judge  of  wit,  was  often  keen  and 
binn/,  v»*t  such  was  his  candid  suavity  of  manner  that  it  could  never 
gicc  atit  rce,  except  to  fools  and  men  of  di. seated  and  jealous  irritability 
ot  tcuip^r.  One  species  of  playful  humour  in  which  he  ofien  in* 
duiged,  and  with  inucli  reaciin -ss  was  punnmg ;  which  some  fasti- 
di  U.V  critics  h  w  •  been  pleuS’d  to  r*ll  ihe  very  lowest  species  of 
wit.  ihough  li  connnly  has  one  excellent  property,  that  it  invariably 
occasions  niucli  innocent  mirth  and  goal  iiu.nour  In  grave  and  philo* 
•ophicjl  disc.iU'sc  lie  wms  clear,  candid,  coinmui.icailve,  and  informing, 
a«  "cIl  ss  thoroughly  informed,  never  withholding  his  judgment 
»d  opinions  from  narro  w  mindedness,  or  obtruding  them  unnecessarily 
or  ill-timeifly  from  vanity  or  affectation.  On  every  occasion,  his  triends 
iod  ac^uainuncf^s  were  welcome  to  his  ailvice  and  .issistance  on  all  • 
•J*l)jects  with  which  he  w'as  familiar  ;  and  there  were  few  subjects  in  • 
Ikcrature  or  piiilosophy  in  which  he  was  uoi  more  than  ordinarily 
^lant,  and  in  many,  profoundly  learned.  Hb  manners  were  uncom* 
®0Qly  mild,  inoffensive  and  gentle ;  insomuch  that  none,  even  of  his 
own  family,  even  remember  to  have  seen  him  out  of  temper,  and 
Iw  probably  never  was  in  a  passion  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life : 
^  in  his  last  and  long  illness  he  was  never  in  the  smallest  degrew 
fretful,  or  melancholy.  That  he  had  his  faults  is  certain,  for 
^  can  be  without  them  ?  But — they  were  all  against  hinuelf^  and 
•wrr  injured  tithsn  /  To  his  family  he  was  ever  kind  aid  iodulgeot* 
^  ^1  his  friendshipt  were  calm  and  lasting.* 
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*  or  hit  particular  opinions  in  rc^rd  to  religious  lioetnnet  and  \ 
[arc  they  precisely  equal  in  importance?3  on  which  many  good  nd  I 
wise  men  hare  disputed,  almost  with  rancour,  and  seldom  io  ^ 
spirit  of  charity,  the  writer  of  these  Memoirs,  though  several  jtm 
intiwat  /y  acquainted  with  him,  is  not  at  all  tmtructed  — As  a  tr4«. 
lator  of  Buffon  le  is  always  excellent;  for  he  was  pciiecdy  acquaioitd 
wilii  tlie  subject,  and  lias  unifoimly  conveyed  the  meaning  of  (tit 
author  in  clear  and  appropriate  Ivinguage.  In  his  own  original  coo. 
pos'tions,  though  he  may  not  daz/Tc  the  imaginations  of  his  readm 
by  warmth  and  animation  of  style  and  language,  he  is  always  judiciow 
and  instructive;  and  his  language  is  peisplcuous  and  dignified,  wiibotf 
any  attempt  at  hilsc  eloquence,  or  tawdry  ornament.  Somewhat  b 
tile  language  used  by  himself,  in  the  close  ol  nis  Life  of  the  Ijo 
amiable,  ingenious,  and  most  resnectable  Dr.  John  Cregorv,  it  may 
be  said,  that  as  a  man  ot  various  and  extensive  literary  and  scicDtific 
attainment >,  and  as  considered  in  a  professional  view,  few  men  wifl 
be  found  to  have  excelled  th  ‘  late  William  Smellie.’ 

Mr.  Siiudiie  dud  in  June,  I79'i, in  int*  Gi  i  year  of  hisa^e. 


Art.  Vlll.  The  Savage.  By  Piomingo,  a  Htadman  and  Warrioi 
of  the  Muscon^lgcc  Nation.  12mo.  pp.  3rj.  Philadelphia  printed; 
CadclIandCo.  1811. 

author  of  this  work,  whicli  appears  to  have  been 
first  puhlixhcd  in  weekly  luiinhors,  may  in  Anierict, 
perhaps,  set  up  for  an  ori'ginal  genius;  in  Ei»gland  he 
would  be  set  down  as  a  forward  school -boy.  T!ie  suhsttnoe 
and  inaniu  r  of  the  performance  are  very  mi.scellaneoiii 
It  eonsisls  of  ravings  against  civilization,  and-  the  varioui 
feai tires  of  civilized  society, — disrpiisitions  on  grammar  and 
American  pronunciation, — letters  from  various  characterstoiiie 
Savage, — dreams, — the  profane  and  absurd  chit-chat  of 
clubs  or  tavern  companies,— -tlialognes  with  liie  devil,— 
misrepresentiition  and  abuse  of  those  who  make  any  pre¬ 
tension  to  ilie  character  of  Christians,  iicc.  &c.  The  style 
in  which  this  precious  farrago  is  delivered,  of  course  variei 
ill  a  considerable  degree  with  the  subject.  It  is  ofte# 
animated  and  fluent,  but  more  strongly  imliued  with  arfectt- 
tion  and  pedantry,  than  almost  any  tiling  else  we  can  re* 
inenibcr  to  have  read  ;  inHated  to  the  utmost  extreme  of 
bombast,  and  loadotl  with  prodigious  (juantities  of  trite  quo¬ 
tation.  The  parts  intetuleu  to  be  humorous,  are  siiigulaHy 
coarse,  and  low  ;  the  author  appears  to  consider  profaneness  M 
admirable  snecedaneum  for  w-ii,  and  to  find  a  peculiar  satii* 
faction  in  transcribing  oaths  and  curses.  He  seems,  howcvcr» 
to  pique  himself  not  a  little,  on  his  ‘delicate  irony  ^ 
classical  allusions.*  There  is  a  total  want  of  that  proprieCjt 
consistency,  sobriety,  and  good  sense,  which  distinguiib  tbs 
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popilir  essayists  of  this  country,  and  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  judicions  and 
rffinCil  readers.  As  t6  the  character  of  Pioinin^o,  the  savogCi 
nothing  vvas  ever  worse  sustained  :  take  a  conceited  American, 
who  has  a  smattering  of  literature,  and  a  passion  for  de» 
mocricv,  in  fact,  take  the  autiior  himself,  with  Ills  impiety 
inJ  Sitolemism,  ami  m  ike  him  declaim  on  tlic  blessings  of 
m’agc  life,  and  Pioniingo  stands  before  yon  at  once.  A 
icw  extracts  may  be  properly  introduced,  to  ilhistrate  these 
jinctiircs ;  though  it  is  impossible,  by  detached  passages, 
10  give  an  idea  of  that  disgust,  which  is  excited  hy  the 
peribal  of  the  volume;  and  we  shall  not  choose  to  degrade 
our  pages,  with  proofs  of  the  proficiency  of  the  Americans 
in  me  art  of  swearing.  In  order  to  comprehend  some  of 
the  sentences,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  rcailer  to  recol¬ 
lect,  that  Piomingo  always  uses  the  plural  pronoun  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  himself;  and,  as  some  palliation  fur  his  literary  and 
moral  faults,  that  ‘  the  utmost  of  our  ambition  is  to  adbrd 
entertainment  by  the  novelty  of  our  remarks.’  (p.  55*) 

The  following  sentences  occur  in  a  disquisition  on  hap¬ 
piness. 

‘Nearly  all  the  evils  that  afflict  the  sons  of  men  flow  from  one 
lourcc — wralth,  or  the  appropriation  of  things  to  individuals  and  to 
ncietui.  Take  away  this  mother  curse,  and  all  its  cursed  progeny, 
and  the  world  would  be,  comparatively  speaking,  a  paradise!*  p.  76. 

‘  That  man  who  is  either  raised  above,  or  depressed  below,  hit 
•pedes  cannot  be  happy.*  p.  88. 

'Cirilization  is  a  forced  state:  it  is  not  natural  for  one  man  to 
^«d,  cringe,  and  creep  to  another.'  p.  89,^ 

A  friend  of  the  headman  and  warrior’s  wished  him  to 
engage  in  politics. 


*We  answered,  very  gravely,  that  wc  would  permit  France  and 
England  to  manage  their  own  affairs  :  that  we  were  not  disposed  to 
concern  ourself  with  any  of  those  great  matters  which  agitate  the 
ciTilizcd  world;  and  that  we  were  an  unambitious,  unaspiring  mortal, 
content  with  ease  and  tranquility.  Our  friend,  says  he,  perceived  that 
were  headstrong  in  our  folly :  and  therefore  he  would  leave  us  to 
^r  contemplations,  and  so  he  did.'  p.  87* 

In  the  course  of  a  very  prolix  conversation  with  Frank 
Hueni,  Piomingo  exclaims. 


‘You  and  your  furious  instructor  may  prate  about  the  wickedness  of 
l^^rt  as  long  as  you  please ;  but  cvciy  one  must  admit  that  oo, 
^  is  wicked  before  the  commcDCcment  of  his  existence.'  p.  211. 


following  observations  make  part  of  a  section  intitled, 
of  pre-eminence,  ‘  thoughts.* 
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'  Where  Ii  the  man  who  does  not  think,  with  Clendower, 
he  is  not  on  “the  roll  of  common  men?**  We  can  all  readily ij]^ 
that  at  tl’.e  birtii  of  common  men,  it  would  be  a  pre|)ostcroui  ilya|^ 
for  the  “  front  of  he:  ven  to  be  full  of  fiery  shapes**  oi  for  the  nrt 
to  tremble ;  but  %t  our  ©ten  nativity,  we  admit,  there  mi^ht  be  Me 
few  signs  in  heaven,  some  little  commotions  on  earth,  to  mark  u 

not  suppose  that  the  order  of  nature  might  be  iotr. 
rupted  to  give  him  intimation  of  evils  that  may  befal  him  ?  M’qo 
would  not  suppose  a  squadron  of  angels  honorably  employed  in  uitcb* 
ing  his  motions  and  directing  his  steps  ?  Who  does  not  think  hiaidf 
w  orthy  of  being  the  jiccultar  favorite  of  heaven  ?  W  ho  does  not  cos* 
ceive  himself  able  to  ch;mgc  the  unchangeable  mind  by  his  prayers  ? 

•But  whither  have  we  w.-ndered?  We  have  followed  the  tnloflf 
our  capricious  thoughts  and  lost  sight  of  the  object  we  mcaot  to 
pursue.  It  is  true  that  we  discarded  method,  in  the  beginning,  asd 
proposed  to  make  an  excursion  through  the  field«  of  imagination  ;yn, 

It  will  probably  be  expected  that  we  should  preserve  some  order  is 
our  waodeiings,  and  not  be  continually  changing  our  couise  in  punot 
of  every  meteor  that  flits  through  the  regions  of  fancy. 

*  We  intended  to  have  taken  a  more  extensive  ramble  :  and  we  not 
see  objects  at  a  distance  which  we  would  willingly  chase  for  a  ubik, 
and  then  dest'rt  them  for  others ;  but  as  we  are  apprehensive  tbit 
our  readers  would  not  choose  to  follow  us  in  our  fantastic  IKgb: 
from  one  corner  of  the  world  to  another,  wt  sliall  ha>ten  to  pot  a 
end  to  our  excursion.*  p.  231. 

On  one  occasion,  ilie  savage  finds  liiniself  in  ihe  middle 
of  a  political  mob. 

‘  \N’c  prayed  to  the  gods  ;  but,  as  prayers  alone  arc  generally  uw* 
Tailing,  uc  did  rot  neglect  to  make  use  of  our  personal  excrtiooi; 
.nnd,  alter  bring  si  *ovcd,  j  ufhed,  squeezed  and  bruised  for  the  spaced 
fifty  minutis,  we  found  ourstlf  b.cathlcss  and  exhausted  in  the  outrr 
skills  of  the  assembly.  We  then  very  devoutly  exclaimed,  “  Thiik 
Gtxl” — but  we  were  rMhcr  too  hasty  in  making  our  acknowlcdg^ 
nunts;  for  a  brawny  fellow,  in  tl'.e  act  of  huzzaing,  dashed  hiibit 
in  our  face* 

‘  Wc  aie  rcmaikably  mild  and  inoffensive;  we  have  an  abuodi* 
portion  of  the  “milk  of  human  kindness**  in  our  composition;* 
our  irtcTCCursc  with ‘the  world,  we  “bear  our  faculties  as  meekly*** 
though  we  were  not  a  headman  and  warnor  of  a  great  and  mde 
jiciuiint  nation  ;  we  arc  harmless  as  “  a  sucking  dove;*'  it  is  al»®* 
itr.p&sible  to  irritate  or  offind  us: — but  this  insult  W'as  so  sudden 
so  uniXjHCied,  so  violent,  that  it  elicited  a  few  scintillations  of  anger. 

•We  turned  round  in  a  rage  upon  the  aggmrssor ;  but  discoftt*! 
no  marks  of  rnfiectuhUity  about  him,  our  indignation  was  coovefl*^ 
into  pity  and  contempt.  ••  Friend  I**  said  wc,  “why  art  thou  so  o#* 
ragccusly  patriotic?  What  has  thy  country  done  for  thee?  B** 
•he  give  thee  food  to  keep  thee  from  starving,  or  raiment  to 
dice  from  the  cold  ?**  *  p.  238. 
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The  most  favourite  topic,  however,  of  this  American 
essavist,  is  relii^iou. 

•  How  dofs  it  happen,  that  as  soon  as  we  hear  the  name  of  a 
clfTj^yman  mentionetl,  we  immediately  associate  with  the  man  the 
o!  bi^try  arrogance  and  spiritual  pride  ^  How  does  it  hap¬ 
pen,  that  they,  whoso  business  it  is  to  inculcate  benevolencet  charity, 
humility  and  patience,  should  be  characterized,  whererer  they  are  known, 
bp  a  proud  overbearing  and  intolerant  disposition.*  p.  292, 

We  awoke.  The  morning  had  considerably  advanceil ;  and  the 
ion  sent  his  cheerful  beams  through  our  window.  Wc  raised  our 
brad,  rubbed  our  eyes,  cast  a  glance  of  recognition  upon  the  rusty 
fgrr.iturr  or  our  narrow  disorderly  apartment,  and  determined  to  arise.— 
\Vr  i.‘i(i  to  ourself,  **  shall  we  go  up  to  Mount  Zion  and  worship 
«iih  the  Christians?  Are  we  not  all  childnm  of  the  same  common 
bihcr  ?  Why  then  may  we  not  join  together  in  public  adoration  and 
prayer?’*  But  short  was  the  empire  of  feeling ;  we  thought  of  a  vain 
proad  avaricious  intriguing  hypocritical  niultitude,  who  assemble  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  on  each  other  by  a  specious  affectition  of 
piety,  and  a  variety  of  religious  grimaces  — Do  they  suppose  that  the 
U)rd  will  be  delighted  with  their  crocodile  tears  and  face  of  despair? 
or  do  they  expect  to  deceive  him  by  their  whining  complaints  and 
crio^iog  servility  ?*  p.  204. 

We  shall  conclude  our  quotations,  with  the  last  para¬ 
graph  of  the  hook  :  it  recjuires  no  comment. 

‘Evangelical  Christians  never  mention  virtue,  unless  in  the  way  of 
rtproac’.:  it  is  a  heathenish  kind  of  a  thing — filthy  rags— yea,  d***  in 
the  sl^ht  of  the  Lord.  Any  one  who  hopes  to  acquire  favor  with 
Gvd  by  promoting  the  good  of  his  fellow  creatures  is  regarded  by 
them  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  abhorrence.  —They  flatti  r  them- 
Klrrt  with  the  idea  that  they,  the  samtsy  shall  be  placed  on  thrones, 
ii»d  will  have  the  sublime  happiness  of  pronouncing  the  irreversible 
doom  of  never  ending  torments,  upon  impenitent  millions:  among 
vHom  they  expect  to  see  reprobate  fathers  mothers  brothers  sisters 
wlwi  and  children !  * 

Art.  IX.  Sermons  on  Select  Subjects,  By  Charles  Buck.  8vo.  pp.  326. 
Brice  Is.  boards.  Williams  and  Smith,  1810. 

Ruck  assigns  the  import  unity  of  his  friends,  as  the 
reason  for  the  appearance  of  these  sermons;  and  in 
tpology  for  the  homeliness  and  simplicity  which  he  thinks 
discover,  he  says,  <  1  freely  confess  that  1  have  studied 
perspicuity  rather  than  elegance,  and  simplicity  rather  than 
ornament.  The  longer  I  live ;  the  more  I  consider  lire 
'^aniiy  of  the  world ;  the  transitory  nature  ot  ail  earthly 
and  the  value  of  immortal  souls;  the  more  I  am 
Evinced,  that,  in  order  to  do  good,  every  minister  and 
ought  to  cultivate  the  most  plain,  easy,  and  simpU 
(p.  iv.)  We  cannot  pass  by  these  modest  pleas,  with- 
bestowing  a  few  thoughts  upon  them. 
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Those  secnionsy  it  seems  to  us,  arc  very'oxccllont  TV? 
are,  it  is  true,  neither  profound  nor  orip;inal  ;  which,  hot. 
ever,  cannot  be  considered  as  defects,  sermons  being  eWfir 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  common  people.  B« 
they  are  remarkable  for  a  vein  of  good  sense  and  plon 
observation.  Our  author  manifests  great  knowledge  of  tW 
trials  and  difficulties  of  the  faithful ;  and,  while  he  skilfoli? 
directs  them  to  the  proper  source  of  relief  and  support, 
appears  every  where  to  entertain  a  det*p  sense  of  tke 
supreme  importance  of  the  religion  that  improves  the  hetn 
and  regulates  the  life. 

But,  though  we  arc  very  well  satisfied  with  Mr.  B.  for 
yielding  so  far  to  the  reouest  of  his  friends,  as  to  publii)i 
this  little  volume,  we  should  yet  be  very  sorry  if  the 
same  cause  should  become  any  thing  like  general  in  iu 
op<*ration.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  that  hokk 
true  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  each  of  those  cong^^ 
gations  that  enjoy  the  advantage  of  genuinely  religions  inftriK* 
lion,  considers  its  own  teacher  as  holding  the  first  nok 
among  sermon-makers.  The  persons  that  form  the  bod? 
of  such  assemblies  read  very’  little,  or  seldom  hear  other 
preachers.  Their  own  teacher  they  regard  as  the  starxiani 
of  excellence  in  that  line.  Kven  if  they  do  not  place  hiroio 
the  first  rank,  several  local  circumstances — such  as  Ion? 
acquaintance — relief  and  improvement  they  may  have  dcrired 
* — an  admiration  of  his  zeal,  hit  devotion,  or  oenevolcnce-;- 
concur  to  make  them  find  an  interest  and  a  charm  in  hii 
productions:  and,  affectionately  supposing  that  they  will  be 
equally  interesting  to  all  the  world,  they  will  vehefncfUlt 
importune  him  to  publish  what  his  sober  and  unbiassed 
judgement  would  have  committed  to  the  flamen. 

It  gave  us  a  little  uneasiness,  we  must  confess,  to  firt! 
a  man  of  Mr.  Buck’s  good  sense,  and  information  giving  b» 
sanction  to  what  has  long  appeared  to  us  to  he  vulgar 
cant.  Does  Mr.  B.  then  seriously  imagine  that  our  ^ 
authors,  our  models  of  correct  and  elegant  compositioo, 
are  \cs%  penpietious,  less  easy  of  apprehension,  than 
who  have  b^^en  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  fine  writing? 
he  pretend  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  at  the  meaniof 
of  Dr.  W.^tts,  than  of  Dr.  Owen, —  or  that  the  speculatiow 
of  Mr.  Addison  are  <larker  and  more  obscure  than  those  cf 

•  •  19 

Mr.  F.d wards  ^  “  Prinm  est  eloquentitr  virtus,  perspicuitas 
H'hile  there  is  a  degree  of  positive  beauty  in  the  csseob* 

Sualily  of  goml  writing,  the  author  who  docs  not  maker* 
le  medium  of  displaying  his  other  virtues,  will  hafily 
maintain  his  credit  with  the  public.  But,  besides  that  it 
egregious  error  to  represent  writing  of  the  first  order  •• 
obscure,  these  good  persons  who  make  war  u[K)Q  the 
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\fttny  not  1  little  inconsistency  in  their  pretensions 
to  Mfiiplicitv.  For  if  they  employ  niinprn  ily  in  its  iisual 
iC(ff»ia»iori,  when  applieil  to  these  siihjecis,  and  nut  lo 
lijfnifv  vidtjarity  or  childishness,  it  will  imply  a  dejrree  of 
btaiitv,  St  which  most  authors  have  studied  to  arrive,  though 
b<t  very  few  have  been  able  to  ddfusc*  it  througlioui  their 
eompotitiouH.  It  is  this,  we  believe,  tfiat  constitutes  the 
chimi  of  Xenophon,  of  Terence,  of  Tillolsoii,  of  Parnell, 
aod  of  Hume. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  the  writer’s  time  should  I>e 
of  »o  much  i^realer  consecjuetire  than  the  reader’s.  If  book* 
mikers  are  to  throw  off  their  two  hundred  lines  in  an  hour, 
if  they  think  proper  to  print  all  sorts  of  effusions,  without 
being  at  the  pains  to  mature  their  thoughts  and  elaborate 
their  works  till  tiny  become  beautiful  and  elegant,  and 
then  gravely  plead  in  excuse,  the  brevity  of  hutnati  life, 
rrulrrs  will  soon  learn  to  rej^son  in  the  satne  way.  I’hey 
wiliccmsider  their  time  as  to*  precious  to  be  thrown  away 
on  thofk?  who  would  serve  them  with  any  kind  of  enter* 
ttinment.  Unripe  fruit  may  indeed  please  a  vicious  palate: 
but  pi-rsons  of  judgement  will  persist  in  thinking,  that 
what  bas  been  thoroughly  matured  is  the  most  grateful 
Mid  wholesome. 

After  all,  whatever  Mr.  H.  might  wish  us  to  receive  in 
the  form  of  plainness  and  simplicity,  he  could  never  ex[)ecC 
such  faults  as  the  following,  should  pass  without  a 
note  of  censure.  ‘  Has  he  not  already  began  V  p.  24.  ‘The 
consideration  of  this  should  Uarn  us  to  submit,’  &c.  p.  28* 
Mhat  which  appeared  complex,  should  be  harmonious  and 
rrgular.’  p.  40.  ‘  Others  erjiially  as  important,*  p.  51 .  ‘  1'herc 

H  no  diminution  in  the  blessings  to  be  enjoyed :  they  stand 
»  thick,  and  shine  as  bright  as  ever.’  j).  245.  ‘  There 

number  is  hut  few  and  form  exceptions,  See.  p.  212.  ‘  Le» 

ni  take  care  we  do  not  pnt  a  wrong  sense  on  it  to  what 
God  intended  it,  and  thercoy  fall  a  victim  to  unbelief.’  p.  249. 

‘  He  can  rise  up  and  lay  down.’  j).  26.  ‘  The  wounds  and 
Transfigurations  disease  have  left.’  p.  263.  ‘  How  many 

but  the  other  day  were  fresh  and  vigorous,  are  now  gone/ 
p.29H.  ‘  What*  is  the  voice  of  every  l>ereaving  providence 

but  this,  to  call,  &c.’  p.  801.  ‘  are  sorneti men  called 

*0  witrif^ss  the  dissolution  of  their  benefactors,*  p.  292.  ‘  It 

k  in  vain  for  him  to  entrench  himself;  the  bitter  streams 
^11  find  their  way  into  his  habitation,  communicating  a 
^idly  influence,  and  withering  his  rising  joys, ’—and  so 
fcnti. 

This  volume  contains  fourteen  iermon«,  of  wliich  wc 
dull  set  down  the  titles.  ‘  Pure  religion.  The  mystery  of 
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proviJeocp.  The  nnttin*  (  f  p-^sru*l  lihorty.  SanrtiM 
versitv.  ^  rrpror.»'^.  On  divis  in  i  htirchrs.  On  tr'iH 

|)€c»i!i:ir  to  I  nvii  tss.  On  i!ir  vi^»ssir!i(Jrs  of  life.  Je,ai 
Christ,  lh(‘  t-Mf'd.iT  on  of  tin’  ohi’**''*!.  lUroavrnicrt  d 
childfon.  On  tin*  |)roini>os.  (')m  *;i(:kness.  On  the  deitli 
of  friends.  The  pronrher.' 

^I  hrsn  mormons  hn’ *'  !!o  roniu'xi»  n  with  ra(  h  other;  an^ 
it  is  jjicl  ahie  thn  ''aim  pritui;de  directed  onr  author  in 
the  M  lection,  in  the  ptthlicu’ion,  <'f  tficnn. — We  shall 
insert  the  follow  ing  exirurl  iVoni  tiu*  sermon  on  the  natrjTt 
of  «^ospcl  liberty,  as  a  just  specimen  of  our  authePi 
mail  tier. 

‘  Thui  ue  sfp  what  a  privileged  character  the  chrlhtlan  it  If 
liUny  be  a  blessing,  he  has  it  in  the  most  eminent  degree.  Cod 
is  tl:c  gicat  Creator  and  I.ord  ot  the  uriverse,  the  high  ard  bftj 
One  who  irf.-Htcth  ct^rniivi  )<t  the  Christian  has  the  liberty  of 
access  to  hi*-  ihrone,  to  obtain  nxrcy,  and  find  grace  to  help  hta 
in  time  of  mtd.  Jesus  C  hiist  is  tl  e  ‘;rcat  mediator  and  advocate  of 
his  {cople;  the  Christian  has  the  lifetty  to  put  his  cauK*  into  Air 
hands,  and  is  sure  to  prevail.  The  Holy  t'lhosi  is  the  all  powetW 
agCDt  In  die  sanctification  and  consolation  of  nrin  ;  he  has  the  libeity 
to  iinj  loie  his  influence  nnd  to  expect  his  bl*  saing  The  Bible  *ii 
the  complete  and  dcligl'.tful  revelation  of  the  designs  of  God  towirdi 
a  gvilty  world  ;  /le  has  the  liberty  to  read  it  for  himself,  and,  ti 
far  as  he  can,  to  make  it  his  own.  The  people  of  God  arc  the 
cellrnt  tf  the  earth,  and  the  delight  of  heaven ;  he  has  the  liberty 
ol  ass'»ciating  with  them,  to  gather  encouragement  from  their  expcrienct, 
benefit  by  their  praycis,  and  fresh  motives  to  diligence  by  thof 
conduct.  The  ministers  of  the  Gofipel  are  raised  up  with  rarioii 
talents  to  dispense  the  word  of  life :  well,  his  is  the  liberty  to  h«M 
the  man  whom  he  pleases;  to  profit  by  his  instructions,  to  be  wined 
by  his  admonitions,  or  consoled  by  his  exhibition  of  the  promiw 
ot  God.  T  he  ordinances  arv*  esuUishcd,  and  means  afforded  ot  virio* 
kinds,  to  communicate  the  blessings  of  gospel  grace.  //// is  the  liberty 
to  attend  them,  and  in  the  pres'^nt  day,  wltlvout  any  daring  to  mike 
him  afraid,  or  attcniptlng  to  infringe  the  liberties  of  conscience;  Tkc 
tlcsfir.gs  of  Providence  are  given  for  the  support  of  his  creatareSi 
his  is  the  liberty  to  enjoy  these  blessings  with  moderation  and 
tude,  and  no  where  is  the  chnstian  commanded  to  shut  himseli  sp 
from  the  world,  to  destroy  Iris  body  in  order  to  save  his  soul.  Y<s 
even  ss  it  respects  things  that  are  indifferent,  which  are  neither  co» 
manded  nor  forbidden  ot  '^God,  he  has  lioerty  to  use  or  abstain  frorokhs* 
■t  pleasure,  provided  he  docs  not  lay  a  stumbling  block  in  the  wiyflf 
oihiTS.  In  a  word,  his  liberty  is  such,  that  he  has  a  right  throoflk 
Chiist,  to  all  the  blessings  of  the  new  covenant,  extended  through  this  Ihi 
and  for  ever  in  the  life  to  come.  Blessed  were  tliose  Jews  wbo« 
he.rrts  rejoiced  at  the  sound  of  the  jubilee  trumpet,  thouglr  only  ^ 
in  a  course  of  yeais;  but  O  far,  far  more  blessed,  arc  ye  chn«i^ 
uhoic  jubilee  rctumi  every  day,  whose  debts  arc  all  cancdk^ 
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fhor  liberty  !•  proclaimed*  and  the  earnest  of  tlut  inherlunce  gireo 
^Ciflooi  lade  awayl'pp.  71. — 73. 

In  cast!  of  another  edition,  we  would  advise  the  author 
to  purify  hU  volume  of  the  bh*mishes  we  have  noticed,  and 
of  m  vcral  others  that  a  careful  revision  will  detect ;  and 
It  the  same  time  to  put  ail  his  refertuices  to  tKTipture  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  not  partly  in  the  text  and 
psrtly  in  the  mf^rtjin 

irt  X.  £i/uw  on  Man^  delineating  his  Intellec'uul  anJ  Ivloial  t^ualU 

ties.  By  Thomas  Finch.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  290.  Price  4s.  bclrdf. 

Sberwoody  Neely  and  Jones.  1811. 

ITUceiiainly  of  great  importance  to  the  happiness  of  thc5c 
^  kingduinsy  that  the  minds  of  tha  rising  generation  should 
be  richly  stored  wit!i  the  principles  of  mural  and  lelij^ious 
shdom ; — hut  it  by  no  means  follows  that  every  man  is  qualified 
to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  instructor,  and  publish 
>fKTulatioiis  for  the  improvement  of  the  British  youth# 
Beside  the  very  laudable  intention  of  obliging  the  public 
siib  a  new  volume,  he  who  would  convey  instruction  of 
m  kind  with  the  hope  of  success,  must  nave  ar  least  a 
"eueral  knowledge  of  the  subject  upon  which  he  treats ;  and 
be  so  far  in  the  possession  of  the  didactic  faculty,  as  to  be 
ible  to  make  others  acquainted  with  his  conceptions  and 
roiM)!ungs. 

In  expecting  these  pre-requisites  in  a  teacher  of  anu  kind, 
k  seem  A  to  us  we.  are  very  moderate  and  reasonable  :  and 
iberefore,  without  any  more  ceremony,  we  shall  proceed  to 
consider  how  far  Mr.  Finch  has,  in  the  volume  before  us, 
^Movered  himself .  qualified  for  the  office  of  a  moral  and 
®cU|)hysical  instructor.  VVe  deem  this  the  more  expedient, 
»»our author  very,  modestly* rests  it  with  persons  of  our  pro- 
fewiaa,  whether  he  shall  ‘  at  some  future  period  trouble 
dsfoi  with  some  additional  lucubrations',  or 

‘ffttre  with  .composure  from  the  public  scenes,  and  enjoy  that, 
^•csniy  which  may,-  perhaps,  continue  without  injury,  his  unalterable 
V*  Instead  of  chetithing  that  ambition  which  pants  after  literary 
be  will  repose  himself  in  the  calm  tranquillity  of  onapplauded  life, 
^  xith  virtuous  cooteotment  exclaim, 

^  Thua  Jet  roe  live,  unseen,  unknown. 

Thus  unlamcntcd  let  me  die. 

Drop  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 

Tell  where  I  lie.”pp.  xi,  xii. 

Wbco  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  books  undertake 
^  teach,  their  knowledge,  it  is  obvious,  num  be  derived 
•'tiler  from  observation  or  reflection.  Tbey  must  eitbtr 
Vou  VII.  3  X 
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^nioy  such  intercourse  with  ntankiiul,  ns  shall  enable  tliev^B 
represent  with  hilelity  ahd  truth. the  opinions  and  sentinel,  B 
and  passions  of  their  ftdlow  men;  or  they  must  meilitttfipfl 
deeply  on  the  faculties  of  their  own  minds,  as  to  be  (jUaltfie^  fl 
to  frame  a  delin  ‘ntion  of  the  intelleetnal  country,  that  dul  I 
W  readily  reeo^^nized  hy  every  thinking  being.  Hutasbotil 
these  branches  of  philo>opliy,  tliat  which  arises  from  I 
vution  as  we.l  as  that  whicti  arises  from  rcHeetion,  liavf  « I 
succcs'^fnlly  hcen  cuhi'aled  hy  some  ot  the  best  eiidovf^  I 
and  most  exercised  spirits  of  dilViMcnt  ages  and  cotimrm,  I 
no  man  who  now  pretends  to  treat  of  them,  separately  or  I 
together,  can  dispense  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  wii£ibel 
most  eelehrait  <1  prreiding  writers.  To  consult  such  writrn  I 
becomes  nion*  imperionly  his  duty,  if  he  has  neither  oppor*  I 
lunily  to  ohsorve  his  fellow  creatines,  nor  time  and  leisurt  I 
to  anaU /.e  the  faculties  and  operations  of  his  own  min'.  I 
Now  it  should  seem,  Iroin  several  intimations  in  the  prefort  I 
to  this  Volume,  iliat  Mr.  F.  has  had  very  few  opportunitie  1 
of  oh>erving  mankind  in  a  variety  of  si  tu  at  ions, -^t  hat  he  ha  ! 
hcnrcelv  any  acquaintance  with  the  masters  of  moral  to^ 
me'uphy steal  science, — and  that  he  is  too  young  to  hi'f 
s[)(‘nt  manv  hours  in  deep  and  continued  thought  on  his  o«i 
menial  tTganization.  It  was  therefore  natural  for  us  toswspret, 
tltal  Mr.  F.  was  not  exactly  the  person  to  fabricate,  as  he  pro- 
fes.ses,  ‘  a  practical  introduction  to  the  moVe  profoosd 
I  ('searches  of  mcta|)hysi(!al  and  moral  science.’  (p.  v.)  Tbi 
grounds  of  our  suspicion,  it  is  true,  intitle  our  author  to 
claim  as  liis  ow'n,  the  leading  ideas  as  well  as  tlie  plan  lod 
jihiascology  of  his  F.^^says.  But  in  an  ‘  introduction'  to  sludiOi 
that  so  many  men  of  learning  and  judgement  have  attempird 
to  bring  down  to  the  level  of  juvenile  minds,  every  wbw 
person  will  readily  dispense  with  an  originality  of  a  mod 
superior  kind  to  Mr.  Fincirs,  in  favour  of  the  Jess  ftroq 
but  moie  useful  virtues  of  an  orderly  and  natural  arrangt* 
ment  of  the  parts,  truth  and  justice  in  the  observations »P** 
ness  aiul  familiarity  in  the  iilustrationa,  and  perspicuit}' id 
elegance  in  the  composition. 

During  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  we  are  reluctwtn 
say  it,  lire  suspicion  that  has  been  mentioned,  grew  ioto^i 
irresistible  conviction,  that  Mr.  F.  is  ignorant  of  what  he 
undertaken.  We  intended,  at  first,  to  have  made  this  oiti 
by  adducing  several  remarkable  instances,  selected  fros  * 
great  variety  that  pressed  themselves  on  our  notice. 
as  it  might  be  alledged  that  Mr.  F.  is  not  so  much 
of  knowledge,  as  incapable  of  imparting  it  to  others,— «d 
it  being  of  no  importance  to  a  reader,  whether  aiiautbiti 
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ignorant  of  his  subject  or  incoiiipotent  to  explain  it,  we  shall 
conient  ourselves  with  making  it  appear,  that  Mr.  F.  is 
bineniahly  tlestiluteof  the  didactic  faculty 

Every  writer,  it  is  manifest,  should  not  only  have  a  mean¬ 
ing.  hut  express  that  meaning  in  such  tenns  as  to  make  it 
easy  of  apprehension.  However  fine  his  words,  or  liarniont* 
oils  his  periods,  or  splendid  and  numerous  his  figun^s.  he 
must  despair  of  conveying  instruction,  if  he  is  unintelligible. 
Mr.  Finch  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  write  without  sense  in 
almost  every  page, — or,  at  least,  his  veiti  is  so  profound 
that  we  are  unable  ro  discover  it.  The  following  passagiS^ 
ue  think,  would  have  appeared  to  excellent  advantage  in  a 
tractate  on  the  Bathos,  titough  they  are  somewhat  out 
of  place  in  a  discussion  oO  the  symptoms  of  intellectual 
ilejieneracv. 

(  Beneath  the  o|)pro8five  influence  of  this  intellectual  nightmare,  [custom] 
whose  Herculean  strength,  alas!  too  frequently  subdues  the  power  of 
ihoijrht,  the  vigorous  mind  repeatedly  btrives  to  obuin  its  liberty,  and  seem.t 
equally  a*stless  in  its  dull  confinement  as  the  suljphureous  inmates  of 
Etna.  It  earnestly  pants  for  the  (Juick  return  of  freedom,  ahJ  strives 
to  give  full  vent  to  the  course  of  its  most  enlaiged  faculties.  Highly 
diiiatisfieJ  with  its  present  contracted  sphere  ot  action,  it  powerfully 
aims  to  extend  the  latitude  of  enterprize,  and  louniU  its  attainments 
only  by  infiniie  knowledge.*  *  Enstcail  of  this  active  thoughtfulness, 
however,  we  behold  multitudes  chameterized  only  by  intellettum  cfuincss, 
and  moral  stupidity,  llieir  minds  seem  to  possess  no  active  qualitiAi, 
hut  are  slow  in  their  progress  as  the  tardy  oak,  cold  in  their  conccpt'ois 
a  I  the  frigid  zone,  and  fruitless  of  ideas  as  the  Arabian  desert. *p.  14i!. 

‘  But  let  us  not  conclude,  that  scepticism  is  an  evidence  of  mental 
dignity,  or  the  fruit  of  superior  intellectual  strength.  On  the  contrary, 
ill  painful  necessity  argues  a  beclouded  mind,  and  proves  the  absence 
of  that  elevated  circumspection  of  soul,  which,  looking  from  the  Pano¬ 
rama  of  intuitive  thought,  would  initantly  discover  the  landscape  of 
universal  truth.’  p.  137. 

VVe  were  taught,  if  wo  rt?coliect  right,  that  there  should  be 
t  soil  of  agreement,  in  ail  grave  coib|x>siiions,  between  wordi 
«nd  things;  and  that  ordinary  thoughts  should  he  expressed 
in  coininoii  terms.  Against  this  precept  Mr.  F.  is  a  noiorioiis 
liniier  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  volume.  Tim 
^ery  simple  proposition,  for  instance,  that  vice  injures  a 
Ulan’s  looks,  is  expressed  thus. 

*  His  corrupted  alienatioo  from  the  high  prc-eminfocc  of  pristint 
viitue,  must  have  had  a  conspicuous  and  mournful  icnvlency  to  delorm 

aspect,  and  mingle  the  shades  of  ugliness  with  every  dispUy  of  bc.-'utyk 
perhaps,  in  all  the  stages  of  human  degradation,  this  deformity 
^  become  proportionate  to  the  differedt  degrees  of  intellectusl  degetie* 

3  X  SI 
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ricy  and  moral  turpitude.  IVpravity,  indeed,  it  the  g^and  oriipD; 
diae.i9e,  which  awfully  diminishe*  the  native  lovelineas  of  man,  till  « 
irultinlied  denpoileri  atrip  hit  form  of  all  ita  beautiea,  clothe  him  viik 
the  hideoua  rowa  of 'death,  and  finally  surrender  hia  pallid  body  to  tbt 
ruthleaa  grave.’  p.  71. 

In  the  following  passngc,  Mr.  F.  uishos  to  say  that  i 
bookish  soldier  will  ho  runo  the  worse  for  a  little  fighting. 

*  The  warrior,  who  ia  deeply  versed  in  the  science  of  ancient  aid 
modern  warfare,  will  nevertheless  .lugmcnt  his  military  wisdom  ^ 
conducting  the  scenes  of  dreadful  combat,  and  by  superintending  the 
critical  vicissitudes  of  an  eventful  campaign,  p.  47. 

Frequoiiily,  indeed,  we  cannot  understand  oiir  atitlior;but 
if,  ill  oiir  next  (juoiation,  ho  intends  nothing  more  than  lo 
a^anre  us  that  all  nsofiil  knowledge  has  an  influence  on  the 
well  being  of  man,  it  wouhl  lie  diflieult  to  find  in  the  conipau 
of  oiir  languagi*  a  more  ox<nrisite  specimen  of  bombast. 

*  The  philosophy  of  human  nature  constitutes  the  basis  on  which  the 
temple  of  universal  knowledge  should  be  erected.  The  study  of  nu. 
thcmatics  gives  a  firmness  to  the  mind,  and  enables  it  to  discrimioiir 
with  exactness,  and  determine  with  precision.  The  contemplations  of 
cosmography  elevate  the  thoughts,  and  expand  the  intellectual  faculties 
The  attainments  of  polite  literature  refine  the  taste,  and  beautify  the 
social  character.  But  it  is  human  nature  that  imparts  to  these  pursnhi, 
their  dignified  imporunce  and  grand  utility.’ 

*  Evety  acquirement,  therefore,  within  the  boundje^s  range  of  univemi 
literature,  becomes  momentous  only  in  consequence  of  its  real  adaptatioo 
to  the  state  of  man.  Philosophy  enthroned  on  human  nature.  arrangM 
every  science,  marshals  all  the  principles  of  general  knowledge,  lo^ 
around  on  the  wide  creation,  and  endeavours  to  render  every  thiss 
subservient  to  the  s.ifety  of  her  flivourite  throne,  and  the  prosperity  S 
her  native  empire.  Her  foreign  conquests,  extensive  commerce,  and 
general  intercourse  with  every  department  of  the  natural  and  moni 
world,  are  designed  to  ameliorate  the  condition,  advance  the  exceilcMfi 
and  ensure  die  felicity  of  human  nature.’  p.  64. 

Were  it  worth  while,  we  would  attempt  to  describe  the 
prototype  of  this  splendid  passage,  and  .set  before  our  readeri 
the  iniHges  from  which  it  imist  have  hecti  taken. 

From  the  examples  already  adduced,  our  readers  will  be 
led  to  conclude  that  Mr.  F.  delights  in  the  use  of  the  ivett- 
phorical  and  figurative  style;  Jind  have  no  doubt  sufficiently 
admirt‘d  the  happy  audacity  with  which  custom  is  styled  an 
*  iiitt  llectual  nightmare.’  The  following  comparison,  which 
would  have  done  groat  credit  to  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  nt 
tlrink  is  quite  original. 

*  The  memory,  indeed,  is  a  noble,  copious  faculty,  which  man  hia* 
«  self  is  unable  fully  to  estimate  and  improve.  In  its  capacity  and  uiefik 

■css  10  man,  it  resembles  the  Mediterranean  in  its  influence  on  tk 
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iQgtb  of  Europe.  Thouf^h  innumerable  currenu  coDitantly  flow  into  its 
^oioiBt  it  preserves  its  eauilibriunii  and  never  exceeds  the  bounds  of  its 
Moifited  dominion.  No  mighty  exhausting  stream  whatever*  indeed* 
MfTfou  its  superabundant  increase  ;  but  exhalations  hourly  ascend 
nctod  from  its  surface,  and  diffuse  themselves  in  all  directions,  to  soften 
the  sorroiinding  territories  by  refreshing  showers,  and  render  them  salu* 
^iois,  fruitful,  and  pleasant.’  p.  94. 

It  is,  however,  in  iloeanting  on  the  Miiiman  face’  that  Mr. 
Finch  is  most  anxio^is  to  distingnish  himself. 

*\Vhat,  [he  asks,)  gives  the  human  face  its  wonderful  magnetk  power, 
itt  irTTsiitibiy  persuasive  elocj^ucnce  ?  Why  docs  it  command  the  profound 
bona^  of  reluctant  venerauon,  and  silence  the  reproaches  of  malignity 
isd  violence  ?  What  inspires  it  with  that  native  force,  which  if  steadily 
exerted  with  fortitude  undaunted,  would  not  only  command  respect  from 
Bis»  bill  even  subdue  the  savage  impetuosity  of  the  ferocious  tyger,  of 
the  terrific  lion  ? 

Mtii  (he  answers)  the  powerful  radiance  of  invisible  worth,  and  the 
^vnog  liuire  of  a  laientf  but  celestial  diamond.’  p.  70. 

When  our  worthy  author  emerges  from  the  deep  to  the 
level  of  common  understandings,  and  forbears  the  ti!»e  of 
extravagant  hgiiies,  he  hecomes,  as  might  naturally  l>e 
expt*cted,  either  trite  or  erroneous.  By  way  of  contrast  to 
tbs  splendid  passage  we  have  last  quoted,  our  readers  may 
ukc  the  follow! Uij. 

*  Man  is  highly  distinguished  above  the  brute  creation  by  the  grand 

pe^ninence  of  his  intellectual  faculties.’  p.  89.  *  Many  an  individual 

^etroyi  his  vitals  by  dissipation,  and  hastens  his  deaih  by  violence 
ud  excess.’  p.  ^  *  Man  alone  is  able  to  communicate  his  thoughts 

^  the  gift  of  speech.’  p.  78.  *  Our  feet  are  admirably  adapted  to  carry 

o  through  life  in  safety,  and  our  hinds  arc  wisely  formed  to  answer  the 
®ds  appointed  for  them.’  p.  77. 

We  shall  just  add  an  instance  or  two  of  our  author’s  cor¬ 
rectness. 

4 

'  Fancy  is  that  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  combines  the  simple  ideas 
tf  lesiation,  and  renders  them  the  objects  of  contemplative  thought. 

It  commands  the  memory  to  recollect,  and  then  modifies  iu  recollections 
is  a  thousand  shapes.  It  cieates  new  ideas  by  combinations,  and  traos^ 
^  them  into  associated  principles,  by  the  roost  amazing  process.*  p.  9Si. 

*  Honour  is  that  dignity  of  mind  and  rectitude  of  conduct  that  tdoma 
the  character  of  a  rational  being.’  p.  203. 

'  The  fancy  of  some  men  seems  to  have  just  as  much  energy  as  the  < 
hlUuih,  and  a  little  more  lustre  than  the  glow  worm.  •  It  Vpcuri 
when  exertion  is  impouible,  tod  shines  with  peculiar  brilliance 
•  the  darkness  of  midnight.’^  p.  95. 

The  best  advice  we  are  able  to  give  to  a  person  in  Mr.  F.’t 
Micament  is,  to  lay  up  for  several  yean,  in  some  safe  plape, 
tht  remainder  of  his  manuscript^  and,  in  the  mean  time,  devoie 
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himself  to  the  study  of  those  works  that  treat  of  moral  ind  I 
metaphysical  sul>jccts,  as  well  as  of  the  art  of  writiujr.  | 
will  do*  well,  also,  to  exercise  himself  in  nutting  in  practice  j 
the  precepts  of  the  rhetorician,  first  hy  anenipiing  ^ 
iniii  le  the  books  he  'may  peruse,  and  then  by  original 
composition,  lie  should,  we  think,  begin  with  tlemenUrY 
works,  and  afieruards  proceed  to  those  that  are  of  a  higlKt 
order.  If  he  should  think  it  worth  while  to  take  ibesc 
fricfidly  hints,  we  will  venture  to  alBrm,  that,  in  less  than 
nine  years,  he  \vill  form  the  same  opinion  of  the  work 
before  us,  that  has  been  expressed  in  the  foregoing  te- 
marks ;  and  perhaps  be  able  to  produce  soiueihmg  tha 
we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  to  commend. 


i\rt.  XI.  C(i!i^ttai  a  Poem,  with  Notes,  fcp.  8vo.  pp.  128,  price 
5s.  Stockdalc.  1811. 

JN  the  ruthor  of  this  poem,  we  discern  many  of  thequilitiw 
whicli  were  retptisite  to  the  task  of  describing  life  and 
manners  as  they  appear  in  Hengal,  He  appears  to  hare 
an  intimate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  liis  subject:  he  has 
a  vein  of  chaste  humour  and  keen  hut  good-natureJ  satire, 
united  to  a  respectable  portion  of  literature  and  good  sense: 
and  ho  writes  in  a  manly,  unaffected,  though  careless  style. 
Unfortunately  he  is  not  gifted*  w'itli  those  faculties  which 
go  to  constitute  a  descriptive  poet.  He  has  nothing  of  the 
painter  in  him.  There  is  an  uniform  want  of  distinctness, 
prominency,  and  vividness  in  his  delineations.  His  manner 
IS  that  of  allusion,  rather  than  description  :  instead  of  giving 
]>iciures  to  the  eye,  he  only  gives  hints  to  the  inemorv*. 
uiid  though  lie  may  gratify  those  w  ho  are  familiar  with  the 
subjects  of  his  norm,  yet  his  descriptions  will  yield  the 
stranger  but  little  instruction  or  pleasure-  The  poem,  to 
an  English  reader,  is  not  only  far  less  interesting  than 
the  notes  ;  hut  without  them  scarcely  a  page  of  it  is  in¬ 
telligible.  We  cannot  expect,  therefore,  to  recommend  the 
\oluiiie  itself  to  any  extraordinary  favour,  hy  means  of 
extracts  ;  hut  it  contains  several  passages,  both  in  prose  ind 
verse,  which  for  the  information  they  convey,  ov  the  sen¬ 
timents  they  express,  may  not  be  unworthy  the  alteuiioo 

of  onr  readers.  •  . 

*^rhc  poem  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue.  I'he  speakers  are  two  gentlemen  of 
Hengal,  one  an  old  resident,  the  other  but  newly  arrived- 
lloth  entertain  themselves  with  complaints  of  the  wretchedness 
pf  their  condition ;  and  though  the  senior  sometimes  re¬ 
monstrates  against  the  spleen  and  fretfulncss  of  his  co*- 
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HHtlon,  they  agree  pretty  well  iu  railing  at  a  rrsidcnco  in 
i^ncaK  and  give  such  an  idea  of  its  vexations  and  disi  om.. 
fon>,  as  would  induce  any  reasonable  man  to  prefer  a  ino- 
drraiV  compcitMtcv  enjoyed  at  heme,  to  the  most  princely 
fortune  acquired  in  llie  Knst. 

The  following,  perhaps,  is  as  fair  a  specimen  of  Ui6 

luihor’s  (lescripiious,  as  any  we  cM)uld  select.  Most  ot  the 

poUf  to  this  p.issage,  which  are  supplied  at  l!te  end  nf  the 
«)Iumc,  we  shall  inseit  helow ;  premising,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  a  humorous  (juoiatiou  in  the  first  note,  that,  in  tho 

ftthionahle  slang  ot  Calcutta,  uew-comcrs  for  the  first  year 
ire  called  i^rijfins. 

*  Porlia|)8  at  fv»'ning,  with  importnnee  big. 

The  Course  •  might  see  me  grinnini'io  n»y  gig  ; 

E’en  senior  merchunts,  Hocking  down  to  meet 
'fhe  fair  arrivals  by  an  English  fleet, 

Might  %iew  me  fill  the  honorable  place. 

And  gape  unpltied  at  the  stranger’s  face, 

yf.  Your  palkcc  cools  lieside  the  shadowing  wall. 

And  eight  stout  bearers f  wait  their  master’s  call ;  • 

Waked  from  a  sound  r  pose  the  frisky  group 
Beneath  the  Uhouriag  poles  will  juv  to  stoop. 

Try  their  b*  si  trot  J  along  the  dusty  road. 

And  puff  and  groan  and  grunt  ^  beneath  the  load* 

Yet  fiercely  darting  on  the  wooden  trame. 

Each  ray  shall  scorch  you  as  an  ant:ry  flame, 
y\nd  cloudless  bursts  the  beam  that  proudly  mocks 
'I'he  stifling  shelter  of  your  feeble  box* 

Unseasoneu  y  t,  a  thicker  volume  runs 
Through  your  full  veins  ana  tempts  inflaming  suns. 


•The  tn\uuriii‘  placi-  of  rewrt  diitiiig  that  short  p«-riv<l,  %*lun  Ine  ahsttu'a 
•fan  init lernlilc  »uii  IdHiateii  the  captive  *' lauuty  and  t.i»hioii  of  th<‘  I'n* 
frwm  a  ai'arihoine  day  of  coitfiiieni<  iit.  It  is  the  aet-nc  of  varK  iit 
tr2<uiiunv  »»f  eqiKstrian  grace,  and  charioU t riDf  CXccUencc— the  very  Koticii 
01  uur  K.ist(Tii  eih|»oriuiu.— Mnrh  atiiiMemcnt  iiii^ht  he  d«  rivrd  fioiii  a 
ola)  iiiivey  of  thiii  ti•rlin^  iwinge  ;  hut,  atat !  the  tt’asoii  ef  ril  is  not  the 
l»»e  for  u'tsei  vat  on— ainl  ww  to  the  wheels  of  the  uiiioriuoate  •!>«  riilat 
•fioio-aiUrn  ciiriwity  to  the  tjcfleci  of  his  reins.  Dantrer  i«  ii  ver  so  Kieally 
*•  ke  aupieliendt'd  an  on  the  arrival  of  a  fl*ft  frotn  Rowland— jiiii 
A  six  months  voyaae  is  sufbnent  to  ilface  tverv  alea  of  i«4tii« 
t^^uia  itn  hor«cback ;  and  the  steerage  of  a  gig  it  a  science  not  to  he  karned 
•  the  dfok  of  aii  fiidiaman. 

t  Btsrr  r«  arc  lahonoiis  drowsy  being*,  employed  in  carrying  the  palkca 
({•••tftkmi),  &c.  &c.  Tiiey  are  ricidy  bh-serl  with  an  up  thy  mihI  stupidity, 
**^*>1*  proof  against  all  cxciteiio  iits,  save  from  that  suididloteot  money, 
•Wh  mgriistea  and  deba>ek  the  llinaoo  charact*  r. 

♦  Tbrir  ordinary  rate  may  be  aveuged  at  four  miles  in  the  hour. 

rw^sanl  noiia;  made  by  the  palankecichearert  cannot  tail  to  be  very 
••*^ble  to  a  p*T*on  on  fust  anival/as  it  aivts  the  idea  of  great  lalxMir  and 
7*5’!*' A  certain  kind-heart*  d  man,  whose  iM-nevulence  Wa'*  w«NiiMleii  hy  td«**e 
0*  distre?**,  very  compassionately  alighted  from  hii  palankeen,  in  his 
"2*  •'pediiion  in  that  vebicie,  and  trudged  oo,  in  a  burning  son,  to  r  licve  • 

.ITwiiing  followers — who,  we  may  presume,  never  understood  the  singuUf 
by  which  he  was  actuated. 
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And  now,  wiili  thirit,  with  licat,  with  bile  o’ercoroe 
How  farci  the  daring  sportuman  at  Dum-dum  •, 

Some  zealous  youth  by  ktenest  ardour  led, 

Gun  in  his  hand,  and  chatta  f  o'er  his  head  ? 

Fa  t  as  he  labou  s  in  the  burning  chase. 

The  trtquem  handkerchief  s.dutes  his  face. 

“  O  pleasurable  tods  !  O  sports  divine  I*' 

Exclaim  the  partners  in  the  i'uncrul  /i»e  j:, 

Fate  sits  on  every  ray  around  him  cast. 

And  deathfu  beams  his  healthy  vigour  blast.** 

An  iron  frame  were  rruitlessly  bi  stowed, 

When  barns  and  boils  within  the  bilious  load'; 

When  rapid  fever  riots  in  the  vein, 

And  fierce  delirium  crowds  the  tortured  brain, 

On  sickness*  couch  how  dearly  shall  he  |ray- 
For  the  short  frolic  of  a  burning  day — 

To  fall,pt‘rhap8,  each  vain  prescription  tried. 

For  quails  and  snipes  an  hapless  suicide!*  pp.  20,  21,  22. 

One  of  the  best  pissages,  however,  is  the  description  of 
tribes  of  insect  harpies,  which  in  India  form  4o  peculiar 
an  addition  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 


‘  On  every  dish  the  bouncing  beetle  falls, 

The  cockroach  plays,  or  caterpillar  crawls  ; 

A  thousand  shupi'S  of  variegated  hues 
Parade  dk.*  tables  and  inspect  the  stews  ! 

To  liviiivr  walls  tl'.e  swarming  hundreds  stick. 

Or  couit,  a  dainty  meal,  the  oily  wick, 

Heap'  over  heaps  their  slimy  bodies  drench. 

Cut  go  the  lamps  with  suffocating  stench  ! 

•  When  hideous  insects  ev’ry  plate  defile, 

Ti.e  laugh  how  empty,  and  how  forced  the  smile  1 
The  knife  and  fork  a  quiet  moment  steal. 

Slumber  secure,  and  bless  the  idle  meal ; 

The  pensive  master,  leaning  in  his  chair, 

N\  *th  manly  patience  mutters  in  despair ! 

O  England  f  show,  with  all  thy bliss. 

On  e  scene  of  real  happiness  like  this  !*  p.  85. 

The  fo*dowing  verses  give  us  a  very  favourable  imprebsioo 
bolli  of  the  talents  and  principles  of  the  writer.  We  hanlly 
need  say,  that  tiiere  is  no  longer  anv  reason  for  regirdiog 
India  as  liie  place  for  unprincipled  oppression  and  sudden 
wealth. 


•A  sUiMHi  of  Uh!  artillery,  about  «:|d»l  miles  from  Calcutta,  situated  •• 
a  nriel.lMMirhood  abounding  with  snipes,  quails,  £cc. 

Chutia,  Anglic^  UHibn-lla. 

♦  Ooi  of  that  wble  profession  which  fatt(*ns  upon  the  de^tmclioo  « 
huoi-in  sp<c«^  (J(>ei%es  iHttier  fo«  his. gialeful  acKnowledfrem^nts  ot  pubhc 
trqi  age.  An  ;idTeiti>«ai<  nt  in  the  papers  oecasionally  expresars  i 

sc^  f  favours  already  conferred,  and  solicits  a  continuance  of  su|rpoftr-*w  ! 
piouiiscs  of  unveasiug  attentioo  to  the  elegance  of  cofbu  lumiture. 
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•  A  time  there  was,  (may  Heaven  for  ever  blot. 
From  England's  crimes  the  foul,"  the  deadly  spot !) 
Which  well  might  warm  with  salutary  rage 
The  statesman's  rhetoric  and  the  censor’s  page; 
When  upstart  fiends,  a  predatory  swarm. 

Whose  vices  lurkM  beneath  an  human  form, 

To  lust  and  rapine  gave  the  fleeting  day. 

Fell  harpy  “  birds  of  passage  and  of  prey,” 

Their  ways  mysterious,  subtle,  deep,  and  dark, 
Breathed  a  foul  damp  on  honor’s  dying  spark  ;  ' 
And  forth  they  rushed,  by  principle  unswayed. 

To  gold,  their  god — and  robbery,  their  trade  > 
Then  closing  fast  a  surfeited  career. 

Home  they  returned,  at  native  worth  to  snetT, 

To  pamper  vice  as  hardy  as  their  own. 

And  poison  scenes  where  innocence  was  known  : 
With  sad  example  kindling  aa  a  torch 
Th’  insatiate  flame  of  ruinous  debauch  } 

To  sit  perhaps,  how  worthy  such  a  cause  ! 

In  England’s  aenate,  watchful  o’er  the  laws, 

Which  justly,  on  themselves  had  proved  their  use. 
And  well  condemned  them  to  the  hangman’s  noose. 
That  day  is  past ;  and  better  ’tis  to  slave 
For  thirty  years,  than  live  a  wealthy  knave. 

Than  cast  on  England’s  pride  a  deadly  taint. 

And  furnish  cause  for  trembling  and  complaint. 

Fast  by  the  banks  where  muddy  Hoogly  flows 
The  merchant’s  seat,  a  modest  factory,  rose. 

While  yet  no  works  of  engineering  skill 
Thundered  resistance  to  a  nabob’s  will. 

While  yet  Bengal  an  Indian  prince  obeyed. 

And  careful  factors  plied  the  silken  trade. 

Content  with  grants  that  jealousies  prescribe. 

And  paid  their  court  to  eunuchs  by  a  bribe. 

Not  long  their  bound ’ry  a  Mahratuh  ditch*. 

When  roused  by  wrong,  and  burning  to  be  rich  ; 
When  fell  levenge  a  cruel  coward  smote. 

And  Mccrum’s  \  poignard  struck  Surajah’s  throat. 
To  bolder  prospects  learning  to  aspire. 

The  peaceful  merchant  caught  tbc  soldier’s  fire  ; 

In  native  squabbles  ventured  to  intrigue, 

Reven^d  another’s  wrong,  or  joined  a  league ; 

In  selMefcnce  he  triumphed  o’er  his  foes. 

And  courted  quarixds  ^  to  ensure  repose. 

A  nobler  policy,  a  wiser  plan. 

Ne’er  rea^d  a  state,  nor  animated  man: 


’  A  *urk  of  seTcn  rniiirs.  iuirnded  for  the  protectioii  of  Calmtta  igaiit  tlia 
inrar^Mios  of  the  MahratUt — Anno  I74S. 
t  A  loa  ol  Jafiirr,  by  whose  order  Surajsh  Dowlah  net  with  an  end  well 
n  kto  perfidy  and  cruelty.  .  . 

*  IWicul^y  in  the  caaeof  Meer  OoHin,  17 W. 
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For  kinpfi  atna?*^  in  passing  years  bckeld 
The  modest  factory  to  an  empire  sx'elled. 

The  power  of  India's  ancient  rulers  dowDv 
/nd  nabobs  take  a  pension  ♦  for  a  tnrone  ! 

Htnce  vigVeus  commerce,  unexampled  trade, 

Spnr.gs  Iron)  that  best  of  maxims — to  invade; 

And  ’tis  far  better,  spurning  all  ci  niroul. 

To  stretch  an  honest  hard,  and  grusp  tlie  whole ; 

1  o  tax  a  people  ready  lo  obiy,  I 

y\nd  hug  the  sheets  of  universal  sway  ; 

Then  fix  on  articles  a  stared  price, 

And  meanly  trade  for  indigo  and  rice!'  pp.  26— CD. 

T})C  aiiilior,  however,  is  far  from  being  insensible  of  the 
advatitages  Imlia  now  derives  from  the  British  ascendancy. 

*  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  substantial  atonement  that  has  bets 
fradr  lor  the  injustice  of  our  early  caicer,  in  the  benevolent  craclom 
sysiem  of  equity  that  is  diffused  -over  so  popuK  us  i  tract  of  Aw. 
Our  dep»‘ed..i  on8  have  ultimately  enriched  tenfold  many  millions  of 

riople.  On  later  acquisitions,  with  the  same  happy  consequ  ocei, 
ad  .m  origin  in  circumbtances  that  convey  to  us  no  reproach,  sod 
nquirc  no  justiflc.4tion.  It  was  thought  by  one  of  the  gre.i test  of  Indian 
statesmen,  that  the possrsVion  of  Bengal,  the  Ciicars,  a  portion  of  land 
found  Madras,  with  the  island  of  Salsetie,  would  must  fully  secure  to 
England  every  advantage  that  could  result  from  territonal  csub  ishroeoti 
in  Asia.  But  such  an  opinion  is  now  ascert.iioed  tq  be  erroneous* 
Peace  can  be  preserved  only  by  such  a  superiqrity  as  the  faithkn 
roliticians  <»f  the  fast  cannot  contemplate  with'Out  trembling.  Such, 
luckily,  is  our  present  strength,  which,  though  it  seem  disproportionately 
gig.<ntic.  is  in  out  posture  best  calculated  to  enjoy  the  manifold 
bJvSbingt  of  undisturbed  repose.  Such  Marquis  W«  has  rendered it.l 
p.  103.  . . 

In  another  place,  he  urges  the  expedic'iicy  of  iircr easing 
the  cavalry*  and  artillery  branches  of  our  military  c^stablisb* 
inent  in  ilie  Lui*t ;  observing  tbnt  *  the  |>erfidy  of  the  native 
cliaiacter  has  no  otlitT  bonds  to  coerce  iu  activity,  thin 
ceaseless  jealousy  and  siiperihr  strength,’  After  all,  cotnci 
the  great  tpiestion  of  poinuls,  shillings,  aiid  pence. 

Some  very  toleiable  linos  occur,  in.  reference 
Hookah ;  ^^c  have  not  room  to  t^uote  them,  but  shall 
the  note  in  which  ilua  instrument  U  described. 

*  That  part  of  the  .ipparatus  in  which  the  tobacco  is  deposited,  co«: 
municates  by  a  perpendicular  tube  with  a  recepticle  for  water,  throueh 
which  passes  that  voluminous  lube  or  snake,  which  the  fterformer  holdi, 
and  from  which  he  inhales  the  grateful  steam.  A  sweet  harmonious  bub* 
bling  of  the  water  is  produced  by  the  suction.  The  whole  machine  rtitt 
upon  a  small  carpet  or  rug.*  p.  115. 

•  Jaflirr  All  Khan,  the  successor  of  Surajak  Dunlali,  was  rio’ently  r*®i**^ 
Ibom  bis  autburily,  and  peosioiKsIat  Calcutta. 
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Tlif  observations  on  the  propagation  of  Chris- 

!  lianitv,  will  do  the  antiior  credit,  even  with  those  who,  like 
I  ourvives,  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  imputation  of  indis- 
i  rretion  to  any  of  the  missionaries  is  unproved  and  unfounded, 

I  ind  ihm  his  fears  of  ‘  mischief*  are  as  idle  as  the  suspicions 
of  the  Hindoos  won  d  be  that  it  is  wished  to  convert  them  to 
ditfoluienoss  and  irreligion  ! 

•  Sincerely  believing  Christianity  to  be  no  less  than  the  gracious  dc- 
r«Tj of  Heaven  to  promote  the  eternal  interests  of  mankind,  I  am  not 
ahjrocd  to  pro’ess  that  I  desire  earnestly,  the  universal  extension  of  its 
c>!rtiiDgf  and  truths  over  the  whole  world.  But  from  the  agency  of  im¬ 
proper  and  indiscreet  persons  in  the  important  work  of  undermining  the 
cubbom  fabric  of  Hindoo  superstition,  I  can  hope  no  success,  and  cannot 
bst  ipprehend  every  mischief.  Of  the  consequences  of  translating  into 
iberemacular  languages  of  India,  the  sublime  and  rational  truths  of  our 
relifion,  I  venture  to  indulge  a  more  favourable  hope.  They  may,  in  a 
itfiei  cf  years,  gradually  steal  upon  the  attention,  undersranding,  and 
coDfiction  of  a  deluded  people.  '  'I'he  attempt  involves  no  political  dan- 
pr.  Bold  innovators  may  be  produced  among  the  natives,  to  publish  the 
gbd  tidings,  and  accomplish  a  spiritual  revolution.  Our  own  countrymen 
ot  the  purest  life,  and  the  most  temperate  zeal,  must,  I  fear,  always  be 
pbetd  in  the  back-ground.  When  they  labour  to  make  converts,  tlie 
satirci  will  suspect  that  they  have  no  other  aim  than  to  reduce  them  ta 
thx  dissoluteness  and  disregard  of  religion,  which  are  a  reproach  to  the 
{^Ttater  portion  of  those  in  India,  who  are  mere  nominal  Christians.* 
pp.  117,.  118.  ' 

As  we  chuse  to  part  with  this  intelligent  writer  in  perfurt 
{rood  humour,  we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the 
lines  of  the  poem. 

‘  Oh  for  that  happy  day,  (compared  with  that. 

All  days  are  joyless  and  all  pleasures  Bat,) 

When,  filled  with  boundless  raptures  of  delight 
1  view  low  Saugor  fading  from  the  sight; 

Hail  in  the  w’elcome  breeze  a  glad  retreat 
From  shores  that  glisten  with  eternal  heat. 

And,  as  the  bellying  sails  distended  swell. 

To  heat  and  India  bid  a  long  farewell ! 

Where  milder  suns  on  happier  seasons  shine. 

Be  Britain’s  isle  and  British  comfort  mine  ; 

Where  kindred  tics  the  passing  hour  endear. 

Prompt  the  glad  smile,  and  wipe  the  fulling  tear : 

Where  Liberty  with  Justice  reigns  entwined. 

And  wakes  to  life  the  virtues  of  the  mind ; 

Where  pure  Devotion  pours  her  heaven  taught  prayer, 

And  awful  piles  a  revVend  aspect  wear. 

Their  sacred  spires  amid  the  prospect  smile. 

And  speak  in  grateful  praise  the  favoured  isle  ; 

Unseen  thebarb’rous  me,  the  frantic  train. 

Unheard  the  shout  that  frights  the  idol  fane  ! 
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Sweet  it  the  view  where  natui*e*8  bountcouf  plan 
Owes  a  last  polish  to  industrious  man ! 

Dear  land  !  the  best  of  tnonghts  where’er  I  stray, 

At  night  my  vision,  and  my  theme  by  day.*  pp.  87,  88. 

Art.  XI 1.  A»i  Account  of  Tunis:  of  its  Govcrnmcni,  Mittoerii 
Customs,  and  Antiquities  ;  especially  of  its  Productions,  NlanufactM 
and  Commerce.  Py  Thomas  Macgill.  cr.  8vo.  pp.  190.  price  6i. 
bds.  Longman  and  Co.  1811, 

\JR.  MA(  Gl  LI.  is  ailvantn^eously  known  to  the  pubHc^ 
by  his  travels*  in  Spain  aiul  the  Levant.  He  novr  qh- 
tlortakes  to  j»iv<*  Nome  act  onnt  of  the  politics,  m?n hits,  and 
cnniuuMce  of  I'nnis,  chictly  with  the  view  of  promoting 
the  con.imTcial  intmvsts  of  his  own  country.  His  object 
in'  visiting  tlr.it  state,  was  of  a  luvrcantile  nature;  his  resi- 
tlrnce  there,  it  should  seem,  was  in  the  years  1807  and  1808, 
though  Ncaicely  any  account  is  given  of  dales  or  ad* 
ventures  connected  with  himself;  and  betook  every  oppor- 
timiiv  collecting  (M)litieul  inforn^ation  from  the  consulsand 
principal  natives,  and  commercial  information  from  the  leading 
nierehanis  and  biokers.  'Lhe  subject  of  the  publication  ii 
not  of  primary  importance  to  readers  in  general;  but  it 
is  an  ohjeet  of  considerable  curiosity ,  and  a  peculiar  degree 
of  attention  is  due,  in  these  times,  to  a  work  which  is 
written  witli  so  much  simplicity,  and  published  so  cheap. 

In  his  fir'^t  chapter,  Mr.  M.  gives  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
changes  in  the  government  of  Tunis  since  the  end  of  the 
seventtfenth  century.  The  present  Rey  is  descended  from 
Assen  Ben  Aly,  the  son  of  a  Corsican  slave  who  had  rene* 
gailed.  His  reign  commenced  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  As  he  hau  no  children,  he  nominated  hit 
nephew  ;\ly  to  succeed  him;  but  afterwards,  •  having  hid 
three  sons  by  a  GeiuMfse  captive,  and  having  prxwailcil  on 
the  Divan  to  waive  their  objections  to  the  otfspring  of  i 
Christian  slave,  he  revoked  his  appointment.  His  nephew 
shoitly  afterwards  retiied  in  disgust,  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  party  which  he  had  secretly  formed,  and  having 
obtained  assistance  from  the  Algerine  government,  drove 
Assen  from  his  capital  :  the  unfortunate  prince  .sent  his  faroiljf 
to  Algiers,  intending  to  follow  himself,  but  v%us  at  length 
discovered  by  Aly's  eldest  son^  who  immediately  behtaiitsi 
hiun  'I  bis  eldest  son,  having  been  compelled  to  escape  from 
l  uiiis,  by  the  intiuence  ol  his  brother,  who  had  resolved 
to  supplant  him,  and  who  afterwards  procured  his  younger 
brother  to  be  poiNoned,  implore  d  siic«  cuir  trom  the  then 
Dey  of  Algiers;  but  the  Doy  having  Lumerly  received  in 
allront  frum  him,  resolved  to  restore  the  family  of  AsseOf 
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Hid  at  len<jth  made  himself  master  of  Tunis,  put  Aly  to 
and  in  1753,  declared  the  eldest  son  of  Assen, 
Mah  nmeil  Bey.  On  the  death  of  Mahamed,  his  brother 
Aly  as^luned  the  jTjovernment,  which  he  promised  to  resign 
in  favour  of  Mahamed’s  children,*  as  soon  as  the  eldest 
should  be  qualified  to  rei^n.  He  cotitinued  in  power, 
bovevrr,  till  his  death  in  178i;  and  his  son,  the  present 
Bev,  Hamooda,  hail  been  nmdert*d  so  acceptable  to  the 
people,  by  his  father's  contrivances,  and  his  own  merits, 
tlwt  his  cousins  were  the  first  to  pay  him  homage,  renounced 
all  claims  to  the  government,  and  what  is  most  extraor¬ 
dinary,  nre  still  living,  and  reside  in  his  palace  on  terms  of 
unity.  The  Bey  has  no  children  living,  and  it  is  supposed 
will  appoint  one  of  his  brother’s  four  sons  successor  to  the 
throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  these  riglilful  lieirs.  None  of 
the  royal  race,  however,  are  allowed  to  rpiit  the  palace 
wiilwut  permission  For  several  years  a  son  of  Younes 
tis  sulTered  to  reside  therQ,  till  he  forfeited  his  life  by 
ireawnahle  correspondence  with  the  Algerines.  With  so 
ininy  claimants  to  sovereign  power,  it  can  liardly  he  ex¬ 
pected  that  public  tranquility  should  be  long  preserved, 
iJtfr  the  death  of  the*  reigning  p*-ince. 

Hamooda  Bey  is  now  abottt  60  yKarsold.  He  is  described 
to  He 

*aman  of  a  handsome,  shrewd,  and  penetrating  countenaoce;  he  is 
of  vt*ry  good  n.itural  talents,  and  considering  his  extremefy 
samrd  education,  his  judg<*ment  is  tolerably  enlightened.  .He  reads, 
and  speaks,  the  Aribic  and  Turkish  languages,  and  dso  ipealif 
I  “  Lintrua  Franca,’*  or  Itdianof  the  country. 

'  It  is  observable,  that  Hamooda  Bey,  from  great  practice,  added  to 
*  coowdcrable  portion  of  natural  sagacity,  has  a  wonderful  facility  in 
Pf*trating  into  tJie  characters  of  those  who  approach  him.  In  rtason- 
^  ii  keen  and  quick;  seizes  the  principal  points  of  the  argument, 
■d  jud'»e8  with  p»’ecision  and  wisdom.  He  is  no  stranger  to  the 
•''w  dissimulation,  which  he  can  practise  to  its  full  extent,  when 
rcqui.es  it  *  , 

'  He  cen..inly  holds  a  tight  rein  of  government,  and  acts  with  such  a 
of  firmness,  as  to  keep  under  all  intrigues  or  civil  broils  in  his 
pp  15,  16. 

He  has  gieaiiy  reduced  the  inflnenre  of  the  Turks,  who 
formerly  to  flil  all  the  prineq>al  offiees,  and  has  gri-' 
;  !^:lv  sujtplied  rhclr  places  n  iti»  his  Ge»>rg;an  slaves,  and  others 
I*  whose  attachmetit  be  can  depend,  nut  he  snpcxritends 
J*^y  ihiii^  himself  v%iihont  falling  much  under  the  id- 
ut  those  whom  he  intrusU  with  power.  Where 
^  own  interest  is*  not  concerrt^  d,  he  is  >a’d  to  detide  wlHi 
and  equity.  ‘It  must  be  confessed,*  liowever,  sty's 
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Mr.  ‘that  lie  oppresses  liis  subjects;  anil  that  by ev 
himself  in  commercial  pursuits,  he  prevents 
from  tradiup  with  that  spirit  which  they  woulil  displit  < 
they  had  not  to  contenil  with  their  prince.*  (p.  21.)  Hismilui^ 
force  is  ou  a  better  fooiiilg  than  that  of  any  precediif 
Bey.  lie  e:in  hrin;j  into  the  field  at  a  short  warning,  froj 
40,0()0  to  50,000  urnicd  rabble,  three  fourths  moumw* 
besides  his  fiOOO  l  urks.  ‘ 

In  the  early'  part  of  Ins  life,  he  was  so  had  a  ranssulmii, 
as  to  he  much  piven  to  drinking ;  and  his  slaves,  sla 
were  under  no  restraints  on  account  of  their  religion,  fu. 
couraged  him  in  bis  excesses,  and  of  course  were  cireiai 
to  follow  his  example. 

•  One  night,  as  they  were  over  their  cups,  a  noise  was  heard  in  theeocn. 
yard  IktIow  ;  with  impatience  the  Bey  demanded  the  occasion  of  It;  al 
and  finding  that  it  proceeded  from  some  people  of  the  Dcy  of 
who  were  .also  making  merry  ;  he  ordered  his  late  prime  minister^si. 
Ufa,  who  was  a  sensible  man,  to  have  them  immediaiely  strangled.  Tk 
piudent  minister,  who  is  still  much  spoken  of,  received  the  order, k 
contented  himself  with  putting  the  poor  fellows  in  prison;  trllngtk 
prince  that  he  h.id  been  obeyed.  In  the  morning,  when  the  fuiand 
the  preceding  night’s  debauch  had  bi'gun  to  subside,  the  Bey 
fitter  die  Algerines.  Mustafa  reminded  him  oi  the  order  he  had  ftta 
the  night  before.  Almost  frantic,  itamooda  asked  if  it  bad  ^ 
obeycdi  Mustafa  answered  in  the  negative;  for  which  the  prince  ihiii* 
ed  him  ;  and  since  that  time  he  has  never  tasted  wine  nor  strong  drislL.* 
pp.  2d,  21. 

Mr.  Macgill  has  diawn  the  characters  of  the  principil| 
personages  in  the  state,  with  consideriihle  spirit.  It  w  | 
be  more  worth  while,  however,  to  trauscrilie  some  of  k 
rcMiiarks  oii  the  character  of  the  Moors  in  general. 
Calls  them  all  that  is  had;  proud,  ignoraut,  cunning,  fnlid 
deceit,  treacherous,  avaricioiwi,  ungr.iteful,  revengcfii- 
regardless  of  friendship  or  delicacy,  and  only  to  be  op«ntd 
upon  hy  interest  or  fear. 

•  In  order  to  bt*  respected  and  kindly  treated  by  any  of  the  br 
karreque  powers,  the  rod  must  be  kept  over  their  heads.  Yon 
make  them  sensible  of  your  superiority,  as  a  master  over  chiHw^ 
tchool.  No  favour  must  be  gr.>nict’,  but  in  lieu  of  tomtikiH 
c^ulv.dcnt,  and  not  until  it  has  been  repeatedly  requested  ;  even  tfcft 
it  sl.ould  only  he  grrinicd  with  relucunce.  Should  you  * 
ftced  of  aoy  tiling  which  they  can  construe  into  a  fasour,  Hi* 
k'  set  down  as  a  rule,  that  uiiles.**  through  fear,  interest,  or 
•thcr  base  motive,  your  request  will  not  be  granted  by  cither  pt^ 
•r  subject*,  p.  38. 

•  Fighting  them  with  their  owm  weapv-ins,  is  One  mode  of  coof** 
both  in  political  and  in  mercantile  concerns;  and  i:  has  been 
Ibai  to  deal  with  a  Moor  to  fidvaDUge,  you  mu^t  oppose  ininp*  * 
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injustice  to  injustice»  and  chicane  to  chicane*  otherwise  ht 
filt^  sure  to  overcome  you.  But  though  this  maxim  has  been  much 
hy  those  who  have  hitherto  dealt  with  them,  yet  honesty  it 
etrtiioly  the  liest  policy ;  and  a  man  on  his  ^(uard  against  tiieir  weak 
gri  will  render  them  entirely  futile,  by  a  systematic  determination  to 
ict  riih  uniform  integrity  himself,  and  never,  in  any  degree,  to  submit 
ifnposition  from  them.  Before  ulents  and  integrity,  accompanied 
vih  viijilance  and  resolution,  the  minds  of  the  cunning  and  unprin- 
opled  will  almost  always  crouch  or  shrink,  buified  and  disconceited.* 
pp.S9,  40. 

The  lower  onlers,  it  seent'^,  have  a  strong  passion  for 
curporal  puiiisluiieiit,  as  a  kind  of  sauce  to  fiscal  extortion. 

•  VWn  called  upon  to  pay  their  dues  to  the  prince,  they  uniformly 
pipad  inability,  and  make  use  of  every  protestation  to  support  their 
pipi.  The  tax-gatherer,  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  pretence,  puls  him 
vho  refuses,  immediately  under  the  bastinado  |  he  then  cries  out,  that 
k  will  pay,  and  generally,  before  rising  from  the  ground,  draws  forth 
hi  ba^,  and  counts  out  the  cash.  A  gentleman  who  stood  by,  on  an 
occasion  of  this  kind,  inquired  at  the  man  who  had  been  under  the 
butioido,  if  It  would  not  have  been  beU^r  to  have  paid  at  once  ? 
•■Whai!**  cried  he,  “pay  my  taxes  without  being  bastinadcK'd  ?  No! 
so!*’  Such  conduct  may  arise  not  only  from  their  great  ignorance 
sal  love  of  money,  wlilch  makes  them  hope  to  the  last  moment 
that  they  will  escape,  but  also  from  the  rapacious  nature  of  the  govern- 
•rtt,  which  renders  it  dangerous  to  appear  rich.’  pp.  40,  41. 

The  population  of  Tunis  is  commonly  stated  at  five 
millions;  but  Mr.  Macgill  supposes  it  may  *witli  greater 
reason  be  ret  koiieil  at  two  aiijl  a  half  millions  of  souls: 
70yo  of  whom  may  be  Turks;  100,000  Jews  ;  7000  Christians, 
either  freemen  or  slaves;  and  ihj  remainder  Moors,  Arabs, 
Rcnegadocs.*  We  suppose  he  classes  Greeks  and 
Georgians  under  the  head  of  Moors.  The  city  of  Tunis 
Mid  to  contain  about  100,000  inhabitants  :  but  exactness 
k  not  to  be  attained,  wliere  numbering  the  people  is  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  superstitions  of  the  country. 

Of  the  city  itself  we  are  told, 

*  it  it  surrounded  by  a  miscrnble  wall  of  mud  and  stone,  odther 
btted  for  ornament,  nor  for  use.  The  buildings  in  the  town  are  of  stone, 
kttof  very  mean  architecture.  In  the  whole  city,  there  is  not  to  be  found 

building  worthy  of  description.  I  he  Bey  is  erecting  t  jnlace, 
i  vbich,  when  finished,  may  perhaps  be  handsome,  but  it  is  buned  in 
I  *  diny  narrow  street,  and  that  nothing  may  be  lost,  the  lower,  or 
I  poind  floor,  is  intended  for  shops.  He  is  also  building  several  bar* 
io  the  town,  which,  wh  n  completed,  will  render  his  toldicrt 
more  comforubie  than  they  arc  at  present#  ‘The  streets  ofTu* 
M  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  unpaved  t  the  bazars,  or  shopl.  are  of  the 
{jorest  appearance,  and  but  indifferently  stocked  with  merchandise, 
inhabitants,  who  crowd  these  miserable  jdleys,  present  the  pk* 
poverty  and  oppression  pp.*  36|  57* 
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The  v%ater  in  the  spring,  throughout  almost  the  whoii  I 
the  territory,  is  cither  salt  or  hot,  in  some  almost  boiliii|;  I 
though  in  several  springs,  it  is  particularly  excellent.  I 
used  at  1'unis,  is  collected  in  cisterns  during  winter.  I 

•  The  palm-tree  requires  a  great  quantity  of  waUT,  yet  the  I 

shower  ot  rain  would  entirely  ruin  the  date.  It  is,  therefore,  wattitd  I 
by  the  hand  ;  and  in  that  country,  the  water  of  the  rivers,  which  a- 
tirely  supply  the  demand  of  the  people,  is  so  hot,thu  they  are 

to  draw  it  several  hours  before  it  can  be  applicii  to  the  watering  of  thw 
gardens.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  although  those  rivers  ire  lo 
hot,  that  to  hold  the  hand  in  them  is  disagreeable,  yet  they  ibotti 
with  fish,  which  arc  said  to  have  no  flavour.*  p.  65. 

The  country  abounds  with  antiquities;  among  which  are  the 
remains  of  the  aquei’iict  which  supplied  Carthage  with  water 
from  the  mountains  of  Zawan,  a  circuitous  line  of  60  miles. 
^i>me  of. 'the  cisterns  are  inhabited  by  the  Bedouins  who 
remain  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

It  seems  that  comparatively  few  Christians  arc  now  in 
bondage  at  Tunis;  tlrji  state  being  only  at  war  with  Sir*  j 
diniu  and  Sit  ilv,  and  captives  t>f  countries  in  amity  with  ! 
It  being  pronqitly  reloaseif.  There  were  hut  very  few  subject! 
of  the  king  of  Saulinia  in  slavery,  at  the  time  to  which  Mr. 
M.  refers;  and  tl>ese  were  on  the  point  of  being  ransomed  | 
either  by  iIm*  relea.se  of  hve  Moors  for  each,  or  the  pip  | 
nient  of  a  sum  agrt  ed  upon,  from  1100  lo  2000  piaiten 
per  head.  The  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  it  is  said,  thit 

august  ally  to  m.iintaiii  whose  odious,  oppressive,  and  Adu- 
Anglican  tluminion  we  are  employing  thousands  of  troops  iim! 
ipending  luilhonH  of  money  every  year, — 

*  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  poor  Sardinian  king,  and  ikovt, 
in  this  instance,  tiie  same  low  conduct  which  in  other  cases,  kasn 
strongly  marked  his  conduct.  If  an  unfortunate  female  throw  hcrwlf 
at  his  feet,  in  l)ehalt  of  the  fathen  of  her  family  in  slavery,  he  is  wi 
to  ansv^cr,  by  demanding,  “  if  she  cannot  find  another  huibaod  n 
good  as  he?**  And  an  unfortunate  husband  imploring  the  raosom  d 
his  wde,  is  answered  in  the  s.iroc  unprincipled  unfeeling  manner,  “  whft 
are  women  so  scarce  in  my  dominions  ?’*  The  number  of  .daves  » 
i  unis,  belonging  to  this  prince,  amounts  to  nearly  two  thousand;  tfd 
let  it  be  coolcsaed  with  shame  and  sorrow,  that  upwards  of  one  huodicd 
of  them  have  been  taken,  navigating  under  the  protection  of  Briwk 
passports.  In  vain  hat  the  Consul  ot  his  Briumoic  Majesty  used  h:si'dofti 
tor  their  relief.  While  his  endeavours  are  frustrated  by  othera 

er  in  the  Mediterranean,  who,  trom  some  strange  policy,  are  afiiB 
of  offending  the  powera  of  Barbary,  though  they  would  not,  but  tbroafk 
fear,  give  a  single  bullock  to  tave  the  British  navy  from  ttanring, 
must  remain  in  slavery,  and  carry  disgraceful  ideas  of  the  Britisk^’ 
lion  into  the  mind  ot  every  one  who  hears  ot  their  situation.’  pp*  77>  7^ 

Bating  the  *  bitter  draught*  of  slavery  itself,  th«  wretch«<l* 
ness  ot  exile,  and  the  shameful  usage  which  both 
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Djneiimcs  rxperieiur,  the  working  and  doniciktic  slaves 
U  Tunis  are  n.u,  upon  ii»e  whole,  particularly  ilUtreated. 
More  than  usual,  ii  is  said,  have  lately  renegaded,  especially 
inonif  tin*  subjects  ot*  the  Sicilian  king.  ‘The  French, 
aoch  to  their  credit,  have*  procured  the  release  of  every 
jiirr,  siihjcct  to  the  countries  which  have  Tallen  under 
tlifir  power.  No  wonder,  then,  if  the  Sicilians  be  ready 
to  ^elcome  those  on  their  island,  hy  whom  their  parents 

Ibfother'j,  fiushands,  wives,  aiul  children,  may  once  more  be 
rn’ored  to  liieir  native  Imnl  1’  * 

The  re:^iilar  revenues  (d*  the  Bey,  b  “sidi's  extortion  from* 
ti)C  rich  while  li\iiig,  the  almost  niiiv»*.rsal  seizure  of  tluur 
propertv  when  iliev  die,  and  tin*  profits  upon  his  mercantile 
(Hiisuiis,  arj  not  siipp  )sed  to  exceed  six  millions  of  piasters  ; 

I  dky  jir.se  from  tillu‘s  of  oil,  grain,  Ckc.  the  sale  of  lictmces 
f.jr  the  exnortjjiion  t>f  those  articles,  and  the  iiuportaliou  of 
vine  and  spirits  ;  the  cu>(onu  annually  let  by  auction  ;  the 
siir  o('  iiionopolies,  and  places;  a  tax  on.  the  dews;  an«k 
hue  sale  of  slaves.  A  con-idenlde  trtMsnre  is  siippostMh 
to  be  accnmuhited,  Init  tli  •  expenditure  is  thought,  of  late,. 
t.1  h.ive  exceeded  the,  reveone.  I 


S'HeaNo  im  niions  the  apprihensioii  of  fatal  consequences 
fitini  sioii  g  thirteen  at  table,  'riiey  have  a  iiaditiouary, 
j  ptoplury,  that  their  eoiintry  will  be.  conquered  on  a  Friday: 
^  the  iioon-timr  of  prayer,  by  a  people  dressed  in  red,* 
*bich  iliev  sometimes  anprehend,  and  i\Ir.  Macgill  cordkiHy 
I  hofiev,  will  he  the  Kngiish :  at  that  hour,  therefore, 

'..'iivs  ot  their  cities  are  constantly  k  *ot  locked.  »Their 
h.tbian  faiili  is  a  good  deal  tinctured  with  lieiillieniKin. ' 

‘  Previously  to  the  marching  of  their  armiei,  the  astrologers  of  the 
^ouaify  arc  employed  to  watdi  the  rising  of  a  particular  sur.  Shoaid 
iriie  dear,  tliey  augur  good,  discharge  their  artillery,  and  nUnt  the 
round  which  their  camp  is  to  be  formed  ;  but  should  the  sur 
'  ^  obscured  by  clouds,  or  by  a  fog,  they  reckon  the  omen  to  be  evil, 
defer  the  planting  of  the  standard  until  another  day.  When  the 
^  breaks  up,  which  is  formed  near  the  Bey’s  palace,  whea*  every 
is  prepared  for  the  march ;  a  pair  of  black  bulls  are  sacrificed 
j*  the  commander  passes.  After  this,  victory  is  expected  to  crown 
endeavours ;  an  J  the  “  loo4oo4oo^"'  of  the  specutors  proves  that 
gooil  wishes  accompany  their  friends.*  pp.  87  8d. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Macgill  should  not  know  that 
is  the  name  of  “  Alla,”  repeulea  with  great  rapidity.* 

•  Vol.  III.  p.770,  '  1  a-* 
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‘The  Moot*  (hr  says  appear  to  be  les*  jealous  of  their  wim 
the  »  uric*  are.  In  I  urkey,  the  fair  sex  are  guarded  by  eunudu; lij  V 
Tunis,  they  have  none  nor  can  the  women  be  said  to  be  ^ 


b\ 


til  They  are  serveil  by  Christian  slaves,  and,  w  dch  is  curioui,tWi  W 

I-  ..  L  _  e..  u..  _ i _ _  i.  .  ^  1 


fear  less  lo  be  'ren  by  Chriatiaiis  than  by  Mussulmans  li  ji 


uncon  mon  lor  a  Mimrish  lady  to  cover  herself,  either  bi*fore  a  CbiW 
tian  sh.ve  or  a  Jew  liots  this  arise  from  the  contempt  uaih  ihic| 
Christian  slaves  and  Jews  are  considered  r’  p.  89. 

‘  A  plurality  of  wives  is  allowed  in  Barbary,  a*  well  ai  in  allM). 
hometm  countries.  A  man  here  may  posses*  four  wives,  sod  ■ 
inanx  concubines  aa  he  can  maintain.  It  seldoiu  happtms  hovfve, 
that  a  Moor  has  more  than  two  wives  at  the  same  time;  but  tiv 
ceremony  of  divorcing  them  is  so  simple,  that  he  may  change  a*  oha 
is  he  finds  it  convenient.*  p.  9J. 

‘The  Moors  sliow  great  respect  to  their  dead  relation*.  On  hot 
day*,  they  are  to  lie  seen  praying  at  their  tombs,  which  are  krp 
clean  and  w  hiti -washed  ;  and  any  infidel  who  should  dare  to  pats  ore 
them,  would  certainly  sutfer  a  severe  punishment  from  the  coragi^ 
enthusiasts  Their  tombs  arc  not  adorned  with  the  solemn  cyprrn, 
like  those  of  the  Mahometans  in  Turkey ;  hut  small  tcmpki  for 
prayer  are  often  built  over  them. 

‘In  B.irbaiy,  the  fine  arts  are  totilly  abandoned;  and  like  all  othr 
ignorant  Mahometans,  the  Moers  si  ek  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  aixint 
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grandeur  which  n mains  in  their  country.  Every  piece  of  fine  marhir 
which  they  find  in  any  way  wrought,  is  broken  to  pieces  by  thm; 
as  they  judge  from  its  great  weight,  that  it  may  contain  idooct. 
Statues  or  rrfuf ,  si  ldim  escaju'  mutilation  from  the  same  idea,  ai 
also  from  their  abhornnee  of  idolatry  ;  to  which  purpose  they  imagine 
the  statues  may  hkve  originally  Ix-en  appre  printed.  1  hey  have  no  paiot  ngi 
in  iheir  houses;  and  the  extreme  je.ilousy  of  the  government,  rtsden 
tt  unsafe  for  any  one  to  paint  ojxnlyinthe  country. 

‘  I  heir  music  is  of  the  most  barbarous  kind.  The  braying  of  » 
ass  is  sweeter  tlian  their  softest  note,  whetlaer  vocal  or  instrumental' 
pp.  91.  92. 

1  fie  follow inQ[  ciistr  m  is  one  of  the  most  whimsioi 


instances  ot  lininaii  caprice  that  we  ever  met  with. 


‘The  Tuni:.ine3  have  n  curious  custom  of  fattening  up  their  yowj  =  . 

ladies  for  marriage.  A  girl  after  she  is  betre  thed,  is  cooped  op  *  ^  ^ 

a  small  room.  Shackles  of  silver  and  gold  are  put  upon  her  inklrt  |  \ 
and  wrists,  as  a  piece  of  dress.  If  she  is  to  be  married  to  i  o**  !  i 
who  has  disc'b.argcd,  di.sp  itchcil,  or  lost  a  former  wife,  the  ibackkr 
which  the  former  w'lfe  wore,  are  put  upon  the  new  bride’s  li®h*i  ^  i 

and  she  is  fed  until  they  arc  filled  up  to  the  proper  thickness.  Tho  ■  j 

is  ssometimes  no  easy  matter;  particularly  if  the  former  wife  ^  ^  | 
fst,  and  the  p-escni  should  be  of  a  slender  form.  Tlie  food  used  f*  ;  - 
this  custom,  worthy  of  barbarians,  is  a  seed  called  drough ;  : 

is  of  an  extraordinary  fattening  quality,  and  also  f imuus  for  lendensg  | 
iIk  milk  of  r.uiscs  rich  and  abundant.  With  thl.s  seed  and  their  i  1 

dish  “cttirurn,'’  the  bride  is  literallv  cramriKd,  and  many  actually^  ,  _ 
lader  the  spoon.* 


i 
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TliP  poliiiis  of  Tuni.s,  as  of  most  oilier  places,  are  afl'ecieii 
b>  tMo  }iri'tloininaiit  aiicl  rival  intcle^t*,  the  Kitglish  and 
Preruli :  tin*  latter,  ever  since  llie  revolnllon,  is  saiil  to  bo 
(>Q  lilt*  ilii  lme.  No  art  is  onnlttii,  %)ii  the  part  of  tliu 
frvni  li  go\i‘i  iiineiit,  to  sustain  anil  stiengthen  it ;  and  among 
these,  it  spleiulul  acconnl  of  the  achievements  ot  Bonaparte, 
bis  been  printed  in  the  Turkish  language,  ami  cireplated 
wlhgreat  imlii>trv ;  but  according  to  Mr.  M.  it  has  not  obtained 
much  crcilit.  'The  mui  itime  sup.  riorily  of  the  Knglish,  their 
e.x)dfaiili,  i he  necessity  of  re  ortiiig  to  Malta  lor  the  sale  t>f 
Tuiii'iiie  pi  otlnceana  the  purchase  of  all  sorts  of  supplies,  and 
tbe'icail}',  <hNereei  conduct  of  the  present  consul,  are  stated  to 
have  rendered  the  Knglish  iiiierest  more  powerful  ilian  at 
inv  pri’ceding  period,  and  decidedly  superior  to  that  of 
any  oilier  power.  Mr.  Macgill’s  recoiidiiendation,  to  adopt 
a  Li  icier  and  more  manly  })ulicy,  in  negociatiiig  with  these 
pett)  barliarians,  and  to  estahlish  the  consulate  on  a  more  ex- 
trniied  and  lespectahle  looting,  has  the  concurrence  of  several 
other  writers,  and  appears  highly  worthy  of  attention.  I'he 
iraiisiic lions  of  Oreat  Britain,  in  this  respect,  have  proved' 
bon  dithculi  it  is  for  a  commercial  nation  not  to  he  nrean. 
Since  the  trade  of  runis  has  h<*en  chiefly  carried  on  with 
.Malta,  our  people  find  great  benefit  from  the  terms  of 
ibeir  treaty,  whieh  allows  them  to  import  goods  from  any 
country  under  any  Hag,  at  a  trilling  duty  of  3  per  cent,  on  the 
nominal  or  tariff  value,  while  the  French  pay  H  per  cent, 
on  wfiat  they  import  under  any  Hag  or  from  any  country 
but  tlieir  own.  A  copy  of  the  Briiisli  tariff  is  inserted 
in  the  volume.  Tlie  trade  of  the  Barhary  stales  has  greatly 
decliiiecJ  ;  hut  that  of  I'linis  is  the  most  Hourishing.  The 
causes  Mr.  M.  discovers  for  iliis  decline,  are  the  insecurity 
of  property  under  a  tyrafinical  and  unprincipled  government, 
gi anting  monopolies,  and  the  intertereiice  ot  the 
prince  himself,  and  his  creatures,  in  the  mercantile  uursuiis. 
Thc*se  circumstances  must  <ertaiiny  fiavc  checked  the 
tnmw  of  the  trade;  hut,  us  they  have  been  long  in  operation, 
^^7  vail  liardly  be  .^aid  to  have  occa>ioiied  its  decline, 
’'bicli  may  more  naturally  be  attributed  to  the  destruction 

French  commerce  hv  tlie  war.  The  Bey  lias  had  the 
^tedoiii,  after  the  example  ol  more  eiilightene«.l  countries,  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  corn  lor  the  purpose  of  preventing 
t  bmine ;  in  other  words  to  discourage*  its  growtli. 

Mr.  Macgill  has  put  together  some  useful  information 
wpecting  tlie  currency,  weights,  and  measures  of  TunU,  as 
I  Compared  witli  tho.se  of  other  countries.  The  ^panisb 
I  dollar  is  W'orth  at  par  3i  I  unisint*  piasters.  T  he*  principal 
I  exports  arc  corn,  oil,  wool,  hides,  wax,  dahes,  senna,  mad- 
i  3  Y  2 
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tier,  <T)ral,  a  small  o!  excellent  oil  of 

tome  ostrich  teallu  rs,  ami  the  maimtaclDrcs  of  \\oollen  ituft 
morocco  leather,  soap,  am!  tlie  iu>ie<i  crimson  caps— wbid 
an*  made  on  a  peculiar  plan  which  Mr,  M.  tlescribes— ir^ 
composed  i  hiefly  of  ^p;mi^t^  wool — and  ornamemrd  with  4 
lassil  of  hliic  silk.  '1  he  shepfierds,  in  some  pans,  dritt 
ahmit  their  docks  for  some  da  vs  previous  to  the  sluari'i# 
to  as  to  1o;mI  the  tleecc  xsiiti  s.nul,  and  almost  double  in 
apparent  weiijht  !  ‘^I'ho  exp'  ri  o(  \^»u>lUms  »s  ehi»‘dv  to  Turkey 
and  the  l.ovant.  Some  udnahlt*  instniciions  are  given  to 
traders,  relative  to  the;nti('l<  s  cf  import  mo‘»t  in  recjuest  « 
T’nnis,  and  the  mode*  ol  ‘[dying  them  to  atlvauuge. 
In  spite  of  Maltamed,  i(/>0  pipes  uf  wine  are  aiimitlb 
drank  in  that  capital  ;  tin*  H«'\  giai.ls  liis  ttsaue  or  licence 
for  the  introduction  of  it,  under  the  ynetenee  of  its  being 
vineg.ir 

We  hardly  tieedadd  atiy  commendation  of  this  respectable 
little  book.  If  it  had  been  rather  more  t'xtcndcd,  hy  il* 
Instvaiioii*  of  the.  domestic  habits  and  political  erudition  cf 
the  'runisifu  s,  it  would  have  been  still  imne  valuable;  ind 
pO'sihIv  Mr.  Muegill  may  possess  maienuls  to  avail  hiotvelf 
of  tliis  hint,  in  ca^e  a  second  edition  should  he  rcijuired. 


I 


Art.  XI 11.  I  he  y!dorat  'u.n  vf  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  vindicated  ^om  Ai 
Charge  oj  1(L! airy  ;  a  Discourse  delixercd  on  Wednesday  Evciio|, 
April  11.  181 1,  at  the  CiiHvei-Pit  Meeting,  Hackney.  By  Jobs  Pp 
Smith,  D.D.  Publisliedat  t’nc  Request  of  tire  Hearers.  Svo.  pp.  3(k 
Piice  l8.6d.  ConJei.  1811. 


jT  apyx'ars  that  Dr.  Smith  was  induced  to  deliver  this  sermon  ai  pet 

of  .1  course  of  theological  lectuns,  in  consequence  of  a  *  rcspectW 
letter’  calling  upon  him  to  \  indicate  Iiimself  and  his  feliow-wonhif* 
pirs  from  the  cl\argc  of  Chrlbiiuii  Ulobtiy.  Tins  we  think  hchii 
done,  in  a  manner  tliat  rellecis  great  honour  on  his  learning,  caiKkmft 
•nd  good  sense  ;  and  with  that  coiiq.Iete  succts.s,  which  may  l>e  expected 
from  60  able  an  advocate  of  so  good  a  cause.  'The  heads  ot  his  arguneft 
are  as  follows  :  1.  Our  lilossed  Lord,  In  tl;e  days  of  his  humiliatioo, ac* 

cept^’d  such  homage  as  apjxars  to  have  lx?en  designed  and  understood 
m  be  religious  adoration,  without  any  exception,  caution,  or  limiutioo.— 
II.  There  arc  declarations  in  the  scripture!*,  attributing  to  our  Lord  Jetx 
Christ  the  pot<cssion  and  exercise  ci  those  qualities  which  hare  a  neir 
rriation  to  ivligious  worship,  and  imply  a  right  to  it. — III.  The  scrip**** 
demand  lor  tlic  Name  ot  Chri  t  such  high  rtg:ird,  as  appears  irrational  slid 
indeteuaible,  excipt  on  the  biqiposiiiim  of  his  being  intitled  to  rcligio* 
homage. — IV.  Ciirisiians  arc  described  in  the  New  Tesuracot  by  tbe 
ua.’ticuLar  characteristic  of  invoking  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — V.  Tbs 
New  TesLimeni  fumislics  exumples  of /cllgious  worship  paid  to  our  L*d 
Jesui  Christ. 

W  e  admire  the  fiimess  and  modesty  with  which  this  argument  is 
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jictfdi  ffpccially  when  we  recollect  the  arroji^nce  and  sophistry  which 
luff  10  oiten  stood  in  place  of  reasoning  on  the  other  side  of  the  Socinian 
rtBtJOversy.  But  Dr.  Smith's  very  unmerited  courtesy  has  betrayed 
Ion  into  an  impropriety,  when  he  describes  those  who  agree  with  him  in 
jcnbutlng  divinity  to  our  blessed  Saviour, — that  is,  almost  the  whoU 
ChnrJan  world  in  all  ages,  as  only  ‘  a  numerous  body  of  Christians  I* 
Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtlcs  refer  to  the  Sermon  itself  for  proofs 
sf  the  propositions  wc  have  transcribed  :  but  we  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
t)08  of  quoting  two  or  three  par  agraphs  with  which  this  valuable  dis* 
concludes. 

•  Our  final  example  of  religious  homage  paiil  to  the  Redeemer  is  taken 

the  conducing  part  of  the  Christian  scriptures,  the  book  of  Reve- 
liiion  Some  of  our  opponents  have  objected  to  any  arguments  deduced 
from  this  book,  on  account  of  alleged  deficiency  in  the  evidence  of  its 
Afinc  authority.  'I'o  obviate  this  objection,  I  avail  myself  of  the  excellent 
Enervations  of  Dr.  Priest'ey.  “  This  book  of  Revelation,  1  have  no 
doubt,  was  written  by  the  apostle  John. — Sir  Isaac  Newton,  wdih  great 
tnnh,  fays,  he  docs  not  find  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament  so 
Jtrongly  attested,  or  commented  upon  so  early  as  this.  Indeed,  I  think 
it  impossible  for  any  intelligent  and  candid  p<.TSon  to  peruse  it,  without 
bring  struck,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  with  the  peculiar  dignity  and 
nblimity  of  its  composition,  superior  to  that  of  any  other  writing  what- 
fTfT;  10  as  to  l>e  convinced  that,  considering  the  age  in  which  it  appeared, 
cone  but  a  person  divinely  inspired  could  have  written  it.  Also,  the 
Bumrrous  marks  of  genuine  piety,  that  occur  through  the  whole  of  this 
work,  will  preclude  the  idea  of  imposition,  in  any  person  acquainted  with 
hjDan  nature. — Notwith landing  the  obscurity  of  many  parts  of  this 
book, enough  is  sufficiently  clear;  and  the  correspondence  of  the  pro* 
pbrey  with  the  events  is  so  striking,  as,  of  itself,  to  prove  its  divine 
origin/’* 

*  Neither  can  I  admit  it  to  be  a  just  objection  to  any  reasoning  from  the 
pJitage  v%hich  1  am  about  to  read,  that  it  contains  symbolical  oersons  and 
Kcncry.  T  hough  we  may  not  be  able  to  remove  the  veil  of  these  allc- 
pifial  representations,  the  general  design  of  the  paragraph  is  not  very 
obicurc ;  and  the  devotional  sentiments,  with  which  alone  wc  arc  at 
pwent  concerned,  are  expressed  in  language  sufficiently  plain. 

*“  The  four  living  beings  and  the  twenty-four  elders  fell  down  before 
JbfLamb,  having  each  of  them  harps  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours, 
•bich  arc  tlie  prayers  of  the  saints.  And  they  sang  a  new  song,  saying, 
^*bou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book  and  to  open  the  seals  of  it  :  for  thou 
ilain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood,  oat  of  every 
^and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation,  and  hast  made  them  kings  and 
pfiriti  unto  our  God ,  and  they  shall  reign  upon  the  earth  I  And  1  i^ked 
I  heard  a  voice  of  many  angels  encircling  the  throne  and  the  four 
lifiag  fil  ings  and  the  elders  ;  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand 
^en  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands ;  saying  with  a  loud  voice, 
Worthy  is  the  l.;irab  that  was  slain,  to  receive  p^cr,  and  riches,  and 
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wisdom,  and  might,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blersing !  Andw^, 
creature  that  is  in  the  heaven,  and  upon  the  caiih,  and  under 
and  on  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  in  them,  1  heard, 
Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  dominion,  he  unto  him  who  «. 
teth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever!  ’*  Rn. 

V,  b  ■  1 3« 

‘  1  obtrude  no  comment  on  these  sublime  and  holy  words,  I  lot. 
you,  my  brethren,  to  feel  their  lorcc,  and  to  deduce  your  own  coocU 
lions. 

‘  God  grant  that  we  may  all  bear  a  happy  part  in  that  immortal  hjmt 
of  praise  .and  triumph  !  Yea;e\en  now,  through  the  riche  of 
grace,  may  we  anticipate  the  joy,  and  commence  on  earth  the  son^iot 
heaven!  **  Lnto  Him  that  loveth  us,  and  hath  washed  us  frcKn  c® 
sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  a  kingdom  of  privsts  unto  hi 
God  and  Father ;  unto  him  be  glory  and  dominion  lor  ever  and  eTti. 
Amen.”  pp  27 — 3().  » 

Art.  XIV.  The  Triumphs  of  Hclifon  ;  a  Sacred  Poem,  in  Foe 
Parts.  12mo.  pp,  121.  Price  Is.  boards.  Rivingions.  1811.' 

W  E  admire  the  devotional  spirit  that  pervades  this  little  volume,  but  vt 
cannot  rank  it  very  high  in  the  scale  of  poetical  merit.  The  w 
thor  dot‘8  not  seem  to  be  aware  how  much  of  the  force  of  poetry  ii  ib 
rived  from  conciseness.  A  loose  and  declam.nory'  style  is  fatipunj 
enough  in  prose,  but  is  ten  limes  worse  when  measured  olF  into  rhyroo. 
The  great  secret  of  tliis  author's  fluency,  indeed,  will  I  c  found  to  coo* 
list  io  an  unsparing  use  of  cauhnvos ds.  We  take  an  example  at  randoow 

“  Long,  f.ir  Britannia’s  free  and  favor’d  isle. 

Where  Liberty  bestows  her  radiant  smile  ; 

Wkre  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  lib’ral  hand. 

Are  foster’d  up,  and  to  full  growth  expand  ; 

Where  the  capacious  and  enlighten’d  mind. 

From  prejudice  and  monkish  rules  refin’d. 

Thinks  for  itself,  the  sacred  page  explores. 

Nor  an  unsc.  n  .and  hidden  God  adores. 

Long  has  the  fiend,  by  cunning  churchmen  bred, 

The  fund  of  night!  daik  Superstition,  fled  ; 

No  longer  fair  Religion,  veil’d  from  sight. 

Deceives  her  foii’wers  with  a  misty  light ; 

No  longer  superstitious  rites  atone 

For  deeds  of  guilt,  in  evil  moment  done  ; 

No  longer  now  the  scourge,  the  shirt  of  hair, 

The  pilgrimage,  witli  feet  all  bleeding  bare  ; 

Nor  longer  now  the  deep  monastic  gloom. 

Nor  guilty  wretch,  immur’d  alive  in  tomb. 

To  linger  out  life’s  ^aJ,  lite’s  curst  remaioi. 

In  direst  horror,  torture's  veriest  pains  ; 

Ah  no  !  the  fraudful — the  infernal  host, 

Whkk  long,  too  long,  by  priestt  raft  rul’d  our  coast  ; 

Whkh  dar’d  to  punish  with  a  ranc’rous  fate, 

T  h*  unhappy  victims,  who  iocurr’d  its  hate. 
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Is  longf  since  cnishM,  its  tyrant  |)Ow*r  destroy'd* 

An*^  peace  and  tolerance  by  all  enjoy’d  ; 

So  longer  now  such  desolation  reigns, 

But  btMUty’s  holiness  oVrspreads  our  plains  ; 

Sor  longer  blazes  now  the  Furious  pile, 

Shame  and  disgrace  to  Britain’s  blushing  Isle  ! 

Nor  Persecution  with  its  cruel  train. 

The  annals  of  our  happy  country  suin.’  pp.  6.^,  67. 

Id  tome  places  the  rhymes  exhibit  tokens  of  compulsion*  as  in  the  fol* 
io«isg  couplet. 

Say  thou  hast  ties  below,  that  quite  absorb. 

Nor  give  thee  to  ascend  b“)ond  this  orb.”  p.  27  • 

There  are  also  several  instances  of  defective  comparison.  One  occur# 
iMTirds  the  beginning  of  the  first  canto  ; — 

“  And,  like  a  rock  of  adamant,  to  bind 
In  fortitude’s  strong  chains  the  pious  mind 

there  tlie  author  semis  to  forget  that  though  a  lock  is  a  very  saf® 
pbee  to  fasten  a  chain  to,  it  would  be  quite  unusual  to  make  it  serve  th# 

T8c  of  ‘  binding.’ 

more  serious  objeetion,  however,  than  any  we  have  yet  mentioned 
li,  that  the  poet  apjiears  to  have  b(‘gun  to  write  about  religion,  with¬ 
out  having  duly  settled  what  religion  is.  While  much  is  s«tid  in  praise 
of  its  tranquillizing  tendency,  there  is  no  distinct  representation  of  the 
tliiog  intll.  One  leading  object  of  the  volume  is,  to  commemorate 
the  triumphs  ot  religion,  as  exemplified  in  various  distinguished  indivi- 
duals.  But  we  confess  we  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  fair  au¬ 
thor's  principle  of  selection,  when  wc  find  her  bringing  forward  the  names 
01  Charles  1,  Duke  d’Enghien,  Mary  Queen  of  vSeotts,  Ac.  That  these  il- 
witnous  pt*rsons  command  our  sympathy  is  unquestionable:  but  where  is 
the  evidence  of  their  piety  ?— K)r  is  this  identified,  in  our  author's  opinion, 
»ith  a  conijKised  behaviour  under  sufferings  ? — Notwithstanding  these 
however,  this  bjok,  on  the  whole  is  intitled  to  our  commenda* 
t««t,and  by  the  young  reader,  especially,  may  be  jicrused  witli  advantage. 

Art.  XV.  A  Sertous  Address  io  the  Public  on  the  Practice  of  Vaccination  : 
in  which  the  late  Failure  of  that  OjK*ration  in  the  Family  of  Earl 
Grosvenor  is  particularly  adverted  to.  Sold  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Por- 
tu^nicse  Sulfcrers.  8vo.  pp.  20.  price  Is.  Murray,  Hatchard.  1811. 


^HE  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  this  publication  appears  to  have 
hten,  that  a  son  of  Eiirl  Grosvenor  was  attacked  with  the  Small-Pox, 
®>«fverc  and  dangerous  degree,  after  having  b<*cn  vaccin.ateJ  several 
and  though  he  had  been  inoculated  by  l)r.  .Tenner  himself.  This 
’^®4rkablc  fact,  it  is  justly  observed,  stands  on  the  same  footing  with 
instances  of  idiosyncrasy  in  which  bark  or  mercury  fail  to  produce 
uiuai  specific  effects,  or  those  much  more  numerous  cases  in  which 
J^bmall-pox  h  is  occurred  a  second  time.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
®fvery  single  case  the  Vaccine  Inoculation  is  an  infallible  preventive; 
^  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  a  greater  protection  against  ever  uking 
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the  Sma]I-pox»  than  the  Vanoloui  Inoculation  affords  against  I 

•ccond  time.  The  author  observes  that  ^  I 

•  wr  have  not  heard  that  in  other  countries  any  obiectlons  have  arun))0  I 
tlie  practice,  from  the  occurrence  of  failures.  Either  none  such  Iuip  I 
occurred,  or  they  have  had  no  effect  in  slackening  exertions,  nor  io  pr^  I 
%'cntlng  the  boundless  success,  which  it  has  had,  not  only  on  the  cow. 
rent  of  T.urojie,  but  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  whether  civilized  or 
uncivilized.’  pp.  8,  9. 

Even  the  small  hazard  which  still  attends  the  vaccine  pracdoe  til 
doubtless  be  removed  by  the  eventual  extirpation  of  the  Small-Fox.  Hot 
far  sucltan  issue  may  be  reasonably  expected,  will  appear  from  the  lol. 
lowing  sutement. 

*  From  a  report  made  by  Dr.  Sacco,  Superintendant  General  of  Vico- 
niiion  in  Lombardy,  dated  I  ricste,  January  3,  1808,  it  appears  that  tie 
Sm.i!*-jM)x  had  entirely  disappc.'vred  in  all  the  large  towns  in  that  cooitn, 
and  tnat  »n  the  great  city  of  Milan  this  disease  has  not  been  icco  fu 
several  years.  Dr.  Odicr,  of  Geneva,  testifies,  that  after  a  vigoroo 
jiersevcrance  in  the  practice  for  six  years,  the  SmalUpox  had  disappear^ 
in  this  district;  and  that  when  it  had  been  casually  introduced  by  straogm, 
it  oid  not  spread,  the  whole  population  being  unsusceptible.  There  tiM 
place  where  it  was  received  with  greater  prejudice  and  relucuncc  this  x 
Vienna  ;  but,  as  soon  as  their  doubts  were  dispelled  by  the  light  of  eri. 
dence,  there  is  no  place  where  it  has  been  adopted  with  more  eagfnwi 
and  success.  The  Small-pox  was  a  disease  held  in  peculiar  horror  ii 
that  capital,  on  account  of  its  great  and  tragical  fatality  in- the 
rial  Family,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  read  the  interesting  namtm 
of  Mr.  Wraxall.  I  he  annual  mortality  there  from  this  disease,  befbit 
the  introduction  of  Vaccination,  was  at  an  average  83.5.  It  appeanfra* 
the  Rc|)ort  of  the  Vaccinators,  that  in  1801,  the  mortality  had  falleow 
16+ ;  in  1802,  to  81  ;  in  1803,  to  27  ;  in  180+,  to  2,  and  these  did  •• 
belong  to  the  city.  The  interruption  of  intelligence  since  that  timelw 
prevented  any  regular  reports  from  being  transmitted  ;  but  it  appeaniil 
letter  from  IV.  Carro,  principal  Inoculator  there,  to  Dr.  Marcet,  of  Loi* 
don,  dated  January  18,  1808,  that  for  the  last  two  years  and  i  iuH 
there  had  not  occurred  even  a  single  instance  of  Small-pox.  The 
pdi  made  to  the  Central  Committee  at  Paris,  is  full  of  the  most  authrtoc 
proofs  of  the  great  and  general  diminution  ot  mortality  from  Smnll-pot 
At  Aigurande  the  Smalbpox  had  not  been  seen  for  two  year«.  R  1^** 
been  evtin^ished  at  Lyons.  In  the  principality  of  B.iyreuth,  in  llWi 
immodutely  before  the  introduction  of  Vaccination,  the  annual  mortiliff 
from  Small-|)OX  amounted  to  28+3.  In  1806  it  w.as  reduced  to 
Dr.  Christie,  lately  returned  from  Ceylon,  brings  with  him  the  roost  si* 
questionable  teiiiiuony  of  the  loul  extinction  of  U)c  Snull-pox  thert. 

*  Since  the  nuouscript  of  iliis  tract  was  sent  to  tlic  press,  the  autltf 
called  to  visit  Don  Francisco  de  Salazar,  who  arrived  a  few  days  ago* 
Loudon  on  hU  route  from  Lima  to  Cadiz,  as  a  deputy  to  t!ie  Sp*8**J 
Coaet.  He  reports,  that  Vaccination  lias  been  practised  with  so 
energy  and  iucccs>  in  ih?  former  city,  that  for  the  last  twelve 
there  had  occuricd  not  only  no  death,  but  no  case  of  Small*po*»  ^ 
that  the  new-born  childn:n  of  all  ranks  are  carried  to  the  vacow**! 
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^  as  rfCuiarly  as  to  the  font  of  baptism  ;  that  lltc  Small-pox  is  en- 
.  ||fxtin»uish  *.i  in  IVru,  and  nearly  so  in  Chili  ;  an<l  that  there  is  no 
interf Tence  of  Cwovemment  to  promote  this  practice/  pp. 

V^XVI.  A^Srifs  of  DiiCO'  rsrs,  containinjr  a  System  of  Doctrinal 

*  E\p<Timent.il,  am!  ’/racrical  Ueligioii,  p'»rticularly  calculated  lor  the 

pseo'  p'cac’u'il  in  the  Pariah  Church  of  Dewsbury,  York- 

ihirc,  by  ti\e  R<.v.  J.  Buckworih,  A.  M.  Vicar,  8vo.  pp.  313. 
price  4«.  Seeley  1811. 

the  bene vol'^nt  design  and  medrst  pretensions  of  Mr.  Buckworth  in 
^  ihii  little  Vvilume,  even  If  his  .abilities  had  In-en  inferior  to  what  it 
thev  actu.dly  ar*.  avouLl  iiavc  Uen  sufHcieni  to  secure  our 
camnifOiLtion.  It ’s  tics'^ned  chictiy  for  the  use  of  the  industiious  poor, 
sfurmih  ibrm  with  t  vangtlical  pn^cipltj,  and  excite  in  their  minds  a 
tiv-m  regana  to  practlea*  Chrlstianirv.  For  these  purposes  our  author, 
bf^-nniog  with  the  b«*ing  of  Ctxi  and  the  truth  of  scripture,  in  the  first 
plcf,  treats  of  the  grv*at  articles  of  t'hrisnan  doctrine,  then  describes 
!U  fctlnps  wliivh  ih^se  jiiicles  produce  on  being  received  into  the 
Irjt,  jmi  lin.illy  expLons  the  duties  that  Christians  should  practice  in 
•.be  dilffnnt  relations  ot  life.  Although  Mr.  B.  pretends  to  no  qualih* 
cidoo  tor  this  business,  except  a  sincere  love  to  his  fcliow  creatures,  yet 
Imevider.t  he  is  an  niu  lligcnt  observing  man,  v.hois  much  more  de* 
uf  udvan.  ing  the  best  interests  of  his  par'bhoners,  than  of  pro- 
caring  their  admiration  He  has,  theref  re,  chosen  to  iiisist,  In  a  plain 
fijofit  manner,  on  the  most  important  and  inten  siing  topics.  We  can- 
loibut  rccommenJ  these  discourses  to  liiose  who  arc  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
sisQung  pious  books  among  the  lower  orders ;  as  containing  a  simple  and 
xcorate  account  of  the  principles  and  duties  ot  evangelical  religion. 

An.  XVII.  Poems  OH  Sivrrul  Occasions  ;  consisting  of  Sonnets,  Miscelia* 
BfouR  Pieces.  Prologues  and  Epilogues,  Tales,  imitations,  &c.  i  2mo, 
pp.  230.  Price  6s.  TOards,  By  Joiin 'Paylor,  Esq.  Murray.  1811, 

jS’  an  advertisement  to  this  neatly  printed  volume  we  learn,  that  the 

*  juthor  intitled  a  former  work  ot  liic  same  nature,  verses^  but  it  being 
’urinated  to  him,  Mhat  such  a  designation  savouied  too  much  of  affected 
la&iiity,  he  has  now  adopted  one  in  ordinary  use.’  By  whatever  name 

T.  judges  proper  to  distinguish  his  pcrformancc.s,  we  do  not  think 
^  can  claim  ii.uch  notice,  or  arc  likely  to  be  long  remembered.  Perhaps 
exception,  however,  should  be  made  in  favour  of  the  talcs,  several 
^vhich,  though  occasionally  coarse,  are  not  destitute  of  point  and  humour* 

An  .XVIII,  Phejigureil  MantUfSUid  the  Bridal  Duy^  Legenda^  Tales; 
with  other  Poems;  By  a  Sussex  Clergyman.  12mo.  pp.  Ill,  Price  3i. 
W.  bds.  C.  Law.  &c.  1811. 

1  He  utmost  that  can  be  s  id  of  these  pieces,  in  point  of  tendency, 
^  ^at  they  will  do  no  harm.  Whether  a  *  clergyman’  ought  to  have 
satisfied  with  this  negative  merit,  we  leave  to  tlic  dtcisiuD  of  our 

Mtri. 
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K.  N«* .  ton  smns  lo  be*  .tn  t*xtrem  *!y  w*  !!  niean»npj  and  beoeroin: 

^  p  MSon,  who,  hjnir.j;  expcncncfd  jjnv.t  benefit,  in  his  own  pinlc^ 
case,  (a  ranctrious  ( nis)  ^rom  ‘the  table  rejrimen,'  fcch  himtf 
c.dic  •  up  "  to  urociami  h.s  discovery  to  ilu*  world,  and  wain  hii  gr 
sus;.ectin>»  tel'ow  creaiurtt*  ot  the  niiscl.iet'i  occasioned  by  diu 
flesh,  'ri.iii*.*  it  apjHMJ.H  are  neither  few  nor  sma!!.  Anii'.ul  dw » 

rej>c.jtrd!y  c  .lled  ‘  poisoie  us’,  and  tlie  suen^th  it  imparts  is  compare ». 

‘  ti  e  ra.'o  of  a  pvidnian.’  Tiu. )  N.n ,  says  Mr  N.,  *  were  it  c» 

si  St  r.’.  with  t!*.e  #^o^m)u»s  oi  our  holy  religion,  I  should  rot 

coiulude,  iha»  tins  s  .i J  cu!*tom  (d  liesli-catin^  is  either  that  very prr 
ciple  of  tvd  which  we  deni'minnie  “  ihe  devil,”  or  someihinj  so  ftiri.*. 
with  it,  ih.tt  i)y  getting  rid  of  tliis  awkward  habit,  wc  shouTd  Inigrcr 
nu  .e  ure  banlsii  his  Saiinlc  M  j  ‘Sty  from  the  face  of  the  earth.* 

Kqu  lly  amusln)r  witlt  this  vi:in>erjtion  of  taitcher’s  meat, is  ourauilw'i 
cntl.usi  i>tic  j)raise  of  fruits  and  garden  stuC  Let  but  this  vegrai! 
diet  l^e  oniversully  adopted,  and  we  shall  sre  a  stop  put  to  *ihcp 
)(rcs.*ve  uniit.ilii.fu’nes'5  of  niinkind,*  who  would  then  riv.il  io  fire 
and  iotn:>raess.  ‘  t  e  wiM  animals  in  their  native  woods.’  One  hoKir: 
and  fifty  ye. is  would  then  be  tlic  common  period  of  longevity,  at 

Parr  would  no  lon^;er  he  distinguished  by  tlie  appelLlion  of  old.  'Ha 
arguriKiit,  indeed,  'Sir.  N.  R'duces  to  a  syllogism.  *  Old  Parr,  (fbrio 
pas^ni  we  muvt  call  him)  sound  and  heiltiv'  .•.»  the  wild  aoimj. 
att..'ried  IjO  )euia :  All  men  might  U*  flf«  In  althv  as  the  wild  arimJt: 
Th.Jifj.e,  ..!!  nun  miglu  ;  *tain  the  age  of  1.^0  years,*  p.  G2.  Bcidfi 
this  diet  1'.  tlu*  n.itural  loixi  of  man  ‘  Of  .ill  the  children  whcrollu^ 
known  or  Ik  aid  of,  none  has  disliked  fruit,  but  sevcial  have  rcfus.d  ta  fi 
meat.*  Is  there  a  nun  .list  living  wlio  would  contend,  that  *  lobbia^  c 
urclnid*  IS  a  tiiuie  of  equal  magnitude  with  ‘pillaging  a  fishTWajir'* 
or  buTjiei’s  a’.fl  :*  *  'Pliink  me  n,  t  jocular,  w't.en  !  enquire  whrthcrA* 

nuy  not  L  '  I'wi.ig  to  fiiul  being  the  n  itur.il  food  of  ni:.n  ?*  p.  65.  TV 
advantages,  indeedi,  to  he  i.ht.iir.Vd  fiom  this  regimen  are  inestiw 
It  w.ic'<*  beconv-  *  a  presrrv.4iive  from  contiigion.’  Py  contfit*!^ 
to  m  k  *  UiiiwanS*  s.ir.e  .ir.d  pjli  hed,*  it  woul  1  speedily  abolish 
sii  a.uM  dicCords  in  mufle,  t’.c  gotliic  in  architecture,  and  the  grotci^ 
in  o.  p  iiieris.’  p  1  .’5.  ‘Tr.e  open, ions  of  our  sight  at  least,  anil^' 
ing,  vsou’d  lic*  mu'*!!  mo.e  iutense,  .ind  our  8«n>ual  enjoyments  mor:^^ 
tiun  they  .ire  at  present  ;*  and  *  there  would  be  moif  spirit  ia 
coi  ir.i  nance,  n.uit  emphr, bis  in  our  tones,  more  energy  in  our 
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raay  be  sometimes  indis}.osed :  but  then  *  there  is  reason  to 
yljt-Tc  t^at  the  atl-cks  suhsequeni  to  the  institution  of  the  re^in'.rn  arc 

■ctuii'jy  * H*  ^  .... 

*0ncuf  the  most  jTedomlnant  jxrculiarittcs  in  'hose  whom  we  call  visi- 
OB^rics,  is  -i  ha^it  ot  refer  in^  every  thing  to  their  f.iVDuiite  tubjeer^  : 
^’nis  <  XC' cdiagly  curious  to  oLwrve,  wl  .it  an  hfiejo^;en.*Oi:.s  n.nS'*of 
riicpcc  this  author  has  centrlved  to  press  imp  hi;  serv^c-.  lie  I>  ‘;l4js 
•  iSfff  h  becomes  us  cliris*I.'ns  to  carry  our  (jrst  :itteni*oii’ — to  'aIi  wit'.,  the 
•icnpturc  account  ofpaiaclls  • .mi  *in  C  'se  he  mav  bcpermit'.ed  »o  c :>nsider 
ijhij  cle/iui  su‘ry’  an  allegory,  i? convinced  that  the  two  *  Jlstr.gu  ihcd 
Ctii  represented  mysteriously  ihe  two  kinds  ofiood,  ^c,  ui,  the  aniruja 
acd  the  VI ^(tables/  p.  3-  So  again  the  illustrious  Pror  viiieus 
frJity  nothing  more  than  a  prime  b'vf-e.'itci,  who  found  out  tl.e  use  pf 
Hff  to  cook  his  victuals  by.  “  Aninvil  occidit  prlinus  ITyp  Pio- 

Brtkus  bovem.  i^nem  e  sillcc  Pj^rydes,  euiulem  adserv.oe  In  fjpil.i 
Prometheus.'*  Pliny,  lib.  vii.  §  .5i,  In  like  mai.ni  r  Pandora's  Iwx 
f.i  a  well  stored  larder,  and  hop*' — the  vegetal  lo  regimen  I  .Of  the 
jothors  rtferred  to  in  the  course  of  this  production,  it  Is  ^juite  forhudible 
ij  read  over  the  mere  n  tmes — Bossuet,  Cook,  Peron,  ot.  MitiLew,  5*;p. 
‘Hon:t*r,  Euripides,  Sii  1'.  More,  Lord  Bacon,  Gass.mdl,  ^looies^wieu, 
Yoitiire,  Rousse.tu,  Ciohon,  .\dfini  Smith — not  to  mention  iv.an^  o  her 
BKn  of  strong  intcllevt  and  high  esii:nation.* 

Oo  th»' whole,  we  area  good  deal  afraid  that  Mr.  Newton,  in  h’s 
ocrMcss  to  do  every  thing,  has  d.mc  nothing.  Ilis  ir.  umetjts  are 
fijUcifni  in  nuinlxT  but  defect:' f  in  weighll  \Ve*  have  i,o  hesitation 
tognnt  all  he  asks  for,  as  far  as  his  own  testimony  is  cont-rned  ;  i)pr 
Wuuld  we  undervalue  ilie  advantiges  which  the  little  Ktw'rrc^  have 
derived  from  dieting  on  w'.'ak  tea  and  s»'*',v«‘d  tmi  ms.  llu'.  we  nave 
rnous  doubts  whether  flesh  is  fairly  made  out  to  be  ‘the  d  vi!,’— or 
whether  a  veg^abie  regime n  will  prolong  the  prrlo  I  of  hvr»i;r  exl>t»  t'ce 
10  a  century  and  a  ludf.  A.s  tn  ruls  to  te'“.'j>ei '»rce,  rlU'.e  ..»•  m.  ny 
pgiiot  this  Wf>rk'  wt  b’ghly  cmt.m’nj  :  Out  as  tr*ehil.s  to  iiie  I  hoc  we 
wjoid  advis.*  him  u*  i^tiev't,  fbaf  as  all  people  are  not  sed  ***  ‘h  •  N\'w- 
towin  iMicrasy,  so  they  cannoot  in  reason  be  cxjK.ci':d  to  ♦•n^bace  the 
N<  vrto  nun  sy.s tern. 

Art.  XX.  7' t  lUhiJlcinl  lf’6nt{ln.  A  S.  imoa  preacbed  nr  lA'ith,  on 
Sjbhitlt.  M..c!i  ith  'll,  for  the  B*.nelH  of  I‘»n.ai:  ly  in 

that  place,  lor  t!i‘»  Relief  of  Indigent  Sici'  ‘.omen.  By  John  Ji- 
I  niiftcn,  1).  1).  I':  IL  :>,  Vvo.  pp*  43  Is.  (Id.  j^uieson, 

Pat  most  *r-  Row ,  1  .S  M , 

pho:.!  an  adveiiis  in  lU  prefixed  tc/  this  SernTon  v'eh’rn,  t^it  the 
w  iiety  for  .v  ose  »>eneht  it  w  •:»  pre-icln  *1,  s  ufirm.'d  in  h  ly, 
173",  und,  r  the  d.iection  ot  the  Kev.  Suiicoo,  iviiwW  or  »’  n^'s 

Camhiidgo,  hen  on  a  vieii  to  this  cour  tf* .  'Poe  ly  c  m- 
w>t,  •  iSout  ten  numbers,  fhey  nivet  nicntnly  t^*#  co  siJer  ih.c  cases 
[tiwimietidcd  t»'  ih»'m,  and  app  un*  two  or  the  r  uu  nb^'r  to  visit  the  lu 

IJ*cti  of  the  inst.tuiii.n  weck.v  in  tin  ••  .iwu  •  cu'f'  F,* 

111  text  in  p..ri  V .  ihe  o'.  L  ifCas  ;  and  l)r.  .1  irson  tikes  o*:- 
^**>0)  lirst  to  couoider  tae’hoDoor '.vhtcii  lias  been  out  upon  the  feixiA!# 

fp  */  ,  . 
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Datllc  of  Alhiteroy  a  Poem.  ■ 

tcx  in  the  (divine  dispensations  and  the  recorded  examples  of  their  nenj.  I 
then,  to  illustrate  the  character  adverted  to  in  the  text;  and,  httly,  ^  I 
rccomr.end  her  conduct  as  an  example.  1  he  discourse  abounds  tii  I 
ippropriaie  rem.aks  and  useful  admoni'ion.  ■ 

In  a  note.  Dr.  Jamieson  juitly  di»tincui«hos  Mary  the  Magdalene  ft,*  I 
Mary  tlw  sister  ot  Lazaiais  ^  and  vindicates  Iroth,  we  think,  but  certain)^  I 
the  1  ittcr,  from  the  reproach  of  dissolute  conduct.  He  adverti^  n  I 
anoilK'r  note,  to  the  exemplary  femalu-s,  in  the  charities  of  the  Roma  I 
Catholic  communion.  The  following  remarks  display  an  union  of  caodoc’ 
and  good  sense,  which  we  are  happy  to  distinguish  After  obser.ing 
that  these  charities  ought  not  roundly  to  be  ascribed  to  t)ie  Popish  doc. 
trine  of  merit  y  though  that  may  hhve  some  influence  ;  and  that  the  Protti. 
tiint  dcctiinc  of  salvation  by  grace,  if  truly  received,  is  equally  cfficicio*, 
he  adds, 

*  There  is  reason  to  fear,  that  many  Protestants  are  less  serious  is  i 
true  profession,  than  others  in  one  that  is  f.ilse,  or  grossly  corrupted. 
It  may  also  be  fcarexl,  that  many  who  adhere  to  sound  principles,  hit; 
never  auended  to  the  indispensable  obligation  they  are  under  to 
mercy/'  in  its  full  extent  at  least,  and  m.iy  have  been  too  much  diw  I 
posed  to  condemn  all  the  institutions,  existing  within  the  pale  of  the  I 
church  of  Rome,  in  the  lump,  as  if  they  were  al!  equally  the  fruiti  ot 
superstition  or  will -worship  ;  ns  well  as  to  judge  with  too  much 
verity  of  the  motives  of  individuals,  from  the  corrupt  doctrines  held  is 
that  communion.'  p. 

Tiic  Sermon  it  published  at  the  request  and  for  the  benefit  of  thi 
Society. 

Art.  ^XXI.  Ihe  Battle  of  Allfuera  ;  a  Poem.  With  an  Kpistle  dedio' 
tory  to  Lord  Wellington.  8vo.  pp.  50.  Price  28.  Gd.  Gale  ad 
Curtis,  Hatchard,  &c.  1811, 

those  who  have  not  yet  studied  the  official  accounts  of  the 
battle  of  Albucra  with  sufficient  attention,  this  poem  may  bi 
safely  recommended  as  describing  it  very  nruch  at  length,  and  apponcttlT 
witii  great  accuracy.  Wc  shall  copy  one  stanza  as  a  speciizm. 

*  Just  as  the  heights  were  all  but  won. 

Just  as  the  foe  began  to  run. 

The  Polish  troops  came  marching  on, 

And  fell  upon  our  rear. 

•Twai  not  w'ith  bayonet  or  blade 
The  desperate  assault  was  made. 

But  with  the  barbed  spear. 

Fierce  that  assault ;  for  chieftain  ne’erj 
To  scenes  of  war  how  us'daoe'er— 

Not Soult himself— had  seen  its  peer: 

For,  though  in  wily  ambush  canght. 

The  British  troops  like  lions  fought  { 

At  once  in  front  and  rear  assail’d. 

Their  trusty  bayonets  never  fail'd  ; 

For  little  then  our  honctnen  'failed 
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Against  this  novel  enemy : 

Tl^osc  |>cnnons  ot  the  scarlet  hue, 

No  sooner  did  their  horses  view, 

Than  plunging  deep  and  rearing  high. 

Affrighted  from  the  field  they  flew : 

Uiitractable  as  those  wild  steeds 
^Vho  roam  at  large  their  native  meads. 

Their  mouths  by  ir»)n  bits  uncurb’d. 

Their  police  by  man  yet  undisluib’d. 

And  though  theii  riders,  staunch  and  true. 

Did  all  the  strength  of  man  could  do, 

Tlieir  every  eff.iit  was  in  vain 

To  bring  them  to  the  charge  again.*  pp.  25. 

The  Epistle  to  Lord  Wellington  U  chiefly  memorable  for  the  con- 
loUtory  assurance  with  which  i*.  closes. 

‘  And  on  tljat  field,  if  foeman’s  blow 
(Forbid  it  Heaven)  should  lay  you  low; 

Whilst  flowing  fast,  my  grief  sincere 
Was  mingled  witli  the  pub'ic  tear, 

ISIy  lyre  should  wake  its  deep*  sr  tone 
To  mourn  for  Valour’s  noblest  son  !  * 

An.  XXII.  Poems  oa  v:»rious  Sufjectf ;  Including  a  poem  on  the  “Edu- 
CJiion  of  the  I*ooi ;  An  Indian  Tale,  and  the  offeiing  of  Isaac,  a  sacred 
Drama.  12mo.  pp.  2>0.  Price  8s.  boards.  Longman  and  Oo.  181 1* 

juvenile  exercises,  these  poems  arc  certainly  crcdiuble  to  the  young 
gentleman  by  whom  they  were  written.  He  would  have  done  wisely, 
perhaps,  to  be  contented  wirii  the  pleasure  and  the  advantage  of  having  to 
laudably  employed  his  time,  without  conijK  bing  us  to  censure  him  for 
giving *«  the  wo'-ld  a  publication  unworthy  of  its  .ittention. 


Art.  XXI  i  I.  Letters  on  the  Affairs  nf  S  iain,  .Addressed  t(»  the  Editor  of 
ihf  Tyne  Mercury.  By  vV.  Burdon.  bvo.  pp  58.  Price  2i. 
Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

^yHEN  an  author  is  solicitous  to  fix  the  att*  ntion  of  the  public  on 
forgotten  newspaper  speculations,  it  ik  natural  to  suppu^  he  either 
rrgards  them  as  praiseworthy  in  point  of  cr)m)H)8iuon,  or  as  doing  credit 
to  his  political  sagacity.  '  Perhaj)S  Mr.  Burdon  msy  be  pleased  with 
hit  letters  in  both  these  res^Kcts:  for  our  own  p.rt  we  are  so  unfor* 
tanatc  as  not  to  perceive  their  merit  in  either.  Tliey  were  originally 
printed  in  1808;  and  contain,  as  might  be  exp*  cu‘d  from  the  temper 
of  most  of  our  politicians  at  thst  period,  i  gre.it  deal  of  invective  agtiost 
Bonaparte,  and  many  sanguine  predictions  oi*  his  overthrow.  When 
our  author  remembers  *  how  many  men  of  talents  the  Spaniards  have 
^ng  them,  and  how  much  they  have  already  achieved,  he  oo 
doubt*  about  the  issue;  and  he  is  also  pvTkuided  Mbrir  struggle  will 
®ot  be  a  long  one.*  p.  J4.  According  to  his  firvt  letter,  iod^,  the 
ptrioti  had  already  *  placed  the  country  out  of  daoger/  and  Bonaparte*# 
mtavion  benn  to  be  quite  *  ludicrous  *  p.  4-  *  A  revolution  wu 

l>rrwing  in  France,*  which  would  soon  drive  him  from  his  throne,  4c. 
have  Horace's  authority  for  admitting  that  **  dulce  ett  desipere  /« 
but  what  possible  motive  could  induce  Mr.  B.  to  utter  tbetr 
twice  ? 


[  8J6  ] 


Art.  XXIV.  SKLECT  LITFUARY  INFORMATION. 


«  • 


Gent  If  mm  and  Fubluhtrs  rjfio  have  v^orls  in  the  presiy  rviU 
Conductors  of  Mr  EcLKCTic  ^twv.vf  ^  ::noir.g  wfurmctiou  ( 
of  the  subject^  extent,  and  probable  prue  of  su:h  u^orh  ;  u'Ctch  thr^w^ 
depend  upon  Icing  commutihaied  to  the  puliic,  if  consistent  •wlthits  plcf 


Mr.  W.  Julies,  Author  of  nn  I'.'^aT 
on  the  Life  and  WritinB**  of  .Mr  .-\hi-a- 
hani  Uo«*ih,  Ims  Usuiil  pioj»o<als  lor  pub- 
lishtnjt  by  *id».M'rIi.liun,  in  oiu*  lar;;c 
%ohiiiie  the  Ili.’itury  of  the  I'.vaii- 

<'al  Cbuicluhof  the  \  .slhi**  ol  i‘ud- 
inoiP,  ronimonly  cpllerl  the  T^'aM'  Hfces 
ami  .\ihiffeiiH  s.  This  work  ii  intended 
to  coinpi  iiie,  hesl«lf»  a  coiu’i<*o  g<t*t^ra- 
phical  docriptiuo  t'f  the  <'oun!rie>  thus 
iiihahittMl,  and  w.-uh  *i  1  he ‘IliiNtr'ditl 
hy  M  an  accoi  n  t>!  liie  (>'i<'ti iiie», 

I )  *■«  pi  !•»*,  aiu!  ord«  r  of  their  eliuu  ie  s, 
atilt  ol  tfu*  various  |»er«cj*ut40iis  v  It  eh 
lilt  V  MHliirnl,  trom  the  peiiixl  of  thtir 
siiiHsiui  troiu  the  Homan  Clinrch  to 
th  *»ud  of  tht‘  M.  vei'.tfit  nth  erntury. 

Jrtineh  Moirier,  Ksij  secittary  of  etii- 
h.i>*y  t«  ?hr  court  or  J*«  r^ia,  has  ne.irly 
re.uly  ♦or  piihlu  a*  on,  in  quarto,  n  .lotir- 
lu  y  Ihrtuth  iNisia,  .\Ria  Minor,  Acc.  in 
ll;e  y»ai»  IdoH  and  ISOlh 

Ml.  ih  ('uiuinin  Tr.inslatoi  of  .^ri<- 
torle'>  Khetuiie,  !.•>  <  tnploye*)  on  •  jmwmii 
rntilU'tl  *t'he  ItMttl  of  C'loiifcrt,  witieh 
euduaCts  an  inlcrenlin/  )>oiiii>n  of  Insh 
history. 

•Mr.  Park  is  pn  1  aileg  lor  the  prev«;  .i 
l!oiory  of  the  l*i«rl^h  of  Hiinpsteud,  in 
Mii't'e«t-x. 

Mr.  li.  Broun,  »>f  Banbury,  has 
nearly  leadyf.  rth«'  pre‘s,  S|Heulation9 . 
and  DptUioioi  lai  the  i'.lkcts  and  rtiniv 
ol  Connti  r  liritution,  in  a  lari  ty  of 
M‘ii«.ns  di'e.iM-s  inciiiiiit  to  the  hiniian 
frame. 

r.  IL  lle:.ie,  I'sq.  will  soon  pnbli&h 
R<  Hi.  tuns  on  the  I*os%ihle  Kvistence 
and  >iiipp<iscd  Lxp«.dtei>iy  ot  Naliutial 
BaiiLi  iipU'T. 

Mr.  M*  l!enry,of  riid.i\  vtiii't,  ( Ju  ap- 
jide,  bar  prep^it^i  ter  the  pre  ii,«ud  in* 
■nesi  plopi1»a.^  to  |•ul>.l»h  by  sub  crip- 
tioi  ,  a  Ne*  an<l  ImpM.Avd  lir.imin.ir  of 
the  Spanish  la-.  cun^e,  tlesic’iu'd  h»r 
siery  chis*  ui  'e.srtM*rs;  aud  ♦O'CHny 
foi  such  a»  me  their  o«n  it  si.ufiors. 

TU  i,»rlY  uuiMi  Ts  et  .he  isncycio- 
ps'di.t  I A  111  tilt  ti-si*-  win  h  b.t^  «*  hei  n 
ton^  out  ot  ]‘ilut,  ait  ni  w  te.'ii  y  fi  r  dr. 
lit  try.  Tlic  sltstuib  voluii.t  is}n  great 


f'jruard!  ess,  and  tl)i<  work,  wltdia:* 
ahc.uly  rest  upwanls  of  -Oti  (up* 
ct.tling  with  regularity  ii  its  cotatit. 
tion. 

I*r.  Titl'oul  has  m  the  pnsi 
po.M'it  to  pub! 'll  u  ;ix  nunbtts.  ivta 
quarto,  hv  suh»ni|*iion  (the  fi  ?t  rsm 
l>er  to  aj'pear  on  the  first  of  tkinbr 
next)  Sketi'hes  touurds  a  liortin  B  U- 
nieus  Anieiic.i.ius,  or  t'oloiiud 
thel'lants  of  rite  West  Imiiis  andX^ti 
and  South  .Xnmic  i,  v  fh  i*i>itr«r 
tamdi.ir  d«.*uriptioti-,  an<l  ii<tlieii'f  nuir 
Is!..iids  ol  Afiiea  a*  d  the  Last  lain 
whit'll  nii'.rht  he  iihiiMliieoil  into  tk 

't  Ind'in  C'ldoniu'  '\.tli  adiuwtp, 
rriaiige.i  afltr  I'le  l.lnii.Tan  s\ stems tt 
tU'ii  hetanital  .lud  \arious  Ea^^lu. 
names,  mnl  the  natres  of  the  inos*  nm 
inon  .and  nsefnt  also  m  Fienrh,  lialia. 
and  .Spanish,  eenta  iUMt  ii  te.ii>at't.«c{ 
th'ir  vir'ucs  and  nsts,  with  iitviis^ 
rnlciesto.c  juarticu.lars,  as  to  fri'nojsf- 
tic  laif  .ny  III  j^'iicral  :  ladUrtH  id 
cenipiU'd  tl«.iinn  a  residence  in  itif 
littl.ii,  aiit!  a  t‘.Kir  through  tlic  laitk 
State,  of  .fnierc". 

I  he  Itev.  P.  in  y  r  'r^!^'r  Bur'Ier,  .tAl 
hr.s  ii.  ihi  press  a  S<  nuun  wiihsJle 
III'  u,t^c.  (»n  t!i*  Death  ol  the  fies.iV- 
lua.s  .'pi  uct  r,  late  of  I.  rrrjtOel  wh'd* 
ex^Nttnl  to  ap^o'ar  tally  tins  intiok 

A  >reotiii  volume  <»f  S«*riiu>DS  *')  f* 
Rev.  Or.  ruchnn  i«  in  the  pTfss 
may  h.  exp*  eted  by  the  «  nd  of  O'  lA’* 
and  .a  tlic  ►  tuu*  turn'  a  ueu  ctlitic*  d 
the  first  vtiluiiie. 

A  tK*>  ‘liit  on  in  piin'inc  at  Ptihlis^ 
Siiiion’s  I'sjiav  .11  Irish  f't/nis,  tot^d 
i.s  luh  t  (I,  Snell, iijf’s  ir.re  S' 
anti  a  plate  .intl  ti.  s«  r.pt'on  ol  wnrelcik 
coins  lately  diH'overed,  aaioaflri 
me  si.vtr  'urS'iag* ,  ettnied  hy 
Jtdiii.  in  Dublin,  ubicli  h.ive 
bct  11  totally  nnUiiown,  ainl  not 
to  exist;  it  will  i  e  ctitfiproetl  :n 
hime  4to. 

T  Author  nf ’ll*!  •  o*  ^ 

uubi  and  I’ar  \m\\\  nhOfll} 
a  pv*wui,  cutnied  the  Conflict  0*  ^ 
buera. 
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r.h'  of  irpyh  recrnth;  publisfiod. 


T^’ilU.im  l^ooth,  A’l'liiifCt  in 
•'*  for  thr 

jp»«3sii  o  of  TMai<  >,  nit. I  I)«*>crip- 
t,ijs  l)t  'ii;ii»  of  Om.iiu' n- 

•4  f  •>:» '*  Moin  of  (Jfoltws  for 

Coiliun  I*'  !•>. 


&c.  wSk'h  h<*  ha«  lately  aonstructad 
fv>r  Loril  M’inrh':'iK'a,  Dr.  Wilhx,  and 
oilur  NWdoinrn  «n«l  (tfutlruii'n,  at 
t»»o»r  •  Country  St-aU.  Prut 

to  Suli^i'ltlKTS  11.  'it. 


.A.t.  XXV.  LI.ST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


Ac.nici  i  ri'itB. 

Aticmr.al  Vie»4  of  thu  A-',rii'ultur«*  of 
d  -tail  up  uiu!<‘i  tiit* 
dirxtKn  of  th«‘  llo..i  •  of  Agrioullun*. 
py  (loirir  .''Kt  o«‘  Keith,  Mi- 

•  s:rr  K<ilii-ha’l  .hkI  8vo. 

iX  ivopK. 

.ATr>..t'M  Oil  th»-  Hrtediu"  of  Swine 
aul  riiri;i4  'f  nnt'wii,  «itti  Hints  «)ii 
A;r .I'icu.il  S»d»i(H’t8,  uith  an  ri»|frav- 
mf.  Hy  Kolirit  Mtiuler'O’i,  I'arnier, 
Binuoihilt  n>  ar  .\itn  in.  bvo.  As.  Uls. 


Diot.usrnv. 

The  History  of  the  VViirtliies  of  F.n- 
(iaixl  ci»«h  avoure.l.  I’y  ’riu'ni..s  FulU  r, 
IXD.  Flr^t  p'-iiitoil  in  Ititl'i  ;  a  now 
r^ition,  with  explan.-Pory  notes  l»y  John 
.NVhols,  F.A.S.  lanhloii,  ialinhiiryh,  anil 
Perth.  With  a  |K»rtra’t  of  tin*  author, 
f  roll,  rov.ll  4to.  jl.  .“is.  Iniards. 


6  volt.  tiv©.  ai.  3t. 


natiual  history.  Designed  for  the  in- 
r* ruction  mil  niini*eumil  of  youth. 
Ky  .1.  H.  I>«  ppii'g*  i  'oK.  1 21110.  12*. 
—Thu  tame  work  in  French,  3  rolt. 
l2:iio.  I9s.  boiinls. 

S'lnpV  I*le-ikutes.  fh'sij^iK  d  for  you ni; 
p("^nis  aho\«  tw***v**,  years  of  age.  Py 
Miss  V’eiining.  Tinio.  at.  o.l. 


recLEstASTiCAf.  history. 

An  Krelfsiastiral  Ilistoiy.  .\ncient 
‘Mil  .V'rIc: n,  tioui  the  I’.r.lh  of  CUiritt 
to  the  Ix'tjiiiniujf  of  the  ^izateenth  Ccfi- 
tory  ;  m  which  iheris’,  progress,  and 
rjftfiousof  Church  power,  arc  coii?i- 
^t'll  ill  tlicir  •  oiiiiert'on  with  ih**  state 
®f  l/.n.iiii'.;  iml  I’hiliKophy,  mnl  the 
pJitifal  Hisioiy  of  Kurojn*  dnriug  that 
P^tImI.  My  ihi'iati*  lemiMxi  John  Ijtn- 
t^nrr  MoKhiiiii,  D.I).  Ci.aiici  llor  of  the 
loimtly  o*  <iottii»"i*M.  Troistated 
frtHn  the  original  l/itiii,  ninl  illustra'*  I 
K  notes,  (rhroiiologic.il  tahhs  *••<!  «*ti 
•W^^i'hx,  hy  .Archihutd  Miw'lmne,  i).l>. 
A  n>  w  •  «|  tion,  continue*!  to  the  t  ret  of 
eighteenth  ct-ritiiry.  by  Cti'rl'S 
C  <<(*,  I, I, I).  an«l  fnrnlthed  with  an  .a«l- 
^Itional  .tp(>en(Nx  fo  lh«  lirti  book,  hy 
tito  kL  Ui  V.  Dr.  f»ror;5*:  Gh  ig,  ul  Slir» 


HISTORY. 

A  ll^tory  of  Sctit'.ind  during  the 
Ueigii  of  Robert  I.,  snrnaiiied  th'*  nmcc. 
I'.iiitwllisht'd  with  a  Jhntrait  of  Rol>4rt 
tin*  lirnec.  Mv  KoluitK  rr,  K.R.S.  and 
V.  A.  S.  Edinhnrgh.  *2  vuls.  bvo.  II.  dt. 


JURISPRUDRNCR. 

.Vn  F.'^say  on  Aquatic  right*  |  int<‘nd> 
cd  as  ail  illiistr.atioii  of  the  l<i  «  relative 
to  fishing,  and  to  the  propriety  of 
ground  or  soil  produced  by  Alluvion 
and  l)**re!ictlon  in  the  se*  .and  river*. 
Hy  Henry  Schultes,  F.sq.  8vo.  (id, 
A  rr(*atitP  on  the  Law  of  Vendor  nod 
Puicha'cr  of  Fcrfonal  Prop  rty  ;  c^m- 
sld-  led  chiefly  with  a  vi**w  to  mercmtilc 
tiMn  actioiis.  By  (ii'orge  Kv|.  of 

the  Inner  Temple,  royal  bvo.  Ids. 


Mr.niciNR. 


The  I/^iidon  DUpensaforv,  containing 
the  F.»'  iDen»s  and  »*i.o  tu  e  of  Mat'Tia 
M'*iica  and  Thai lo  tci ,  wiv*  a  (ransia* 
tio.i  («fthe  Ph:iiu:iienp(i*.ns  «>t  the  I  on* 
don,  the  I'.'iiuhiuuh,  mi  tiie  i  iilhin 
Cul'egej  of  Phy:  .ci.ans  ;  nir»*iy  lo*  ful 
taM<r» ;  nnd  coppei -plates  «*  tin*  Plnr- 
niaicuticnl  Apjiaratiiii  Hu  w ho  «•  firm¬ 
ing  a  .Synopsis  uf  Mni*  ria  M  d'O*  and 
Tiicra|i*  utics  Hy  Aiith..iiy  lori*!  rrnni;- 
soti,  .Surgeon,  Fellow  of  the  Mciiii.al 
Six’icly  o!  Loadoii,  and  of  the  Royal 
M ’dll'll,  the  Phy  .onil,  an*lthcS|Mrii- 
la*  \ e  Societo  s  of  LMiiihurv,h,  bvo.  lbs. 
bouida.  . 

Transac'ions  ol  ine  Me*lic.al  .So^ar'y 
of  lAaidnn,  p;irt  L,  o*  volaio*  1.  Iliiis* 


BDUCATION. 

Evening  Entertainments;  or,  fVliiie- 
MiOfiti  ot  the  Manners,  Cu*l(>*ns,  Ace, 

'Jiii.Hjs  VatbiQS  ;  int«  isfu-rscil  with  ,trate..  hy  Piatt'S,  '^s. 
f^cripliical  nottcca,  historical  .*u  l  hi-  A  Fd-atis  I’n  the  G  nit  ;  contaio'ng 
^aptneal  anecdotes,  and  deseriptiuns  in  the  ojiinioiis  of  ;Uie  UiOsi  cetcbrau4 


Lut  of  IVorks  rec'^JJthj  punished. 


ancient  ini*  mcHlern  plivsiiianh  an 
Di«ra»»* ;  With  olKarvaiHiiM  on  the  k-Jiu 
Mtdicinale.  B7  John  Rinc,  Mp'oiH-r  of 
the  Royal  o*  Surirptma  ni  Ivjndon, 

aP'l  of  the  Medic  Sore  lira  ol  London 
anil  Tirii.  8\o.  hi  arN. 

Irtter  rr^V-  fl»  I’v  adJre^MHi  to  the 
C«Mutni»iiuu<  rk  f  ’rran'p»‘ft?,  Sn.k 

ao«l  Wonuded  Sr;i:ntn,  Itc.  oii  iht 
auhhciol  thv*  Opei.»to»i  Tor  ?'o|»liti m1 
Aiviiri'in.  illu^ti.itrU  by  tHM.s  .iiul  tlir 
df'Ci  ji’ioM  fif  a  new  iiiMruini.t.  f^y 
A.  (  .  Hirchiii'^n,  M  H.  Sut;r  on  ti.t'.p 
Kut  al  Nai'ul  llok|»ital  ui  U  al.  b^o. 
l»/«d. 

MltCFI  f  ANFOU?. 

5h  titinirnl.ll  Arrolotti;  l  onsistinc  of 
Anir  ’lalt  kt  '  i^»  l‘  Jl<:ii  a:»d  AIImm'  ; 
M.ircrl,  or  Hi*  i'i'l*  c«  of  thi  C’otti.i  ; 
Sopliia,  or  'hr  ni'iol  (iir  ;  aod  ]'.!<-o- 
n*  rc,  or  ihe  B«anti*nl  F.y*  s  By  Ma* 
dame  dr  Montoli*  *  ,  /iiitlior  of  rali'!«, 
C'nroHne  dr  L’ehl'.rhl  (See.  'rr.T»'!t- 

Utnl  fromHir  Frei.rh  liy  Mr'*.  I'lonkitt, 
firiiM>rl\  Mi’iA  (•uiiniii^.  ‘J  vol*.  l2ii>o. 
*1*,  Uor  lj». 

O-.uvivii  roinplrlf  <  dr  M.aihTmi;  Cottiii; 
prtr«-d^<s  de  .Mnnorrs  Mur  l.i  Vie  dc 
TAutcur:  cont.naiil,  M.aUln.i,  ('laire 
d’Albe,  Aii.rlir  M  invlir’d,  Mnlhi!*!e, 
Kliintheth,  ei  1 1  ihi.^edc  Jt  iicho.  14  vols, 
rimo.  31.  rta. 

Oh'iie  inroo,  a  ScoH’sh  Talc.  I>rdi- 
r  led.  hy  |>erinikki<.n  •*»  ’hr  Martpii.  -»i* 
llunt’re.  Hy  S.irnn  Wiuley.  3  vols. 
t2n*o  i5-«. 

'lb*  liin«.';  a  T.al**  for  the  Fashion- 
aid-  World.  |Vd«”ie»i.  ty  |M‘riirusi*  n, 
to  Miss  ||.viu..ton.  '2  xols.  1‘iioo.  Ui>. 

Tl «'  (  (  lit  t  oi  l'n^*’tt.4iiHii(*nt  ;  a  I  (*w 
an<I  >elit  I  r«.lu-riOHi  *»!'  F.in^riiao,  Ki-- 
buM s,  A(*.  with  suIm  <ai«.  ISuio.  5%. 

.MoihI  J  ah « ;  c  of  O^rain, 

Alnifii't,  l.iiriioU  and  Hoiioiia,  Gioria- 
na.  Alon/ *t  K*liid4,  Umi  a  nod  Har- 
ri*  l,  .'Hieiia,  Heni.*n.i  and  M.ilevdo, 
Pt.vitT*-  .ainl  Viiiue.  By  th«-  lat*  A«- 
tho*  ut  th»  Lxintpbry  Slothcr.  l^mo. 
3s.  Ad. 

TIk-  Fait  me  o‘  People  ;  or,  the  1  hro- 
n'lcks  of  I)  vrr  Ri  aims  ^  an(^  i»*oiit  e«* 
pre  .iBy  i.*f  the*  Ht  aim  of  Kiij((and. 
Hr  (ly  compd  d,  and  imprinted  in 
Cl.  ap'idr.  K\  J«.hn  Kastnl,  A. D.  l.S'i9, 
Kov  tir  f  i«'|iniited,  mid  systematii'ally 
•rra  '^p.l,  with  He-*' mile  wood-cols  of 
ibe  Pur  traits  of  Point,  Emperors,  8cc. 


and  i^c  Km^s  ..1  E.  gl.md.  royil  ks 


l•oiTllr. 

Ballad  romn'M*  ;  .»od  o'hrr  jyy^ 

Hv  Mi'M  .\iiiju  .Niwiia  foo 

8vo  T-.  f 

I‘.  .ms  and  I  i*.  r»  Hv  » -r  la, 

Ml  ..lU  Ib.t.M  I  I  H 

soni**  •K'ccimi  oc  his  ,,:V  rro»o  Sxa 
i0>.  o  l 

1*M  10  o:»  vanou  svil.j.  cts,  urljd-^ 
a  po-  Ml  on  lb.  hahiratiun  ot  the  Hoor 
an  I’ld'.in  l  ale;  tin*  t>iknn.’  u(  I 
aS.!ci»d  l)r»»i.a.  fooNiMpSxo  8x 
Corlion  n*»o  e  Ftl.  ;  o  tl.o  Pup 
p<  in:»*d  Raid  ;  in  ..  *»*r*  s  ol  1  li*;:'.,  j  „ 
uln.h  IS  a.hled,  (  m  „ 

I  ipy.  liv  Peier  IMiular,  Eai.  4uj. 
‘2-.  d  1. 

1  Ik  Barks  of  t!ie  A\’ve  j  a  |>orfs  is 
hair  In-tk.'*.  By  Uoheil 
ixM.|se.*i|i  Sio.  .Ss. 

Tin*  r.  nnijilsuf  K  li^ioii ;  a  xarrr^ 
jx  I'in  ill  lo»ir  i<a.is.  e*  »!•  .ip  bvo. 

BmCHis.  By  Mary  Kn!'ii«l  M;t*ori 
TIu-  v».(.onil  tuition,  i\iih  ronsiiimklc 
additions,  hv...  10s.  od. 

I'cm  io>.  By  U'idiaii)  Koliert  Spenm.  | 
With  ait  ele^.lllt  hontispiece.  8tu  Ilk  | 

eor.iTicvi  rvo^oMY. 

An  IiOroOiu'tion  t«»  the  Study  of  W- 
tu'al  I'..'  Corny;  *»r  F.h'iper.l.nv  Virw  d 
th(‘  Manner  in  whirh  the  WraHli  d 
N.it  oils  lb  piodnc.d,  iiicrea-ed,  dierv* 
hnt«  d,  nod  ^'onsunn-d.  By  Ih  IWlws. 
A'lihoi  o  an  L.SNoy  cn  the  Study  ul  Jit*- 
i.hUC'.  8vu.  9k.  b  aids. 

TiirorocY. 

.  The  Truth  and  ('onsisteney  of  Didsr 
Rev.  lation  ;  w  ilt  some  rtinarki*  on  tk 
contrary  extremes  of  infidelity  ss4 
rnthnMa«^ni.  In  eielit  disronrues,  4de 
vered  before  the  Ihiiveislly  of  Os'***, 
a*  St.  Mary’**,  in  the  ye.ir  1811,  at 
!•  ctiire  fonndtxl  by  the  late  Rev. 
Bainptoii,  Canon  of  Salishurv.  Rf 
Bidlake.  I).  L>.  of  Christ  (  bur  h  Ot- 
ford  ;  Chaplain  10  their  R<»val 
nesses  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Ihitow 
Clarertce.  8ro.  Ss. 

A  I..etter  eoneerninK  the  First  T*s 
Chapters  of  Luke,  being  the  Eipot'J**’ 
tion  01  a  Critieal  Revicwir,  with  sA»* 
dit'ation  of  the  improved  Verkitw-  ^ 
6a.  boaidt. 


